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HIS discourse was originally preached 
by the author to his Church, in Staun- 
ton, Virginia, and is now published 
substantially as delivered. No pre- 

tension is made to originality, but pains have 
been taken to secure accuracy of statement. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BAPTISTS. 


LMOST all the anti-papist denominations 


in existence date, either directly or indi- 


‘” rectly, from the Protestant Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and came out 
from the Roman Catholic Church. The Refor- 
mation which brought these denominations into 
existence was one of the most glorious events 

in history ; and much of what has been effected 
: by these denominations may well rejoice both 
angels and saints. 

The Baptists, however, do not date from the 
Reformation. Though anti-papists, they are 
not, in the technical and historical sense of the 
word, Protestants; for though they have ever 


protested, and do now protest, against the heresies 
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and abominations of Rome, they did not come 
out from Rome, having never been identified 
with the Roman hierarchy. Sir Isaae Newton 
says, as quoted by Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
pedia: “The Baptists are the only body of 
Christians that has not symbolized with the 
Church of Rome.” 

But if the Baptists did not come out from 
Rome with the other denominations, what 7s 
their origin? «It has not been uncommon to 
speak of them as beginning with the madmen of 
Munster, who committed in that city, in 1635, 
so many abominations. But, herein are several 
grand mistakes. Anabaptist means re-baptizer. 
The term has sometimes been applied to Bap- 
tists because they reject infant baptism, and in- 
sist that those who have received that rite should 
be baptized upon a profession of faith, when 
they come personally to believe on Christ. They 
also insist upon immersion as the only Scrip- 
tural baptism. The Anabaptists, on the other 
hana, not only re-baptized all who came to them 
from the Papal Church, but, according to the 
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historian Ivimy, repeated baptism among them- 
selves when they removed from one society to 
another, and even in the same community when 
an excommunicated person was received again; 
and they practised sprinkling far more than 
immersion. Moreover, they held views in re 
gard to allegiance to government, marriage, and 
the Bible, such as not only the Baptists of these 
times repudiate, but as were repudiated by those 
of that time who correspond to the Baptists of the 
present day. This is the testimony of the Dutch 
historians, Ypeig and Dermont, and Brandt 
in his “History of the Reformation.” Even 
were it true that the scenes of Munster were as- 
cribable mainly to Anabaptists, it were as absurd 
to confound them with the Baptists as it would 
be now to confound Mormons with Baptists, 
merely because Mormons immerse. In fact, it 
would be more absurd, because, as has been said, 
those Anabaptists were, as a general rule, not 
even immersionists. 

But even were it granted that we are the suc- 


cessors of the Munstermen, and that we ought te 
in 
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bear the odium of those abominations—conclu- 
sions which I deny, and have disproved—it would 
still be utterly untrue that then and there the 
Baptists originated. On the contrary, it is true, 
and I propose now to show, that Baptists—not 
called by that name, but called by first one name 
and then another, and yet holding substantially 
Baptist principles and Baptist practices—have ex- 
isted in all the ages from the Reformation back 
to Apostolic times. I preface my testimony with 
two remarks. First, it must be remembered that 
each Baptist congregation being independent, we — 
do not speak of the Baptist Church being con- 
tinuous as we do of the Roman Catholic Church 
or the Church of England. All we mean is that 
there have been in all the ages men and churches 
maintaining doctrines and practices such as 
Baptists and Baptist churches now maintain. 
Second, and as a corollary from the foregoing, 
I do not place any stress upon the idea of a 
succession. While it is true that baptism is to 
be administered by one who has been baptized. 
and has been set apart to administer the ordi- 
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nance by a company of believers who have them- 
selves been baptized, yet I cannot hold an un- 
broken succession essential to the validity of the 
ordinance. I will illustrate what I mean. If 
a person now wishes baptism, it is manifestly 
proper that he should receive it of one who has 
himself been baptized and duly authorized by a 
Baptist church to administer the ordinance, 
Otherwise, the door is open wide to confusion 
and irregularity. But suppose the case of a com- 
pany of persons in an island, and destined to re- 
main there. They havea New Testament. They 
are led to believe the gospel. Might they not 
join together as a church, one baptizing the 
others, and himself receiving baptism from the 
hands of another? This we know actually oc- 
curred in the case of Roger Williams; and the 
view presented is the one generally obtaining 
among Baptists. 

When Luther, on the 10th of December 1520, 
burned the Pope’s bull without the walls of Wit- 
tenberg, severing himself from Rome, and pro- 
claimed the advent of a new order of things, 
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the act was hailed with joy by the Baptists, 
who immediately engaged in active operations 
for the spread of the truth. In the language of 
Dr. Cramp, “ Luther had freed himself from the 
Pope; they proclaimed freedom from Luther, 
and from all other human authority so far as re- 
ligion was concerned.” Again he says: “ When 
Luther blew the trumpet of religious freedom, 
the Baptists came out of their hiding-places to 
share in the general gladness and to take part 
in the conflict. For years they had lived in con- 
cealment, worshipping God by stealth.” They 
agreed with the Reformers in the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel, such as justification by faith 
and the necessity of the Spirit’s influence. But 
they went further according to Cramp: “The sole 
authority of Scripture in matters of religion was 
carried out to its legitimate issues, and every- 
. thing which could not stand the test was rejected, 
so that all rites and observances which were not 
expressly enjoined in the word of God were 
swept away at once. Steadfastly maintaining 
that believers, and believers only, were the proper 
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subjects of baptism, they pleaded for a pure 
Church.” Other points may be alluded to: They 
sternly asserted the rights of conscience. They 
would not take an oath. While they obeyed the 
magistrate in all things civil, they regarded the 
magistrate’s office as needless among Christians, 
who, they said, would not commit crime. They 
abjured war and the use of carnal weapons. The 
spirit of brotherhood so prevailed among them, 
and they so abounded in acts of kindness, that 
they were even regarded as advocates of com- 
munity of goods. On these accounts, they were 
treated as the enemies of civil society, fit only to 
be exterminated. But though they were more 
scrupulous than most religionists are now, their 
very peculiarities sprang from the love of peace. 
Such men could not be dangerous. All they 
asked was to be let alone, that they might serve 
God according to their consciences. And _ yet 
ther were hunted like wild beasts, and poured 
out their blood like water. Still they spread 
astonishingly. Leonard Bouwens, an eminent 
Baptist minister in Holland, who died in 1578, 
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left in writing a list of upwards of 10,000 persons 
whom he had baptized. In the same century, in 
England, more than 70,000 Baptists suffered by 
fine, imprisonment, banishment, or burning.* 

We have thus seen how, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Baptists abounded, both in England and 
on the continent. 

We proceed next to inquire as to their exist- 
ence before the sixteenth century—before the 
Protestant Reformation—before any of the other 
denominations had an existence. 

The following remarkable and conclusive tes- 
timony is furnished by Dr. Ypeig, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Groningen, and 
Dr. J.J. Dermont, chaplain to the King of Hol- 
land. ‘These gentlemen are not Baptists, but 
learned and pious members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and wrote a History of Dutch 
Baptists at the request of their sovereign. 

“The Mennonites (i. e. the Dutch Baptists) 
are descended from the tolerably pure evangeli- 


* This paragraph is taken substantially from Cramp’s 
Historv. 
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cal Waldenses, who were driven by persecution 
into various countries, and who, during the 
latter part of the twelfth century, fled into 
Flanders, and into the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, where they lived simple and exem- 
plary lives, professing the most pure and simple 
principles, which they exemplified in a holy 
conversation. They were, therefore, in existence 
long before the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands.” Again: “We have now seen that the 
Baptists, who were formerly called Anabaptists, 
and in later times Mennonites, were the original 
Waldenses, and who have long in the history 
of the Church received the honor of that origin. 
On this account, the Baptists may be considered 
as the only Christian community which has 
stood since the days of the Apostles; and asa 
Christian society which has preserved pure the 
doctrines of the gospel through all the ages.” 
Dr. Cramp, who seems to me to excel in 
soberness and impartiality as a historian, thus 
- refers to the Waldenses: “Some have repre- 
_ sented them as being originally all Baptists 
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Others, on the contrary, persist in affirming that 
they were all Pedobaptists. Neither statement 
is correct. . . . A number of them, particularly 
in the early part of their history, judged that 
baptism should be administered to believers 
only, and practised accordingly ; others entirely 
rejected that ordinance, as well as the Lord’s 
Supper; a third class held pedobaptism.. If 
the question relates to the Waldenses in the 
strict and modern sense of the term, 7. e., to the 
inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont, there is 
reason to believe that originally the majority of 
them were Baptists. . . . The language of some 
of their confessions cannot be interpreted except 
on Baptist principles. One of them, ascribed 
to the twelfth century, contains the following 
article: ‘We consider the sacraments as the 
signs of holy things, or as the visible emblems 
of invisible blessings. We regard it as proper, 
and even necessary, that believers use these sym- 
bols or visible forms, when it can be done. 
Notwithstanding which, we maintain that be- 


lievers may be saved without these signs, when 
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they have neither place nor opportunity of ob- 
serving them.’ Here, the use of sacraments is 
limited to believers; and they add in another 
article: ‘We acknowledge no sacraments as of 
divine appointment but Baptism and the Lord’s 


299 


Supper. Dr. Cramp adds: “It is sufficiently 
manifest that their views harmonized with ours 
in the early stages of their history.” 

From the twelfth century on to the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth, then, there abounded those 
who insisted on faith in Christ as a prerequisite 
to baptism. Four councils, meeting in the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, condemned 
those who rejected the baptism of children; and 
be it observed, those who denied it, denied it on 
the ground of the non-existence of faith in the 
child. 

In the early part of the twelfth century, one 
Peter of Bruys was preaching in the south of 
France, with great power and success. He con- 
tended that the Church should be composed 
only of converted persons, that all who believed in 


_ Christ should be baptized, and that without faith 
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baptism was a nullity. Dr. Cramp.says: “ Peter 
was not merely what is called a ‘ Baptist in 
principle.’ When the truths he inculeated were 
received, and men and women were raised to 
newness of life, they were directed to the path 
of duty. Baptism followed faith. Enemies 
said this was Ana-baptism (a rebaptism). But 
Peter and his friend indignantly repelled the 
imputation. The rite performed in infancy, 
they maintained, was no baptism at all, since it 
wanted the essential ingredient of faith in Christ. 
Then, and then only, when that faith was pro- 
fessed, were the converts really baptized.” For 
twenty years Peter preached, with great success, 
through a considerable region, and then suffered 
martyrdom. He was succeeded in that region 
by Henry of Lausanne, a kindred spirit, under 
whose labors many souls were converted, and 
many Baptist churches formed. Mark! I do 
not say they had that name, but they were such 
in fact. They held the principles and practices 
that we hold, and that were held by the churches" 
in Apostolic times. Wall, in his “History of 
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Infant Baptism,” says that Peter of Bruys and 
Henry were “the first anti-pedobaptist preach- 
ers that ever set up a church or society of men 
holding that opinion against infant baptism, and 
rebaptizing such as had been baptized in in- 


? 


fancy.” I deny that they were the first, and am 
about to trace such churches and ministers far- 
ther back. But Mr. Wall’s testimony is very 
good, if testimony is needed, against any who 
presume to ascribe our origin to Munster, or the 
. sixteenth century. Even he places that origin 
four centuries earlier. 

I have, so far, spoken principally of the 
Continent of Europe. But Baptists abounded 
in England during the centuries preceding the 
Reformation. Some of these were called Lol- 
lards, their origin and the origin of the name 
being matters of dispute. Others were called 
Wickliffiites, from the great man who, by his 
lectures and books, and specially his translation 
of the Bible into English, prepared the way for 
the great Reformation in England. While he 
never left the Church of Rome, as Luther never 
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meant to leave it, he so exposed her corruptions, 
and so preached truth fatal to her claims and 
doctrines, that he was again and again “ con- 
demued as a heretic by the clergy and the Pope, 
and would have been sacrificed as a martyr but 
for the protection of his friends at court and 
other providential interposition.” To adopt an 
expression used just now, I would say Wickliffe 
was a “ Baptist in principle.” Let me give you 
the proof of this. He held that no doctrine or 
ceremony was to be received unless “ plaindy 
expressed in Scripture.” Now, I ask how many 
would baptize infants, if they had to find it 
“plainly expressed in Scripture?” It is seldom 
put on that ground. The great and good Pres- 
byterian, Archibald Alexander,in his early life 
had such doubts of the propriety of infant bap- 
tism, that he ceased to administer it. After a 
time his doubts were removed. How? By 
finding it “ plainly expressed in Scripture?” No. 
But by these considerations: “That the uni- 
versal prevalence of infant baptism as early as the 
fourth and fifth centuries was unaccountable, on 
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the supposition that no such practice existed in 
the times of the Aposties;” and that, “if the 
Baptists are right, they are the only visible 
church on earth, and all other denominations 
are out of the visible church.” So I say, the 
sentiment quoted from Wickliffe, if carried out, 
would have made Dr. Alexander a Baptist, and 
would make any man a Baptist now. But 
Wickliffe went even further. He rejected the 
efficacy of baptism to wash away sins, and 
denied the perdition of unbaptized infants—the 
foundation on which infant baptism then rested : 
and I may add, the foundation on which it, to 
some extent, rests now. Moreover, he was 
charged by contemporary writers with the ex- 
press denial of infant baptism itself. Among 
others, Thomas Waldensis, Confessor to Henry 
V., who had access to his writings, and pub- 
lished “Fasciculi Zizaniorum, or Bundle- of 
Tares,” selected from Wickliffe’s writings, says, 
“He doth positively assert that infants are not 
to be sacramentally baptized.” 


It is, however certain that many of his fol- 
5 ns 
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towers carried out his views practically, and to 
their legitimate consequences. Many of those 
known as Lollards, Wickliffites, and Picards 
were Baptists; and multitudes sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood. 

I have thus indicated the existence, and de- 
spite persecution, the prevalence and increase of 
Christian churches holding Baptist principles 
during the four centuries preceding the great 
Protestant Reformation—the period well called 
the “ Revival Period,” since it was characterized, 
not only by great religious movements and pro- 
gress, but also by the general awakening of the 
human mind, and by great advances in politics, 
science, and civilization. It was the period— 
to quote in part Cramp’s enumeration—of 
Magna Charta; the establishment of the House 
of Commons; the invention of the mariner’s 
compass, of gunpowder, of linen paper, of the 
printing press; several of the great battles of 
the world; the discovery of America, and of 
the passage to the Hast Indies round the Cape 
of Gocd Hope. We may well ask, with Cramp, 
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if those were not times of activity and progress? 
—if that was not a Revival Period in things 
earthly, as well as things heavenly? 

But now, in our backward march, we are 
coming to a period of comparative stagnation, 
of greater darkness; in which, for that reason, 
rather than because it is farther removed, we 
may have greater difficulty in finding such clear 
marks of the existence of our people. And yet, even 
in that “ Obscure Period,” from the seventh to the 
eleventh century, we do find those who not only 
practised believers’ baptism and rejected infant 
baptism, but rejected it on the very grounds on 
which we reject it, and the grounds on which 
Peter de Bruys rejected it, viz., that the Scrip- 
tures require faith first. One remark is proper 
here. I have said little of the act of baptism, 
and shall say but little; and for two reasons. 
Not only do Baptists—contrary to the popular 
impression—hold it to be, though important, sub- 
ordinate to the subject of baptism, but, for thir- 
teen hundred years, immersion was so well nigh 


_ universal that it was nothing distinctive. So far 
; \ 


\ 
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as the act goes—often improperly called the mode 
—the whole Christian world was for thirteen 
hundred years Baptist ; inasmuch as immersion, 
whether of adults or infants, was the almost 
universal practice. 

With these explanatory remarks, I come to the 
inquiry as to the existence of Baptists in the Ob- 
scure Period of Church History, extending say 
from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. Here 
I should have an easy task, did I choose to quote 
from certain Baptist writers who have written 
loosely upon the subject, or even to quote second 
hand from Church historians to whose works I 
have not access. I prefer to rely on Cramp, who, 
claiming less, is much more to be relied on for 
what he does claim. I repeat, that I have been | 
greatly impressed with his soberness, impartiality, 
and truthfulness as a historian. He is, in the 
first place, careful to state that he considers as 
Baptists only those who hold baptism as an ordi- 
nance binding on all believers, and refuse it to 
all other persons. Hence he not only does not 
claim, but he does not admit all opponents of in- 
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fant baptism as Baptists; for there were many 
in the period under consideration who rejected 
baptism altogether. They were in this like the 
Quakers of our day, and were probably led to 
the extreme of rejecting ordinances altogether, 
from seeing the abuses and ceremonies which 
had come to be connected with them. At the 
same time it seems probable that there were some 
who did not go to that extreme. It must be re- 
membered that the accounts we have are mostly 
the accounts of enemies, who deal mainly in 
negatives, telling us what things held by the Ro- 
man Catholics these people denied, but not telling 
us in many important particulars what they be- 
lieved and practised ; and in some cases attribut- 
ing to them sentiments which they disclaim and 

repudiate. This is the case with reference to the 
- Paulicians, who appeared about the beginning 
of the period under consideration, and who are 
claimed by many as Baptists. Their enemies 
accused them of Manicheism, a system of mysti- 
cism named from Manes, a Persian. But the 
Paulicians repelled this accusation. Cramp ad- 
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“mits that some individuals may have been tainted 
with these views, but insists that their distinction 
was an adherence to Scriptural truth and spirit- 
ual worship, and their rejection of the supersti- 
tions of the age and the ecclesiastical hierarchy— 
as he calls them, “ Protestants before the Re 
formation, and even before those generally 
reckoned its precursors.” He also, while declin- 
ing to say with Joseph Milner, that they were 
“simply scriptural in the use of the sacraments,” 
suggests the probability that they may by their 
enemies have been called rejecters of the ordi- 
nances, simply because they rejected “the unau- 
thorized additions made to the ordinances, and 
the current opinions respecting their design and 
efficacy.” 

He also presents the consideration that “the 
Pauticians were not altogether agreed among 
themselves ;” and says in conclusion, with great 
moderation: “It may possibly be that Photius 
and Petrus Siculus designedly referred to those 
of them whose opinions were in their judgment 
the farthest removed from Catholic verity; and 
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that, while some wandered into errors and ex- 
cesses, the remainder pursued a Scriptural course. 
Photius himself states that some of them ob- 
served the Lord’s Supper; though, as he affects 
to believe, they did it ‘to deceive the simple.’ 
This indicates the existence of two parties. Those 
who observed one ordinance were not likely to 
neglect the other. Iam therefore not indisposed 
to believe that there were among the Paulicians 
many who preserved the truths and worship of 
Christianity, as derived from the New Testa- 
ment.” 

It may be added of this people, that they were 
remarkable, both for the terrible persecutions they 
suffered, and also for the rapidity with which they 
increased in numbers, spreading over a vast 
extent. of country. 

One Sergius, an educated young man, but ig- 
norant of religion, was led by a woman who was 
a Paulician to read the-Scriptures. He became 
a Christian, an eminently holy man, and a most 
laborious minister. He spent thirty-four years 
- traversing a large part of Western Asia, accom- 
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plishing a mighty work. So general was the 
defection from the established Church that the 
severest measures were adopted against them. 
They had been persecuted before, but now exter- 
mination seemed imminent. It was stated that, 
under Theodora, 100,000 Paulicians were put to 
death “by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames,” 
Sergius himself being one of the sufferers. Are 
not some of these to be numbered among our 
Baptist martyrs ? 

In reference to the period which I have just 
considered, I would say, that the general conclu 
sion of eminent Baptists, who have written upor 
it, is, that during it Baptists in large number 
existed and spread. This conclusion seems t 
me immensely probable. But of this period i 
is specially true that Baptist History is yet to b 
written. Great light has been thrown on th 
Munster matter by modern researches. Doubt 
less the same will be true of the Paulicians. W 
might suppose that the passage of time woul 
render historical investigation more difficult an 
less satisfactory. This is not always the cas 
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Documents that have existed for centuries are 
not likely to pass out of being, while sources of 
information not before examined are brought to 
light, and new canons of historical criticism are 
reached. Thus, Niebuhr has within this century 
thrown floods of light upon the history of ancient 
Rome. And it is not improbable that God will 
raise up a Baptist Niebuhr, and that after we 
have gone to our rest our children may know 
more than we do of the principles and practices 
of these slandered martyrs of the dark ages. 

The remainder of my task is easy. I labor 
only under the awkwardness that has troubled 
me throughout—the awkwardness inherent to the 
method, which still it seemed well to adopt, of 
going backward with my investigation. 

About the middle of the third century, infant 
baptism was introduced. But it was nearly two 
hundred years before it became general. More 
than one hundred years after, there were men 
born of Christian parents who were not baptized 
till they reached adult age. “Gregory Nazian- 


ten, Archbishop of Constantinople, who died in 
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889, and whose father was Bishop of Nazianzen, 
was not baptized till he was nearly thirty years 
old. Chrysostom, also Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and born of Christian parents, received 
baptism at the age of twenty-eight. He died in 
407. Basil of Cesarea, though he could boast of 
Christian ancestry for several generations, was 
not bavtized till he was twenty-seven years old. 

. Ephraim of Odessa, a learned writer of the 
Syriac Church in the fourth century, was born 
of parents who, as Alban Butler remarks, were 
ennobled. by the blood of martyrs in their family, 
and had themselves both confessed Christ before 
the persecutions under Diocletian and his suc- 
cessors. They consecrated Ephraim to God, from 
his cradle, like another Samuel, but he was 
eighteen years old when he was baptized. They 
would be called good Baptists nowadays. They 
‘consecrated’ their child, that is prayed for him 
and trained him in the ‘nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ;’ but they did not think of his being 
baptized till he was a believer.” Do not such 
instances prove that as late as the middle of the 
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fourth century, infant baptism was not regarded 
as of binding force in the church? 

I may mention, before passing on, that at first 
baptism had been “administered in rivers, pools, 
baths—wherever a sufficient quantity of water 
could be conveniently obtained. In the fourth 
century, baptisteries began to be erected. They 
were large buildings contiguous to the churches. 
There was usually but one in a city, attached to 
the bishop’s or cathedral church. The baptistery 
proper, or font, was in the centre of the building, 
and at the sides were numerous apartments for 
the accommodation of the candidates. Several 
ot these baptisteries yet remain.” 

Along with infant baptism, many corruptions 
and superstitions crept in. Scripture gave way 
to tradition. The Church began to be allied with 
the State. Now, too, the Church government 
began to degenerate into a religious monarchy, 
and those who had been simple pastors aspired 
to high power and authority, therewith to plunge 
into luxury and vice. The doctrine of baptismal 

_eegeneration began to prevail. 
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We may well say with the historian, that the 
progress of religion in the Church was now down- 
ward, and to find gospel truth and ordinances we 
must look out of the Church among those whom 
she called heretics and schismatics. 

During this period two sects existed, known as 
the Novatians and the Donatists. The Nova- 
tians contended for a pure spiritual church, 
“Novatianism and infant baptism,” says Dr. 
Cramp, “were diametrically opposed” to each 
other. It was impossible to preserve the purity 
for which they contended in any Church which 
has admitted the novel institution. He says, 
with a decision all the more gratifying in view 
of his usual caution, “ We may safely infer that 
they abstained from compliance with the innova- 
tion, and that the Novatian churches were what 
are now called Baptist churches, adhering to the 
apostolic and primitive practice.” 

The Donatists held principles inconsistent wal 
infant baptism. In practice, Dr. Cramp thinks 
they were divided, the majority adhering to the 
New Testament order. But the rejecters of 
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infant baptism were sorely persecuted. The im- 
perial sword and the anathemas of councils went 
forth against them ; and numbers suffered confis- 
cation of their goods, imprisonment, death. 
They were not the first Baptist martyrs. For 
were not Stephen and the Apostles, and those 
who in the first two centuries suffered—were not 
these Baptists? But these Novatians and Donat- 
ists of the fourth and fifth centuries—were they 
not the first Baptist martyrs who suffered for 
their distinctively Baptist principles and prac- 
tices? 

We have thus gone back to the middle of the 
third century, at which time infant baptism was 
introduced. And during all the centuries, from 
the Reformation to the middle of the third cent- 
ury, we have found evidence, more or less con- 
vincing, of the existence of Christians refusing 
to baptize infants, and insisting that only believers 
in Christ should receive that ordinance. 

During the first two and a-half centuries, we 
claim that no traces of the existence of infant 


_ baptism are to be found; but that personal faith 
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in Christ was universally required as a conditiun 
of the ordinance. Hence, as immersion was 
universally practised, and as each church was 
independent, we claim that the churches then ex- 
isting were Baptist churches, though not without 
error, which was creeping in, even in Apostolic 
times. And thus, ancient as is the Roman 
hierarchy, going back sixteen hundred years, we 
claim that Baptists are more ancient still, going 
back to the very Apostolic age, and finding their 
origin there. I disclaim all arrogance. I appeal 
to history for the truth of what I have said. 
There are few facts of history better established 
than that immersion generally prevailed,not only 
for two and a-half, but for thirteen centuries ; so 
that clearly, during those two and a-half centuries, 
all Christians were Baptists, so far as the act of 
baptism is concerned. And that only believers’ 
baptism prevailed in that period is also now 
generally conceded. Some have.laid hold of ex- 
pressions used by Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, 
and Origen, and Tertullian in the second and 
early in ‘he third centuries, as evidence of the 
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existence of the rite. But the best scholars now 
abandon such claims; and Baron Bunsen, for- 
merly Prussian ambassador in England, and dis- 
tinguished for his investigations in Church his- 
tory, declares that “Pedobaptism in the more 
modern sense, meaning thereby the baptism of 
new born infants with the vicarious promises 
of parents and other sponsors, was utterly unknown 
to the early Church, not only down to the end 
of the second, but indeed to the middle of the 
third century.” 

I repeat then the conclusion, that not only have 
there been Baptists in all the ages, but that in 
the age immediately succeeding the Apostolic, all 
were Baptists. None other were known. 

And now will you be surprised if I say, that I 
lay little or no stress upon all this as proof that 
we are right. It has its value, for it is truth, and 
all truth is precious. It is also well calculated to 
encourage Baptists of the present day, and 
specially those who, like ourselves, have much to 
eontend with, to see that our principles have thus 
fought their way through the ages, conducted by 
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God’s own mighty hand. But it is not on the 
example of man that we depend, but on the 
word of God. Satisfactory evidence that the 
principles we hold and the ordinances we admin- 
ister are taught in the New Testament is worth 
more than all human testimony or practice in 
their favor. In fact, the practice of the churches 
of the age immediately after the Apostles is worth 
nothing, except so far as it is presumption that 
such was the teaching of the Apostles and the 
practice of the churches reared by their hands. 
And even this evidence, strong as it may be, is 
not to be compared with a plain text from the 
New Testament itself, declaring directly what 
Christ and the Apostles said and did, and what 
was done under their direction. What we want 
as the warrant for our principles and practices 
is, as Wickliffe said, that they be “plainly ex- 
pressed in Scripture.” And such is my convic. 
tion that Scripture is the true, the only standard, 
that if there were not a Baptist on earth, and I 
had no evidence there had ever been one since 
Apostolic times, finding Baptist principles and 
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practices in the New Testament, I would leave 
all Christendom, and leap over the ages, con- 
tented to be found in the path of simple obedi- 
ence to the word of God. 

Task, then, in conclusion, were not the churches 
of the New Testament Baptist churches? We 
believe that they were, being made up of beliey- 
ers, and believers only, who believing in Christ 
and confessing their sins were buried with Christ 
in baptism. I humbly claim that we originated, 
not at the Reformation, nor in the dark ages, 
nor in any century after the Apostles; but that 
our marching orders are the Commission, and 
that the first Baptist Church was the Church at 
Jerusalem. And I beg you, calling no man 
master, like the Berean Jews, to search the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things be so. 
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* . a Peter and John answered and said unto them, 
Wheuuner it be right in the sight of God to hearken untae 
you more than unto God, judge ye.” —Aets iv. 19. 

“ But as then he that was born after the flesh, persecuted 
him that was born after the Spirit, even so-dt is now.” — 
Gal. iv. 29. : 

“ Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servanta 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now 
is my kingdom not from hence.”—John xviii. 36. 

“Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be 
holden up: for God is able to make him stand.”—Rom., 
xiv. 4, 


DO not propose to discuss these texts, but 
they are the ground-work of the doctrine 
of soul liberty. 

- Perhaps it may be queried, Why recall 
the past? I ask, What is the use of his- 
tory? Besides, there has been great ignorance, 
even on the part of our own people, touching the 
5 
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prowess and sufferings of our fathers, and we 
have Scripture precedent for rehearsing the deeds 
of those who have contended and suffered for the 
truth.. Finally, be it observed, that our Saviour 
has said, ‘ By their fruits shall ye know them,’ and 
we may judge of the character of principles by 
what they have wrought; and if we find that 
Baptist principles have borne good fruit, we may 
draw an argument in favor of their truth, though 
we are not to take any glory to ourselves. And 
just as we take no glory to ourselves, so I expressly 
disclaim casting odium on any now living, or hold- 
ing them responsible for what those of their faith 
may havedonein pastages. Should not friends of 
other denominations, and of no denomination, be 
willing to know the truth, and to give our fathers 
credit for what they achieved? Religious free- 
dom now generally prevails. All in our land 
rejoice, and would not have it otherwise. If it 
can be shown that Baptists chiefly fought the 
battle, and won the boon for all, should not all 
be willing to award them the meed of praise 
which is their due? 

A preliminary word is necessary as to the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Baptists—some of those 
principles being now held by them in common 
with other denominations, but always held by 
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them. It is often asked, wonderingly, if not 
sneeringly, why Baptists make so much of water, 
and it is assumed that the question of more or 
less water is the great question on which they 
differ from other denominations. This is far 
from being the case. There are certain funda- 
mental principles which they hold, and have 
ever held, and which have largely characterized 
them as a people: Christ Jesus, the sole Law- 
giver in spiritual things; the word of God, the 
only authoritative guide in religious faith and 
practice ; the responsibility of each individual to 
God and to him alone, in all matters of conscience 
and religious worship; the restriction of church 
membership to persons making personal and 
credible profession of faith in Christ; and the 
independence of the churches of Christ. Hence 
they reject infant baptism, both because they find 
no warrant for it in the word of God, and be- 
cause they believe that it tends to break down 
the distinction between the Church and the world, 
and interferes with the freedom of the individual, 
by fixing his church relations for him without 
his consent. They also insist upon the burial of 
the body in water, not because they attribute 
efficacy to water, little or much, but because such 
‘was the command and example of Christ, and 
1* 
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the practice of the Apostles, and there is neither 
safety nor fitness in any departure from the plain 
command of the one Lawgiver in Zion, and the 
practice of those inspired men under whom the 
first churches were formed. 

I do not propose, in my discussion, to go back 
of the sixteenth century, partly because I wish 
to keep on ground which all will admit to be 
tenable, and partly because, even limiting myself 
to the consideration of the last 350 years, the 
subject and the materials are too vast to be dis- 
posed of in the space at my command. Nor 
shall I go into detail in reference to the suffer- 
ings and achievements of Virginia Baptists for 
soul liberty, partly for want of space, and partly 
because that is considered in another discourse 
of this series. 

IT submit three propositions :— 

I. The Baptists have suffered from the viola- 
tion of religious freedom by others. 

II. The Baptists, and the Baptists alone, of 
Christian denominations who have existed for the 
period under consideration, have never violated 
religious freedom. 

III. The Baptists, in every particular, stand 
forth pre-eminent as the champions of religious 
freedom. 


AND THE BAPTISTS. 


I. The Baptists have suffered from the violation 
of religious freedom by others. 

This needs not to be proved ; and for ‘dhacteas 
tions, the difficulty is not to find, but to select 
material. The Baptists have suffered, in com- 
mon with other Christian denominations, for their 
faith as Christians; have suffered at the hands 
of wicked rulers, and of the Roman hierarchy. 
They have also suffered by themselves, and for 
their peculiar views as Baptists; have suffered 
at the hands of Lutherans, Episcopalians, and 
_ Presbyterians. And it is a noteworthy, fact, that 
for nothing has more persecution been suffered, 
than for the rejection of infant baptism. It is 
indeed a strong presumption against this rite, 
that to so great an extent have carnal weapons 
been. used in its defence, and severe persecution 
been inflicted by its supporters upon its opponents, 

Hear the following testimony from Mosheim. 
I quote from Dr. Maclaine’s translation, vol. ii. 
p. 180. After distinguishing between the re- 
bellious, fanatical Anabaptists, and those, to quote 
his own words, who were “free from any other 
reproach than the errors they maintained, and 
their too ardent desire of spreading them among 
the multitude,” he goes on to say, still speaking 
of the Anabaptists as a class: “In almost all the 
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countries of Europe, an unspeakable number of 
those unhappy wretches preferred death in its 
worst forms, to a retraction of their errors. 
Neither the view of the flames, that were kindled 
to consume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, 
nor the terrors of the sword, could shake their 
invincible but ill-placed constancy, or make them 
abandon tenets that seemed to them dearer than 
life and all its enjoyments. The Mennonites 
have preserved voluminous records of the lives, 
actions, and unhappy fate of those of their sect 
who suffered for the crimes of rebellion or heresy 
which were imputed to them. Certain it is that 
they were treated with severity, and it is much 
to be lamented that so little distinction was made 
between the members of this sect, when the sword 
of justice was unsheathed against them. Why 
were the innocent and the guilty involved in the 
same fate? Why were doctrines, purely theo- 
logical, or at worst, fanatical, punished with the 
same rigor that was shown to crimes inconsistent 
with the peace and welfare of civil society? 
Those who had no other marks of peculiarity 
than their administering baptism to adult per- 
sons only, and their excluding unrighteous per- 
sons from the external communion of the Church, 
ought undoubtedly to have met with milder. 
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treatment than that which was given to secitious 
incendiaries.” 

Mosheim does not appear to be sound on reli- 
gious freedom; he evidently thinks that these 
Baptists, though punished too severely, ought to 
have been punished for their heresy. But let us 
continue to hear his testimony : 

“Many Anabaptists suffered death, not on ac- 
count of their being considered rebellious sub- 
jects, but merely because they were judged to be 
incorrigible heretics; for,’ he adds, “in this 
. century (7. e. the sixteenth), the error of limiting 
the administration of baptism to adult persons 
only, and the practice of re-baptizing such as 
had received that sacrament in infancy, were 
looked upon as most flagitious and intolerable 
heresies.” 

The details of the sufferings of the Baptists for 
their opinions are heart-sickening, yet fill us with 
admiration for their piety and heroism. In Ger- 
many “they were plundered, thrust into dun- 
geons, banished, and numbers of them beheaded 
or burned alive.” “Ferdinand, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, 1527, issued an edict denouncing 
death to the Baptists.” By the edict embodying 
the decisions of the Diet of Spires, it was “or- 
dained that every Anabaptist, or re-baptized 
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person, male or female, being of ripe years and 
understanding, should be deprived of life.” 
“The Emperor Charles V., evinced his malig- 
nity by procuring civil edicts at German Diets. 
In 1544, when other Protestants were treated 
with leniency, severe measures were adopted 
against the Baptists. At Augsburg, 1551, ex- 
termination was threatened against them, and 
priests and people united to put it into execu- 
tion.” “Torture was frequently employed to 
wring from the sufferers the names and abodes 
of their associates, or to force them, under the 
pressure of anguish, to renounce their faith.” 
“Two young females, who had been recently 
baptized, were imprisoned and severely tortured, 
but they did not swerve from the truth. When 
they were led out to die, wreaths of straw were 
placed on their heads, by way of contempt and 
mockery. ‘Since Christ,’ said one of them, 
‘wore for us a crown of thorns, why should we 
not in return, and for his honor, wear this crown 
of straw? Our faithful God will, instead of this, 
set a beautiful crown of gold and a glorious gar- 
land upon our heads.’ So they went cheerfully 
to the fire.” Johannes Bair lay in prison twenty 
years. He wrote to his brethren from a dark 
hole, begging piteously for a Bible, saying for 
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the want of it he had endured great hunger and 
thirst Soon thereafter he died, and obtained 
the martyr’s crown. But many of the details of 
the tortures of the German Baptists are too har- 
rowing, too horrible. 

It is little better in Switzerland. At Zurich, 
in 1525, the Magistracy issued an edict prohibit- 
ing believers’ baptism, enjoining infant baptism, 
and threatening severely the disobedient. And 
they were thus dealt with, being imprisoned and 
banished. Still they persevered, and in 1526 it 
was ordered that if any baptized others, or sub- 
mitted to baptism (ve-baptism they’ called it), 
they should be “ drowned without mercy.” Zwin- 
gle approved of this; and Felix Mantz, his inti- 
mate friend, and a learned and pious man, was 
first imprisoned and then drowned, for holding 
and practising believers’ baptism. Many other 
Baptist ministers in Switzerland were drowned 
and burned; not for rebellion, not for other 
heresy, but for opposition to infant baptism. The 
meetings of the Baptists were held in secret, in 
the woods, and under cover of the night. Finally 
they left the country in large numbers, going to 
Moravia, where, for a season, they were tolerated. 
But, though their industry, honesty, and peace- 
ableness commanded respect, Ferdinand was per- 
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suaded to expelthem. “It was summer; harvest 
time was near, and the vintage would follow 
shortly afterwards, and humanity would have 
dictated that if justice demanded the banishment 
of these men, they should have the opportunity 
of gathering in the produce of their labors, and 
so be provided with the means of sustenance for 
themselves and their families during the coming 
winter.” Instead, they were ordered to depart 
within three weeks and three days, on pain of 
death if they were found even in the border of 
the country, after the prescribed time. 

The historian Robinson, as quoted by Cramp, 
says: “ Heaven (Cramp, 267) had smiled on their 
earnest labors; their fields stood thick with corn, 
and the sun and dew were improving every mo- 
ment to give them their last polish. The yellow 
ears waved a homage to their owners, and the 
wind whistled through the stems, and the russet 
herbage softly said, ‘Put in the sickle, the har- 
vest is come.’ Their luxuriant vine leaves, too, 
hung aloft by tendrils mantling over the cluster- 
ing grapes, like watchful parents over their ten- 
der offspring ; but all were fenced by an imperial 
edict, and it was instant death to approach. 
Without leaving one murmur upon record, in 
solemn, silent submission to the power that gov- 
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erns the universe, and causes all things tu ‘ work 
together for good,’ they packed up and departed. 
In several hundred carriages they conveyed their 
sick, their innocent, new-born infants at the 
breasts of their mothers, and their decrepid pa- 
rents, whose work was done, and whose silvery 
locks told every one that they wanted only the 
favor of a grave. At the borders they filed off, 
some to Hungary, some to Transylvania, some to 
Wallachia, and others to Poland—greater, far 
greater, for their virtue, than Ferdinand for all 
his titles, and for all his glory.” 

In the Netherlands, the hand of oppression 
was heavy on the Baptists, and that too for their 
distinctive religious tenets. The following sen- 
tence is recorded in the sentence book of the 
Court of Friesland: “Sicke Freerks, on this 
20 March, 1531, is condemned by the Court, 
to be executed with the sword; his body shall 
be laid on the wheel, and his head set upon a 
stake, because he has been rebaptized, and perse- 
vered in that baptism.” In 1532, three were 
burned at the Hague. By edicts published in 
the following year, all persons were forbidden to 
harbor Baptist preachers in Holland; and Bap- 
tists refusing to recant were to be slain. 

“On the 10th of June, 1535, a furious decree 

Bee 
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was published at Brussels. Death by fire was 
the punishment of all Baptists who should be 
detected, and should refuse to abjure. If they 
recanted, they were still to die, but not by fire; 
the men were to be put to death by the sword, 
‘the women in a sunken pit.’ Those who failed 
to deliver up Baptists were to suffer the same 
punishment as accomplices. Informers were 
promised one-third of the confiscated estates. 
And all persons were forbidden ‘to claim or 
seek any grace, forgiveness, or reconciliation for 
the said Anabaptists, or to present any petitions 
on their behalf; it being understood,’ says the 
emperor, ‘that it is not our will that any Ana- 
baptists (because of their wicked opinions) shall 
be received into favor, but be punished, as a 
warning to others, without any dissimulation, 
favor, or delay.’”’—Cramp, p. 197. 

When the Inquisition was introduced into the 
Netherlands, in 1550, by Charles V., the remon- 
strances of the people were such as to compel 
some relaxation of the severity, but there was 
no relaxation toward the Baptists. “ Protestants 
and Papists united to persecute them.” 

Under Philip II., the edict was renewed, with 
additional articles: “The publication of Baptist 
hooks was prohibited, and the right of disposing 
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of their property by sale or will was taken away.” 
Subsequently, it was decreed that no settler 
should come into Holland without proof that 
his children had been baptized according to the 
rites of Rome. Those attending at the birth of 
children were to be sworn to secure the christen- 
ing of every infant at whose birth they were 
present, or to report neglect to the magistrates. 

“The Baptist martyrology contains distinct 
notices of about 400 brethren and sisters, bar- 
barously put to death under the aforesaid 

edicts.” 
~ The torture was constantly resorted to, either 
to force a recantation, or to procure the discovery 
of the hiding-places of the brethren. The vic- 
tims were stretched on the rack, or thumb screws 
were employed, or a similar instrument applied 
to. the ankles.’ No regard was paid “to sex, 
station, or age. The delicate maiden, the 
honored minister, the venerable confessor of 
threescore and ten,” suffered alike. 

And these sufferings were not for crime, not 
for sedition, but for religious opinions. These 
men and women were of irreproachable morals, 
innocent and unoffending. Some of them suffered 
for their rejection of Romish errors, in common 
with the other Reformers: many, as we have 
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seen, even with the approval of the Reformers, 
for their opinions and practices on baptism. 

These facts are in reference to the Continent. 
Turn we to England, the same melancholy view 
is presented. 

In 1534, Henry VIII., in assuming the head- 
ship of the English Church, issued a proclama- 
tion, commanding foreigners who had been bap- 
tized in infancy, and had renounced that baptism 
and been rebaptized, to leave the realm in twelve 
days, on pain of death if they remained. It 
seems that certain Dutch Baptists braved the 
threatened punishment; for twenty-six were, in 
different places, and at different dates, burned 
within a few years. Bishop Latimer said ina 
sermon before Edward VI.: “The Anabaptists 
that were burnt here in divers towns in England 
‘went to their death even intrepide, as ye will say, 
without any fear in the world, cheerfully. Well, 
let them go.” 

“The hatred of Baptists was further shown by 
excepting them from general acts of pardon. 
Such acts were published in 1538, ’40, and 50, 
but those who held that infants should not be 
baptized were excluded. Thieves and vagabonds 
shared the king’s favor, but Baptists were not to 
be tolerated.” 
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Under Edward VI., many Baptists suffered 
extreme punishment, Cranmer and Latimer, and 
Ridley and John Rogers either approving or 
actually assisting as inquisitors. Some of these 
sufferers were ladies of culture and piety, and 
remarkable for their benevolence and active 
Christian zeal. They died for no fault, but 
simply for their opinions. ; 

Under Bloody Mary, a good proportion of the 
“martyr blood that flowed was from the veins of 
Baptists; and many of our name “passed to 
heaven through the fire.” 

Elizabeth began her reign, following in the 
footsteps of her father, and commanded all 
nolding the opinions of the Anabaptists to depart 
the realm within twenty days, under severe 
penalties. In 1575, April 3d, just outside the 
gates of London, a congregation of Dutch Bap- ' 
_ tists was met in a private house. They were 
interrupted, and twenty-five arrested and tried 
before a commission, of which the Bishop of 
London was the head. Four doctrinal questions 
were proposed to them, one being: “ Ought not 
little children to be baptized?” Answer: “Not 
s0; we find it not written in the Holy Scrip- 
ture.” They were put in prison. Five recanted. 
“Fourteen woren and a youth were sent out of 

on 
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the country; the youth was whipped from the 
prison to the wharf.” The rest were put in 
heavy irons in a damp, filthy dungeon in New- 
gate. One sunk under the confinement. Two 
-were burned at Smithfield, by warrant of the 
Protestant Elizabeth, their crime opinion. One 
of these was an aged man and poor, with nine 
children depending on him, and his first wife 
had been martyred in Ghent, and his second 
wife was the widow of a martyr. 
I might thus go on through the reigns of the 
next sovereigns of England, rehearsing the suf- 
ferings of the Baptists for their opinions; some- 
times opinions held in common with other Chris- 
tians; often for the tenets peculiar to them as 
Baptists. Even after death ceased to be judicially 
inflicted for religion, multitudes languished out 
their lives in Newgate, and were as truly mar- 
tyrs as their predecessors at Smithfield. Among 
those so suffering was Delaune. It seems that 
Dr. Calamy had challenged the Nonconformists 
to a discussion of the points at issue between them 
and the Church of England. Delaune accepted 
the challenge and wrote a Plea for the Noncon- 
formists, of which Defoe says: “the book is per- 
fect.” For this book he was tried at the Old 
Bailey, aud Jeffries was on the Bench. He was 
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sent to Newgate, and his wife and two children 
went with him. First the wife and little ones 
died, and then death released him, 

One of the most interesting objects visited by 
me during my sojourn in England was Broad- 
mead Chapel, Bristol. It was so, not chiefly be- 
cause Halland Ryland had ministered there, but 
from the trials through which that church had 
passed from 1660, for a quarter of a century, 
Their meetings were continually interrupted, and 
ministers and members were fined and imprisoned. 
For some time, the pastor preached from his win- 
- dow in the fourth story of the jail. They also met 
for months in lanes and highways, and in the 
forests; and all sorts of devices, some of them 
exceedingly ingenious, were adopted to escape 
their persecutors, and still hold their services. 
Their spirit appeared in their resolution that 
those members absenting themselves through 
fear should be dealt with as disorderly members, 
One of their pastors languished for nearly three 
years in prison and then died there, a true mar: 
tyr. This was in the reign of Charles IL., and 
during his reign the jails of England were filled 
with Baptist martyrs and confessors. 

Did time permit, we might see many scenes 
similar to these in New England, and even in 
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Virginia during this period. But I hasten to my 
second proposition. 

II. The Baptists and the Baptists alone, of denom- 
imations in existence during the period considered, 
never persecuted. 

Suffering themselves for religion, they never, 
never persecuted others. It is hard to prove a 
negative, but the challenge is confidently made 
to find a single instance in which the Baptists 
persecuted others. It cannot be done. Perse- 
cuted by others, they have themselves never in 
the slightest degree violated the great principles 
of religious freedom. While their own blood has 
been freely shed for their opinions, their hands 
are innocent of the blood of others. No martyr 
blood stains their garments, nor have they ever 
assumed any position or held any tenet subversive 
of soul liberty. 

When this has been urged, as it could not be 
denied, it has been common to say, “The reason is 
that the Baptists have never had the power; 
had they possessed the opportunity, they would 
have done as the rest.” But herein are two grand 
mistakes. 

First : it is not true that Baptists have never 
had the power to exercise control in State, to be 
supp ted by the State, and to be, to say the least, 
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intolerant of others. I will meution several 
instances. 

Rhode Island was founded under Baptist 
auspices. Had Roger Williams and his people 
desired peculiar privileges or monopolies or im- 
munities, they might have had them. Had they 
chosen to exclude those who had persecuted and 
banished him, they might have done so. Had 
they chosen to establish the Baptist denomination, 
and visit pains and penalties on all dissenting 
from their faith, they might have done so.. Had 

they chosen to punish infant baptism, as others 
had done its neglect, they might have done so. 
On the contrary, “in the code of laws established 
by them,” says Judge Story, “we read for the 
first time since Christianity ascended the throne 
of the Cesars, the declaration that conscience 
should be free, and men should not be punished 
for worshiping God in the way they were per- 
suaded he requires.” 

And repeated are the instances in which State 
patronage has been, not only offered, but pressed 
upon the Baptists, and refused by them on 
principle. 

In Virginia, in 1784, when the Baptists had 
well nigh conquered in their struggle for reli- 
gious freedom, a comp~omise was proposed in the 
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form of the famous assessment bill. Every one 
was to be taxed to support religion, but to have 
the liberty of saying to which denomination his 
tax was to be applied. The Baptists saw that — 
this was an alliance of Church and State, and 
that in it lurked the germ of persecution—that it 
was, in fact, persecution ; and though they had as 
much to gain by it as any other people, inas- 
much as their principles were rapidly spreading, 
they not only declined for themselves, but ear- 
nestly» protested against and opposed it; and 
though part of the time—yea, in the pinch of the 
conflict—they stood as a denomination almost 
alone, they succeeded in defeating it. 

In Georgia, in 1785, a law for the establish- 
ment and support of religion was actually 
passed, through the influence of the Episcopa- 
lians. It embraced all denominations and gave 
all equal privileges; but the very same year, the 
Baptists remonstrated against it, sent two mes- 
sengers to the legislature, and it was promptly 
repealed. In both ministers and members they 
were the most numerous denomination ; and their 
ministers might have lived on the public treasury, 
and occupied every neighborhood, but they knew 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and 
preferred to pine in poverty, as many of them 
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did, rather than consent to the unholy marriage 
of the Church and State. 

Once more. In Holland, about the beginning 
of the present century, the king of that country, 
influenced largely by the history of the Dutch 
Baptists, written by Ypeig and Dermont, offered 
the Baptists the patronage and support of the 
State, and they declined the alliance—declined 
it on principle. 

I have thus, by four historical instances, dis- 
proved the charge, that Baptists have never 
wielded the sword and held the purse of State 
simply because they have not had the power. 

But there is still another way of dealing with 
this charge. The principles of the Baptists— 
their fundamental principles—those principles 
without which they would not be Baptists—for- 
bid such a course, and render it impossible. 
Their views of the individuality of religion and 
the spiritiality of Christ’s Kingdom, compel 
them to he the champions of religious freedom. 
Just as they would not baptize an unconscious 
child, so they would not compel an adult to pro- 
fess either religion, or any form of it; regarding 
both as essentially inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of religion and the unworldliness of 
Christ’s Church. I do not suppose that there is 
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any essential difference in human nature, the 
world over. Like the atmosphere, its constitu-— 
tion is the same always and everywhere. The 
men who were on the Northern side in the late 
war might have been on the Southern, and vice 
versa, had only their circumstances, their training, 
their principles, been exchanged. And s0, no 
doubt, the very men who have been Baptists 
might have been hierarchists and persecutors— 
that is, if their fundamental principles had been 
reversed ; in other words, if they had not been 
Baptists. But it is impossible for those imbued 
with and holding Baptist sentiments to be other 
than in favor of soul freedom. 

And now I come to the other part of my 
proposition: Not only have Baptists never been 
allied to the State and never persecuted, but they 
are the only denomination of Christians of whom 
this is true. I, of course, expressly except those 

denominations which have come into existence 
since the universal recognition of the doctrine of 
soul liberty. 

Dr. Underhill, of London, in his “Struggles 
and Triumphs of Religious Liberty,” says: “ There 
is not a confession of faith nor a creed framed by. 
any of the Reformers which does not give to the 
magistrate coercive power in religion, and almost 
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every one at the same time curses the resisting 
Baptists. . . . Not a Reformer of any eminence 
can be named who did not take part in this 
crusade ;—Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, Bucer, 
Bullinger, Calvin, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
many more. Whether the Baptists were con- 
founded in disputation or not, the burden of the 
song is, that at the last, ‘the magistrates asserted 
their authority.’ The right of reading the Scrip- 
tures and judging for one’s self was professed by 
the Reformers, but their practical denial of it is 
written in the blood of the Baptists.” 

We have seen how Episcopacy kindled its fires 
at Smithfield, and how the very men who after- 
wards suffered as Protestant martyrs under 
Bloody Mary, had themselves led Baptists to the 
stake. 

Presbyterianism was not less intolerant. The 
Edinburgh Convention, which framed the arti- 
cles of Church polity, declared certain Ecclesias- 
tical offenders worthy of death. They declare 
that the maintaining of certain feasts and fasts, 
Christmas, Epiphany, etc., “ought not to escape 
the punishment of the civil magistrate ””—“ in- 
tolerance which drew from Milton the famous 
sarcasm, ‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ 
large ” Cramp says: “The Presbyterians of 

sr ed 
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the seventeenth century held toleration in abhor: 
rence. It was in their eyes the quintessence of 
all heresy.” Baxter said: “I abhor unlimited 
liberty and toleration of all,” and he declared 
himself able to prove the wickedness of it. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Parliament declared it would 
never admit toleration of any sects or schisms 
contrary to the solemn league and covenant. 
The Presbyterian ministers of London declared 
that they hated toleration, accounting it unlaw- 
ful and pernicious. “Even John Knox, the 
father of Scotch Presbyterianism, hunted as he 
had been, in 1560, wrote a treatise in defence of 
the persecution of the Baptists.” Calvin wri te: 
“Godly princes may lawfully issue edicts for 
compelling obstinate and rebellious persons to 
worship the true God, and to maintain the unity 
of the faith.” He burned Michael Servetus, the 
Spaniard, for heresy. Luther, in a letter to 
Menius and Myconius, in 1530, says: “I am 
pleased that you intend to publish a book 
against the Anabaptists as soon as possible. Since 
they are not only blasphemous, but also seditious 
men, let the sword exercise its rights over them.” 
Zwingle declares that whoever submitted to im- 
mersion, after having been sprinkled, should be 
drovned. The very Puritans, fleeing from per- 
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secution to New England shores, became perse- 
cutors. 

Among these Pedobaptist persecutors and de- 
fenders of persecution are many whom we delight 
to honor for much that was good in them, and 
for much good accomplished by them. But, 
whatever they did or were, it cannot be denied 
that they were persecutors and the defenders of 
persecution, and that they had no adequate con- 
ception of soul freedom. We are careful to affirm 
that, as men and as Christians, they may have 
been equal to any Baptists, and that their views 
and course on this subject were due to certain 
false principles which they held. It is certainly 
a very remarkable and significant fact, account 
for it as we may, that the body of Christians 
contending for believers’ baptism has never per- 
secuted, and that all the denominations which 
reject it have done so. It would seem that there 
must be some connection between infant baptism, 
certainly as formerly administered, and persecu- 
tion. Dr. Underhill says: “The Church, with 
the Reformers, was not the segregation of the 
good in bonds of holy amity and alliance with 
each other and the Lord, from the mass of pollu- 
tion reigning around them, but embraced in its 
maternal arms all who, at any age, had been 
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sealed as the Church’s own, whether they were 
helpless infants or strangers to the power of 
spiritual truth. It was sufficient that they bore 
the “magic mark which, it was asserted, made 
them children of God and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven. Such a Church might be con- 
stituted by human agencies; it was in human 
power to effect it; and accordingly, by the secu- 
lar arm, the Reformers sought to frame it.” I 
ask, moreover, if it be not a violation of the 
principle of religious freedom—of soul liberty— 
to attempt to fix the religious status of a child 
before he can decide upon the subject—to fix it 
not by argument, but by a rite imposed upon 
him in his unconsciousness; specially when, as is 
often the case, that rite is afterwards held up as 
an obstacle to his obeying Christ by being bap- 
tized on his personal faith? Should an objector 
ask,“W hy is not Pedobaptism now accompanied by 
the intolerance which accompanied it in the past, 
if there be a connection between the two?” several 
answers might be given. First, the spirit of the 
age is different. The doctrine of religious free- 
dom having obtained ground, holds it, in spite 
of practices, to some extent inconsistent with it. 
Second, infant baptism is far less prevalent than 
it once was. Even among nominally Pedobap- 
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tist denominations, it is mucn less generally 
practised than formerly. And, finally, the old 
ground on which it was based is largely aban- 
doned, and the greatest contrariety of opinion 
exists among those who practise it, as to its sig- 
nificance and the status of the baptized child.: 

It may possibly be plead, in extenuation of 
the errors and crimes of the men to whom we 
have referred, that these crimes and errors were 
in accordance with the age in which they lived ; 
that these men were not behind their age, but 
fully abreast of it, and animated only by its 
spirit. Granted! Then, the Baptists who, in 
that very age, plead, not merely for deliverance 
for themselves—for which they would have de- 
served little credit—but for equal religious free- 
dom for all ;—the Baptists must have been before 
their age. They were. Many of them were 
simple, humble people, yet, imbued with the spirit 
of that Book which is for all ages, they grasped 
the doctrine of soul liberty, and held it firmly. 
They were not only sufferers by reason of the 
violation of religious freedom by others, but also 
—and this is my last proposition— 

III. The Baptists were its first, staunchest, and 
most consistent champions. 

They anticipated Dr. Watts— 
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‘“‘ Let Cesar’s dues be ever paid 
To Cesar and his throne; 
But conscience and the soul were made 
To be the Lord’s alone.” 


_ The first modern treatise ever written upon 
Religious Liberty was by Leonard Busher, a 
Baptist, in 1614. Its title is “ Religious Peace, 
ora Plea for Liberty of Conscience.” It is no 
plea for mere toleration, but a demand for lib- 
erty of conscience for every human being. Take 
some of its words to witness: “That it may be 
lawful for every person, or persons, yea, Jews, 
Turks, Pagans, and Papists, to write, dispute, 
confer and reason, print and publish any matter, 
touching any religion, either for or against 
whomsoeyer.” Can the nineteenth century, for 
fulness of freedom, can 1873 surpass that? Nor 
are these the sentiments of a single man merely. 
Three years before, the Baptist Confession of 
Faith, then published, used this language: “We 
believe that the magistrate is not to meddle with: 
religion or matters of conscience, nor compel 
men to this or that form of religion, because 
Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church 
and the conscience.” Can the doctrine of reli- 
gious freedom be put upon any better, or other 
basis now? But for more than one hundred 
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years, the Baptists had been petitioning for 
religious freedom, equal rights for all. F-om 
the time of Henry VIII. to William III, a full 
century and a half, the Baptists struggled to 
gain a footing, and to secure toleration, not only 
for themselves, but for all, on the broad basis of 
liberty of conscience. From 1611—as appears 
from the documents recently republished by the 
Hansard Knollys Society—they issued appeal 
after appeal, addressed to the king, the parlia- 
ment, the people, in behalf of this soul liberty, 
written with a breadth of view and force of 
argument hardly since exceeded. In ‘Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia, in the article “ Baptists,” 
Mr. Locke says: “The Baptists were from the 
first the friends of liberty ; just and true liberty; 
equal and impartial liberty.” 

Leonard Busher’s treatise, already quoted 
from, was republished in 1642, prefaced by an 
address to the Presbyterian people, and begging 
them to abate their misguided eagerness in 
prosecuting their conscientious brethren. 

In 1615, the year after Busher’s first edition, 
another tract appeared. Its title is, “ Persecution 
for Religion judged and condemned by Christ’s un- 
worthy Witnesses, his Majesty’s faithful Subjects, 
commonly but most falsely, called Ana paptists.” 
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It says, “ Earthly authority belongeth to earthly 
kings; but spiritual authority belongeth to that 
one spiritual King who is King of kings.” 

In 1620, the year the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, another treatise was published by 
those calling themselves “ Your Majesty’s loyal 
Subjects, unjustly called Anabaptists.” — Its title 
is, “A most humble Supplication of many of the 
King’s loyal Subjects, who are persecuted only for 
differing in Religion.” “The work was written 
in Newgate prison. Its authors were denied ink 
and paper, but some friends, who supplied them 
with milk, put paper instead of corks in the milk 
bottles, and milk was used instead of ink. The 
writing, afterwards held to a fire, became legible, 
and was copied. Roger Williams said, that their 
arguments were written in milk and answered in 
blood.” 

Many other works followed, all of the earliest 
by Baptists. In those days no others advocated 
religious liberty. 

Episcopalians claim for Jeremy Taylor the 
honor of being first to advocate soul liberty ; but, 
in the first place, his plea is only for toleration ; 
he had not reached the idea of freedom. And, 
moreover, his treatise was issued nearly forty 
years efter that of Leonard Busher, which was 
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published when Taylor was but a year old. 
Even the first American treatise preceded it by 
several years. Bancroft says of Roger Williams’ 
work on soul liberty, “In its defence he was the 
precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor; for 
Taylor limited his toleration to a few Christian 
sects; the philanthropy of Williams compassed 
the earth.” 

The honor has been claimed for ie Presbyte- 
rians. But the Scotch Presbyterian League, relied 
on by those preferring the chen, was not only 
made years after the Baptist utterances named, 
but it was far behind them in its tone—nay, it 
bound its signers to persecute Papists and Prela- 
tists, and was designed to establish a national 
church. 

The first treatise written on this continent 
claiming full religious freedom was by Roger 
Williams, in 1644, and called, “The Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution for cause of Conscience, etc.” 
John Cotton, a Pedobaptist preacher, answered 
it, defending the right of compulsion. In 1647, 
Williams replied to Cotton in another treatise, 
called, “The Bloody Tenet yet more bloody, by 
Mr. Cotton’s Endeavor to wash it white.” 

As a specimen of the sentiment of the day, 
hear the following from Cotton: “If men be 
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found to walk in the way of the wicked, their 
brethren may deprive them, in some cases, not 
only of the common air of the country by ban- 
ishment, but even of the common air of the world 
by death, and yet (!) hope to live with them 
eternally in the heavens.” 

Singularly enough, pre-eminence has been 
claimed for the Roman Catholics and Lord Bal- 
timore in the championship of religious freedom 
in this country. But a moment’s candid consid- 
eration will show that such a claim cannot be 
sustained. Leaving out of view the fact that the 
doctrine of soul liberty was established in Rhode 
Island two years before the first enactment in 
Maryland, it must be observed that Lord Balti- 
more proposed, not liberty, but mere toleration ; 
and that even this toleration was so partial that 
the very statute providing it punished sundry 
heretical opinions and utterances with fines, im- 
prisoument, whipping, banishment, death. Lord 
Baltimore may have been a kind-hearted man, 
and he certainly was, either from policy, or prin- 
ciple, or amiability, vastly ahead of many Pa- 
pists; but who will, with the page of history 
open, name him in the same category with Roger 
Williams? 
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WHAT THE BAPTISTS HAVE DONE FOR 
‘THE WORLD. 


—tor— 


T is not proposed in this discourse, or in 
this series, to indulge in a boastful spirit. 

“ Its main object is to inform Baptists on 
matters interesting and important to them, 
that they may have proper self-respect, and may 
be incited to walk worthy of their principles and 
their forefathers. If, however, it should seem to 
any that undue prominence is given to denomi- 
national matters, and that we, as Baptists, are 
yielding at all to self-complacency and self-admi- 
ration, by all means let the occasion be remem- 
bered. Let it be borne in mind that this is the 
Memorial year—the Jubilee year of Virginia 


_ Baptists. And let it be also remembered that 
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we are by no means peculiar in such celebrations 
and in such rejoicings. Only a few months ago 
the Presbyterians of the North celebrated the 
reunion of the Old ana New School branches, 
and raised as a thank-offering a grand sum. More 
recently the Presbyterians of Philadelphia ob- 
served the three hundredth anniversary of the 
completion of the work of John Knox in Scot- 
land, the organization of the first Presbytery in 
England, and the martyrdom of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day in France. And in connection with 
the late annual meeting of the conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, held in Pe- 
tersburg, the centennial of Methodism in Virginia 
was celebrated. On all these occasions, no doubt, 
these denominations indulged in reminiscence 
and congratulation, and I, for one, could have 
heard them with pleasure. 

Let me also say that, ardent Baptist as I am, 
I am far from claiming perfection for our de 
nomination, or that we have the monopoly of 
what is good. On the contrary, though I do 
think that the great body of Baptists have ever 
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held the great fundamental truths of the gospel, 
their career has not been unmarked by the errors 
and mistakes which are inseparable from hu- 
manity. Thus, while they stood firmly up for 
religious freedom when no other people even 
recognized it, some of their number, though a 
small minority, carried the doctrine to an ex- 
treme, or rather perverted it to the conclusion 
that magistracy was unlawful. Moreover, I joy- 
fully recognize the good in other Christian de- 
nominations, and the good that has been wrought 
by them. I revere their great and good men, 
living and dead. Call me a close communionist, 
but I thank God I enjoy spiritual communion 
with such men as Calvin and Luther and Jeremy 
Taylor and John Wesley. My mind and heart 
have felt the stimulus of their lives and their 
writings; I thank God for them, and in heaven, 
when I have cast my crown before Jesus, I shall 
rejoice to thank these men for what under God 
they did for Jesus and for humanity and for me. 
And I can see much to emulate and admire in 


each denomination: che decorum of the Episco- 
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palians in the house of God; the faithfulness of 
the Presbyterians in the doctrinal training of their 
children; the zeal and ubiquitous and untiring 
~activity of the Methodists; and the unswerving, 
unwavering fidelity of the Roman Catholics to 
the doctrines they believe. Myself a moderate 
Calvinist of the Andrew Fuller school, I caa 
hear an Arminian on free will, and a hyper-Cal- 
vinist on divine decrees, and when they have 
finished, I can make a prayer in which both of 
them can join. Preferring extempore prayer, I 
am not insensible to its liability to abuse, and to 
advantages which may be connected with forms, 
while I can heartily worship with those who use 
a liturgy. As for social and Christian virtues, 
they are no more confined to sect than they are 
to clime. The finer qualities of human nature, 
and the graces of the Spirit, are distributed, and 
that very equally, among believers of every race 
and every faith. In this community, I not only 
love my ministering brethren, but I wish to im- 
bibe and imitate the much that is excellent and 
Christlike which I see in them; and while I have 
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a noble band of members, no doubt they could 
find Christians in the other denominations here, 
whom they might, in many things, advantage- 
ously follow. A Baptist by conviction, and an 
ardent Baptist, I have ever cultivated, and by 
God’s grace mean to cultivate, and I charge you 
to cherish, a large-heartedness that shall take in 
all who are like Jesus, and rejoice in that like- 
ness wherever it exists. Iam a so-called close- 
communionist, but this whole community could 
testify, that when not prevented by my convic- 
tions, no man goes farther to labor with all, and 
to show good will to all. This has been true of 
you; let it ever be so. It has generally been 
true of Baptists; may it always, and everywhere, 
be true of them. 

Had it not been separately and specially con- 
sidered in another discourse of this series, I 
should state, as among the very chiefest of the 
achievements of the Baptists, the part they have 
borne in winning soul liberty. They have been, 
as a people, scarcely less zealous champions for 

eivil libaty, though in this they have not stood 
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alone, as they long did in respect to religious 
freedom. Their New Testament principles have 
made them democratic. While not disloyal to 
legitimate authority, legitimately exercised, they 
have believed that resistance to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God; and recognizing the dignity of the 
soul, they have held, that government is God’s 
ordinance, not for the pride and emolument and 
pleasure of the ruler, but for the weal of society, 
the good of the governed. In some eases, they 
have been much misunderstood, and much mis- 
represented by history. The Peasant war in 
Germany was not a Baptist affair, though Bap- 
tists were engaged; and Thomas Miinzer, a Bap- 
tist minister, bore a prominent part in it; and 
to him is attributed, either in part or wholly, the 
authorship of the manifesto which the Peasants 
issued—a document which, Voltaire says, “A 
Lycurgus might have signed.” It told a sad 
tale of oppressions suffered, and with boldness, 
yet moderation, demanded redress of their 
wrongs. Had they been successful, this docu- 
ment would have ranked with the Declaration 
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of Independence, and Miunzer might have been 
named with Jefferson and Washington. 

An honorable part the Baptists bore in Eng- 
land, in connection with the efforts of the people 
for freedom. To their influence “ Baxter expli- 
citly attributes that event which caused a shud- 
dering on every throne of Europe—the execution 
of Charles I.” “To them also he traces the in- 
vasion of Scotland: in short, the chief events 
which hurried on the subversion of monarchy, 
and the establishment of a republic. Cromwell’s 
army, composed of intrepid, high-principled yeo- 
manry, was deeply tinged with Baptist senti- 
ments, and the Bible searchings that prevailed 
in their ranks made multitudes of them Bap- 
tists.” Major-General Harrison, one of the most 
distinguished leaders, and long Cromwell’s bosom 
friend; the Chancellor of Ireland under Crom- 
well, Colonel Lilburne; Overton, second in com- 
mand in Scotland; and Okey and Alured; and 
Colonel Mason, the Governor of Jersey; and 
Penn, one of the Admirals of the English navy, 
but even better known as the father of the cele- 
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brated Quaker—were all Baptists. Dr. Wm. R, 
Williams says: “The share of the Baptists in 
shoring up the falling liberties of England, and 
in infusing new vigor and liberality into the con- 
stitution of that country, is not yet generally 
acknowledged. It is scarce even known. The 
dominant party in the Church and the State, at 
the Restoration, became the historians; ‘and 
when the man, and not the lion, was thus the 
painter,’ it was easy to foretell with what party 
all the virtue, all the talents, and all the tri- 
umphs would be found. When our principles 
shall have won their way to more general accépt- 
ance, the share of Baptists in the achievements 
of that day will be disinterred, like many other 
forgotten truths, from the ruins of history. Then 
it will be found, that to the Baptists, English lib- 
erty owes a debt it has never acknowledged.” 

In this country, the Baptists, as a people, were 
the firm friends of civil freedom. In 1789,a 
committee of the Baptist churches of Virginia 
presented an address to General Washington, in 
which they expressed the conviction that relig- 
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ious freedom was not sufficiently provided for in 
the new constitution. This is referred to in an- 
other discourse of this series. I wish now simply 
to quote from Washington’s reply. Remember 
how much disaffection existed, how many loyal- 
ists were to be found, constituting indeed a 
greater foe than British arms to American free- 
dom. Remember, too, the opportunities which 
Washington had of knowing the facts, his im- 
partiality and reliableness as a witness. Wash- 
ington said that the Baptists had been, “ through- 
out America, uniformly the persevering promoters 
of the glorious Revolution.” And in this the 
Baptists of England were with them in feeling. 
After Lord Chatham had deserted the cause of 
the colonies, the English Baptists remained fast 
friends to their liberties. Robert Hall describes 
a scene which occurred when he was a boy. He 
had been taken to the school of Ryland, of 
Northampton. The elder Hall, less known than 
his son, but a great man, and Ryland sat discus- 
sing the war, which they both considered a cru- 
sade against the rights of man. They had 
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become heated, and at length Ryland burst forth, 
“ Brother Hall, I will tell you what I would do, 
if I were General Washington.” “ Well, what 
would youdo?” “ Why, Brother Hall, if I were 
General Washington, I would summon all the 
American officers; they should form a circle 
around me, and J would address them; and we 
would offer a libation in our own blood; and I 
would order one of them to bring a lancet and a 
punch bowl, and we would bare our arms and be 
bled; and when the bow! was full, and we had 
all been bled, I would call upon every man to 
consecrate himself to the work by dipping his 
sword into the bowl, and entering into a solemn 
covenant engagement by oath, one to another, 
and we would swear by him that sits upon the 
throne, and liveth forever and ever, that we 
would never sheath our swords while there was 
an English soldier in arms remaining in America ; 
and that is what I would do, Brother Hall.” 
The younger Hall adds, with exquisite humor, 
“Only conceive, sir, my situation; a poor little 
boy that had never been out of his mother’s 
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chimney corner before, sir, sitting by these two 
old gentlemen, and hearing this conversation 
about blood. Sir, I trembled at the idea of 
being left with such a bloody-minded master. 
Why, sir, I began to think he would no more 
mind killing me than he would killing a fly. I 
quite expected to be bled, sir.” 

I have quoted the passage as well calculated 
to convey to us what were the sentiments of 
English Baptists in regard to the American 
Revolution. And it is an interesting fact that 
to this conversation, overheard by Robert Hall, 
in his boyhood, was probably due one of the 
finest passages to be found in his published ser- 
mons. 

Thomas Jefferson, it will be universally ad- 
mitted, had much to do in shaping the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and secondarily of the United 
States. Now Jefferson was no Baptist. He was, 
however, brought, as was Madison, into close re- 
lation to the Baptists, specially in connection 
with the common struggle for religious freedom. 
And, moreover, ten years before the Revolu- 

v2 
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tion, Jefferson attended for several months the 
monthly meetings of a small Baptist Church near 
Monticello, and witnessed the manner in which 
they transacted their business). He was much 
interested in their church government, and de- 
clared that it was the only true democracy exist- 
ing in the world, and that he believed it would 
be the best plan of government for the American 
colonies. 

I propose now to consider very briefly what 
the Baptists have accomplished for the cause of 
evangelical truth—for the promotion of New 
Testament views and practices. It would be a 
great mistake to measure their success by the 
numbers in their own ranks. They have made 
their influence felt in bringing other Christian 
denominations nearer to New Testament views 
and practices. 

The Reformers did a noble, mighty work, but 
they were neither consistent nor thorough. They 
announced the doctrine of the supremacy of 
Scripture, but they retained a rite depending 
mainly on the authority of the Church. They 
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announced the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
but they contended for infant baptism, and for 
infant baptism as introducing its subjects into 
the Church, and into a state of salvation ; a rite 
which, maintained on those grounds, is antago- 
nistic to that great doctrine, if not utterly sub- 
7ersive of it. The Baptists stood where they had 
ever done, demanding a Church made up only of 
believers; baptism as the act of believers; salva- 
tion by faith through the merits of Christ, and 
apart from ordinances. Now I affirm that Pro- 
testant denominations, specially in this country, 
have been constantly approximating to Baptist 
views. To-day, in the United States, the differ- 
ent evangelical denominations agree that a credi- 
ble profession of personal piety is a prerequisite 
to Church membership and to the communion 
table. One hundred years ago, this was a Bap- 
tist peculiarity. One hundred years ago, the 
baptism of one’s infancy was regarded as all 
sufficient to make him a Christian and a church 
member. Infant baptism, on ‘which this error 

largely rests, is still maintained, but the error is 
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toa great extent abandoned. But the rite itself 
is also falling into comparative disuse. Once all 
infants, except in Baptist communities, were bap- 
tized; now, the vast majority are not. So, too, 
immersion is gaining ground. And learned men 
of all denominations are more and more testify- 
ing to Baptist views. No doubt the struggle will 
be severe and prolonged, but I look to see this 
sort of change ;—a contest between the spiritual 
and the ritual element; and the former in all 
the denominations, while retaining their names 
and organizations, coming back to believers’ 
baptism. 
Nor have the Baptists confined themselves to 
the propagation of views distinctively theirs, and 
to labors for the building up of their own de- 
nomination. On the contrary, while doing far 
less than their duty, yet, as compared with other 
Christian denominations, they have done their 
full share in promoting Christian civilization and 
spreading the knowledge of Scriptural truth 
over the earth. Modern Missions to the East 
were originated by Baptists. The first modern 
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evangelical society for sending the gospel to the 
heathen was organized by Baptists. The first 
modern missionaries to the heathen—Carey and 
Thomas—were Baptists. Joseph Hughes, who 
conceived the idea of giving the Bible to all 
nations, and who founded, nourished, and sus- 
tained the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
was a Baptist. A Baptist deacon. divides with 
Robert Raikes the honor of originating the great 
Sunday School movement. The earliest transla- 
tions of the Bible into heathen tongues were 
made by Baptists; and they have rendered it 
into more tongues than any other people. The 
first Christian churches in India, Burmah, and 
China were Baptist churches. In one word, the 
history of the world’s progress for the past three- 
quarters of a century cannot be written, without 
making mention of the sublime conceptions and 
heroic achievements of Carey and Ryland and 
Fuller and Hughes and Marshman and Ward 
and Judson and Rice and Kincaid and Wade, 
and others, kindred in, spirit and labors. 

Baptists have ever been the friends and pro- 

- of 
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moters of education. While they have aiined to 
reach, not the few rich and cultivated, but the 
masses, and have never believed ina man-made 
ministry, nor in making any given amount of 
mere scholarship a prerequisite to the ministry, 
they have not despised human learning, and they 
boast on their roll some of the greatest names of 


modern times. A Baptist family—the Hollis _ 


family of England—were among the most munifi- 
cent benefactors of Harvard College; and its two 
first Presidents were Baptists—Henry Dunster 
and Charles Chauncey —of whom President 
Quincy says: “For learning and talents they 
have been surpassed by no one of their suc- 
cessors.” That the Baptists as a people have 
been opposed to an educated ministry, is a slan- 
der, which facts disprove; and nothing is more 
touching than the zeal which has been shown 
by our fathers, who, in the providence of God, 
were denied extensive scholastic advantages, and 
who made the best use of their opportunities to 
improve themselves, and the best use of their 
‘power and attainments for the weal of their fel- 
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low men—nothing is more touching than the zeal 
and liberality and efforts and sacrifices of these 
venerable fathers to secure to their sons the edu- 
cational advantages which they could not enjoy. 
But as a people, while composed for the most 
part of the yeomanry, the middle class, and num- 
bering also multitudes of the poor and unlearned, 
they have always had, both among ministers and 
private members, men of the highest mark and 
standing in every department. 

The great Scotch Presbyterian, Dr: Chalmers, 
pays the following tribute to the English Bap- 
tists: “ Let it never be forgotten of the particu- 
lar Baptists of England, that they form the de- 
nomination of Fuller and Carey and Ryland and 
Hall and Foster; that they have originated 
among the greatest of all missionary enterprizes ; 
that they have enriched the Christian literature 
of our country with authorship of the most 
exalted piety, as well as of the first talent and 
the first eloquence; that they have waged a very 
uoble and successful war with the hydra of 
Antinomianism; that perhaps there is not a 
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more intellectual community of ministers in our 
islands, or who have put forth to their number a 
greater amount of mental power and mental 
activity in the defence and illustration of our 
common faith; and, what is better than all the 
triumphs of genius or understanding, who by 
their zeal and fidelity and pastoral labor among 
congregations which they have reared, have done 
more to swell the lists of genuine discipleship in 
the walks of private society—and thus both to 
uphold and to extend the living Christianity of 
our nation.” 

Dr. Baird, also, in his great work on “ Religion 
in America,” says: “The ministry of the Bap- 
tists comprehends a body of men who, in point 
of talent, learning, and eloquence, as well as in 
devoted piety, have no superiors in the country.” 

But we need no testimony from other denomi- 
nations, grateful as such utterances may be. Let 
the deeds and writings and names of our great 
men be our apology, our vindication. Is it not 
enough to point to one of the greatest of modern 
thinke~s, John Foster, a Baptist; to that prince 
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of preachers, Robert Hall, a Baptist; tu such 
pioneer hero-missionaries as Carey and Judson, 
Baptists; to the great commentator Gill, a Bap- 
tist; to John Bunyan, the allegorist, and Joho 
Milton, the author of Paradise Lost—called by 
Macaulay the two original minds of their cen- 
tury—both Baptists; to one of the greatest of 
-modern chieftains, Havelock, a Baptist ; to the 
man confessedly the most powerful of living 
preachers, who has his congregation of thousands, 
and through the press his congregation of mil- 
lions, Spurgeon, a Baptist? In every depart- 
ment I might extend the list. At this day 
Hovey and Conant and Kendrick and Hackett 
stand in the very front rank of American 
scholars; while our own Virginia Baptists have 
put forth a Broadus, whose work on preaching is 
accepted by all, everywhere, as the best and 
most thorough treatise ever written on the sub- 
ject; and a Toy, confessedly the most Isarned 
man for his age in America; and the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, of which they are 
Professors, is winning for its plan, which is 
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unique, original, and Baptistic, golden opinions 
from great men of all denominations, all over 
the world. It is also an undoubted fact, that in 
Sunday Schools, the Baptists, who have been 
accused of neglecting the children, stand every- 
where at least abreast of all other denominations, 
both as to the size and organization and eff- 
ciency of their schools. 

The increase of the Baptists has been remarka- 
ble, specially in America, where our churches, 
with scarcely an exception, are thoroughly, con- 
sistently Baptistic, inviting to the communion 
table only those whom they regard as scripturally 
baptized ; and where our principles have fair, full 
opportunity for winning their way. 

In the year 1770, according to the Baptist 
Year Book, there were in the United States 77 
Baptist churches; in 1784, there were 471 
churches and 35,101 members. In 1812, 2164 
churches and 172,972 members; in 1873, 19,720 
churches and 1,585,232 members. In the State 
of Virginia, in 1812, there were 292 churches 
and 35,665 members. In 18738, in the same 
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bounds—now including the States of Virginia 
and West Virginia—there were 1372 churches 
and 153,629 members; this is an increase of 
1080 churches and 117,964 members in fifty 
years. ; 

Last year, our net increase in the United 
States was more than 96,000. In the last fifty 
years, we have gained 17,554 churches, equiva- 
lent to more than one church every day for all 
those years. 

But we do not glory in any of these things. 
We do not glory in deeds, or names, or numbers. 
God forbid that we should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. I refer only to 
_ what God has wrought for his own truth, and to 
him alone be all the glory. 

We turn our eyes to the future. The great 
Neander has well said, that the Baptists have a 
future. I cannot doubt it. There is a work for 
them to accomplish, a mission partially fulfilled, 
which they have yet to complete. It is, to a 
great extent, theirs under God to bring back 
Christendom to the primitive, the New Testa- 
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‘ment order. This end will be attained; and if 
they are true to themselves, true to their princi- 
ples, true to their Master, they will be his hon- 
ored instruments in securing this result. Even 
eminent Pedobaptists have seemed to concede 
this. Thus Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, uses 
this language: “God, in his wise Providence, 
has permitted the rise of the various sects of 
Baptists for the purpose of ultimately restoring 
the primitive mode of baptism.” (“Progress of 
Baptist Principles,” p. 138.) 

The late Dr. Wood, of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, in 1854, thus expressed himself: “I enter- 
tain the most cordial esteem, love, and confidence 
toward the Baptists as a denomination. I have 
had the freest intercourse, and the sincerest 
friendship with Baptist ministers, theological 
students, and private Christians. And I have 
wished that our denomination—the Congrega- 
tional—was as free from erratic speculations, and 
as well grounded in the doctrines and experi- 
mental principles of the Puritans, as the Baptists. 
[i seems to me that they are the Christians who are 
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hkely to maintain pure Christianity, and to hold 
fast the form of sound words.” 

If, then, Baptists have such a history—if God 

has so honored and blessed them in the past—if 
they have been permitted to do so much for lib- 
erty, for civilization, for evangelical truth, for 
the spread of the gospel—if they have yet so im- 
portant a trust committed to their care—and if 
the eyes of all are on them, and above all, the eye 
of Jesus, what manner of people ought they to be? 

Should they not watch against those errors 
and vices that prosperity ever brings, and cling 
to New Testament simplicity and purity? Should 
they not be informed concerning the truths they 
profess to hold, and the grounds on which these 
truths rest? Should they not be ready, manfully 
to uphold these truths, whatever it may cost? 
Should they not ever be ready to give a reason 
for the faith that is in them, to every one that 
~ asketh? Should they not teach their children 
the doctrines of God’s word? Should they not 
be examples of morality and piety, avoiding all 


needless offence, so as to reflect honor on their 
3 
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Lord, and his truth which they hold? Should 
they not show all meekness, and gentleness, and 
kindness, and love, in their intercourse with their 
brethren, so as to put to silence the charge of 
illiberality? Should they not, for Jesus’ ‘sake, 
and the truth’s sake, patiently bear the odium 
they incur as champions of unworldly and un- 
popular truth? And should they not be ready 
with their hands, their tongues, their money, to 
do all in their power for the spread of the truth, 
and the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom ? 
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TRIALS AND VICTORIES 
OF 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 


“Call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions; partly whilst ye 
were made a gazing stock both by reproaches and afflictions, and 
partly whilst ye became companions of them that were so used.”— 
Hes. x. 32, 33. 


16 


THE CENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPEND: 
ENCE. 

Tue Fourth of July, 1876, will be the 
one hundredth anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, an event of no small significance in 
the history of the world. 

It signifies much to the world and to 
humanity that for one hundred years free in- 
stitutions, both in government and in religion, 
have been successfully maintained in our 
oountry. The church, entirely separated 
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from the state, winning its victories without 
the sword ‘of the magistrate to enforce its 
authority; relying only upon its glorious 
truths, its spiritual weapons, and the volun- 
tary offerings of its votaries and friends, has 
achieved a grand success, not only in spread- 
ing the gospel here, but in encircling the 
world with its missions, teaching the heathen 
to forsake their idols and turn to the living 
God, and infusing a new spiritual life among 
nations where the ritualism and formalism of 
a state church had left but little more than the 
dry bones of a nominal Christianity. 

A free government, the people their own 
sovereigns, the people directing all its affairs, 
enacting and executing its laws, upon the 
theory and principle of equal rights to all— 
a free government, compact and efficient, suc- 
cessfully repelling foreign invasion and re- 
straining internal foes; rising in its youthful 
majesty, and commanding the admiration and 
respect of the civilized world—is a spectacle 
for contemplation ! 

Under its benign influence a new nation 
has spread itself over a vast continent, turned 
its forests and prairies into fruitful fields, 
made its grand rivers and lakes the channels 
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of a busy commerce, netted the continent 
with its railroads and telegraphs, taken the 
front rank among all nations in the rapid 
growth of its population, in the general dif- 
fusion of intelligence among all classes, in 
establishing free schools for all, in the unpar- 
alleled activity of the printing press, and in 
the spirit of enterprise rapidly developing the 
boundless resources of the country, whitening 
every sea with the sails of its commeree, 
making American ideas of civil and religious 
liberty known and felt all over the world. 

Standing, as we do, so near to the centen- 
nial of America’s independence, and looking 
with joy and gratitude to God over the hun- 
dred years past, I deem it appropriate to re- 
view some of the trials and victories .of re- 
ligious liberty in America. 


<b E 
WHAT IS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY? 


By religious liberty I mean, not only the 
liberty to worship God as we please, or to 
neglect to worship if we choose, but complete 
exemption from compulsory support of a 
church or faith which we do not approve. 
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Religious toleration differs from religious 
liberty. Toleration permits dissenters from a 
state church to sustain separate churches and 
forms of worship, but compels these dissenters, 
by taxation and penal enactments, to sustain 
the state church. There cannot be full re- 
ligious liberty where church and state are 
connected together. 

There is toleration in England, but not full 
religious liberty; because there is a state 
church, maintained by law, and sustained 
from the public treasury by endowments, 
clerical livings, or by special grants from the 
state, to which all are compelled by taxation 
to contribute. 

There is a measure of toleration in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and 
Sweden, but not full religious liberty in any 
of these countries. The foundation of re- 
ligious liberty is in the golden rule, “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 


bi Bs 
EARLY STRUGGLES FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
THE struggle for religious liberty was al- 
ready begun when the apostles Peter and 
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John stood before the Jewish council of 
elders and rulers, and declared, ‘“ Whether 
it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” Here was the boid 
demand for liberty of conscience and liberty 
of speech, and the right of the magistrate to 
enforce religious faith by the sword was 
boldly challenged and firmly denied by in- 
spired apostles. 

The early Christians clearly asserted the 
right of religious liberty, but it was not ac- 
corded to them by pagan Rome; and when 
the Papacy ascended the throne of the Cesars, 
maintaining a corrupt and perverted Chris- 
tianity by the power of the sword, it estab- 
lished a still more cruel despotism over the 
souls of men. 

The dark ages, for a thousand years, drove 
pure Christianity and religious liberty into 
the mountains and dens and caves of the 
earth, and hunted its votaries to bring them to 
the stake, the gibbet, or to be torn by wild beasts. 

The blood of thousands of martyrs marks 
the history of the faithful in that night of the 
_ world. 
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In 1521, the reformation under Luther 
began to dawn. Scarcely had that reforma- 
tion boasted an existence of five years, when 
from the midst of its adherents men arose who 
declared it insufficient.* The leading reform- 
ers connected their churches with the state; 
but a purer class of men taught that “the 
church of God must be a community of holy 
men. Faith is the result of divine tuition 
alone, and cannot be compelled by fire or 
sword, A rite which has neither the sanction 
nor command of the Lord Jesus Christ, or his 
apostles, must not be admitted among the 
ordinances of the Lord’s house. Secular 
potentates have neither place nor dominion in 
the kingdom of Him who is the blessed and 
only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. As there is but one Lord, so there is 
but one Lawgiver in the church of Jesus 
Christ.” + 

Grand. enunciations! Glorious truths! 
Had Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, Henry VIIL., 
and John Knox and the Puritans carried them 
out, Protestantism would never have been 


disgraced by the union of church and state, 
* Underhill’s “Struggles and Triumphs of Religious 


Liberty,” p. 79. 
t Ibid., pp. 79, 80 
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nor by the bloody persecutions which resulted 
from that union. But alas! these leading 
reformers opposed these doctrines and perse- 
cuted the Baptists who advocated them, stig- 
matizing them as anabaptists, re-baptizers, and 
the enemies of civil government. 

When the reformation dawned, the Papal | 
church was the established church in Eng- 
land, and the king, Henry VIII, was a 
bigoted Romanist. He burned at the stake 
Tyndall, who made one of the first and best 
translations of the New Testament, and wrote 
against Luther in defence of the seven sacra- 
_ ments, for which the Pope gave him the title 
“ Defender of the Faith.” 

But Henry VIII. sought a divorce from 
his queen Catharine. The Pope refused to 
sanction it. Thomas Cromwell—both a priest 
and a politician, and formerly Secretary of 
Cardinal Wolsey—met the king in the garden 
at Westminster, and this wily priest and pol- 
itician told him “how his princely authority 
was abused in his own realm by the Pope and 
his clergy; and how his majesty might accu- 
mulate great riches, so much as all the clergy 
in his realm was worth, if it so pleased him to 
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take the occasion now offered.”* That is, 
that he renounce the authority of the Pope, 
declare himself the head of the Church of 
England, and control its affairs. 

All this was done. Thus the Church of 
England was Roman Catholic one year and 
Protestant Episcopal the next, eliminating 
some of the errors of Rome, but with very 
little of spiritual change. Persecutions against 
dissenters were fierce and terrible, both under 
Papal and Protestant rule, under the Popish 
Mary and Protestant Elizabeth. 

In 1560, early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Baptists of Great Britain published their 
protestations against all persecution for con- 
science sake. John Knox replied and opposed 
these views. ¢ 

In 1611, nine years before the landing of 
the Pilgrims, two significant events occurred 
in England—the publication of the present 
English version of the Bible, and the publica- 
tion of articles of faith by English Baptists, 
reiterating the doctrine of religious liberty 
which had been taught by their brethren at 
the beginning of the Reformation, eighty years 
before, and re-asserted in England fifty-one 


® Underhill, p. 21. t Curtis, p. 33. 
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years before, saying “that the magistrate is 
not to meddle with religion or matters of con- 
science, nor compel men to this or that form 
of religion, because Christ is the King and 
Lawgiver of the church and conscience.” * 
The publication of the English Bible, and 
this repeated declaration of the doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty, were events worthy to be co- 
temporaneous and to signalize the year 1611. 
In 1602, the corruptions of the Church of 
England compelled a group of dissenters to 
separate from it; and in 1609, persecutions 
drove many Baptists and Independents into 
Holland. John Robinson was the pastor of 
the Independents, and John Smyth—a learned 
man, and formerly a minister of the Church 
of England—was the pastor of the Baptists. 
He boldly preached religious liberty ; and his 
successor, Thomas Helwys, preached and pub- 
‘ished, in 1612 and 1615, in defence of the 
same glorious truths; while Mr. Robinson, 
the Independent minister, opposed these views, 
and distinctly taught and published that the 
magistrate may “use his lawful power lawfully 
for the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom and 


#®Dr. ‘Cutting in Underhill’s “Struggles and Triumphs 
of Religious Liberty,” p. vii. 
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laws.” Magistrates “have no power against 
the laws, doctrine, and religion of Christ ; but 
for the same, if their power be of God, they 
may use it lawfully and against the con- 
trary.” * 

Here was ample license for tyranny over 
souls. The magistrates and law-makers must 
determine what were the laws, doctrine, and 
religion of Christ, and maintain them by the 
power of the sword. John Robinson and 
many of the Pilgrims and Puritans were good 
and noble men, and had suffered persecution 
for their faith; but they were not the advo- 
cates of religious liberty. 


TY. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATH IN THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES. 
In the early settlement of America church 
and state were united by law, and the church 
sustained by taxation and State appropria- 


tions in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Vir- | 


ginia, and persecutions against dissenters were 
violent and severe. 


* Dr. Cutting in Underhill, p. x. 
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While Iam compelled to refer to the cruel 
and oppressive laws against religious liberty, 
and to speak of the Congregational Church as 
the established church in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and of the Episcopal Church as 
established and supported by law in Virginia, 
I must explicitly declare that the members of 
these denominations in our day are in no 
sense and in no measure responsible for what 
transpired in our early colonies. I rejoice to 
say that many now connected with these 
churches are just as staunch advocates of re- 
ligious liberty as any of us claim to be. 

In 1620 (December 20th), the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock and founded the 
first colony in New England. They were 
Independents or Congregationalists from Eng- 
land, but most of them had sojourned for 
several years in Leyden, Holland, and were 
members of the church of John Robinson. 
They formed a civil compact on board of the 
“Mayflower” before they landed, and soon 
afterward provision was made by colonial law 
for the support of the church and ministry by 
taxation, and thus church and_ state were 
united. 

Ten years later the Puritan colony was 
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established in Boston and Salem. The Puri- 
tans were a little more rigid and intolerant 
toward dissenters than were the Pilgrims. 
Before they landed the “ Court of Assistants” 
passed the law connecting church and state, 
August 22, 1630. ' 

“ How shall the ministers of the new coun- 
try be supported?” was the question. “It 
was ordered that houses be built for them 
with convenient speed, at the public charge, 
and their salaries were established.” Here 
church and state were connected by law. 
Strange spectacle! A religious colony fleeing 
from persecution, and speedily after their 
escape from the tyranny of a state church, 
themselves connecting church and state, and 
in a little time enacting severer laws than 
those from which they had fled ! 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Pilgrims and Puritans came to this country to 
establish liberty of conscience or religious 
liberty. They came hither to establish their 
own faith and to exclude all others, and they 
were more rigidly intolerant in their colonial 
enactment against dissenters than either Eng- 
land or Holland, whence they had fled from 
persecution. So that Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
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in 1652, sent over from England a vigorous 
protest against persecutions in Massachusetts ; 
and King Charles, in 1661, when they were 
hanging Quakers in Boston, disannulled their 
cruel laws ; and in 1669, the Independents of 
England strongly protested against the cruel- 
ties practised in the American colonies. 


ve 


ROGER WILLIAMS—HIS LABORS AND SUF- 
FERINGS. d 

Rog@EeR WiLuiAMs landed at Boston, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1631. He had been a minister of 
the Church of England, a student at Jesus’ 
College, Oxford, and a protegé of Sir Edward 
Coke. Roger Williams had become disgusted 
with the corruptions of the Church of Eng- 
land, and he sought a home in the Puritan 
colony of Massachusetts. But when he found 
the Puritan Church at Boston still holding 
communion with the Church of England, he 
refused to unite with the church in Boston, 
and went to Salem, and commenced his min- 
istry April 12, 1631. 

But his sentiments were quite in advance 
of the Puritans. He boldly preached religious 
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liberty, liberty of conscience, and liberty 01 
worship, and declared that the civil magistrate 
had no right to coerce the consciences of men, 
nor inflict civil penalties upon men for their 
forms of religious faith and worship. 

These sentiments produced agitation and 
opposition. The General Court, as_ their 
legislature was called, passed a law at Boston, 
May 18, 1631, “That no man should here- 
after be admitted as a freeman, to have a vote 
in their government, but a member in some 
of their churches ;”* thus disfranchising dis- 
senters. 

A writer who had himself been imprisoned 
for conscience sake—Rev. Isaac Backus— 
charitably remarks concerning Governor Win- 
throp: “Perhaps he, and many rulers and 
teachers among them, were as wise and pious 
men as any who ever undertook to establish 
religion upon earth by human laws, enforced 
by the sword of the magistrate; and the evils 
which they ran into ought to be imputed to 
that principle, and not to any others which 
they held that were agreeable to the gospel.” 

In a few months Mr. Williams removed to 
Plymouth, where he was publicly entertained 


* Backus’ Ch. Hist., p. 33. 
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by Governor Bradford and leading citizens, 
and soon became the assistant minister of the 
church in Plymouth, Rev. Ralph Smith 
being the pastor. While his views of religious 
liberty were tolerated at Plymouth, they were 
not accepted and adopted by the people or the 
government. 

In 1634, Roger Williams returned to Salem 
as assistant to the pastor, Mr. Skelton, and 
after his death became the pastor. But he 
vas often called before the General Court to 
answer for his opinions. * 

In January, 1636, he was banished; but 
his persecutors fearing that he would establish 
another colony, determined to send him back 
to England. But when the officers went to 
his house to arrest him and put him on board 
the ship, he was gone. He had fled into the 
wilderness among the savages from the perse- 
cutions of his brethren the Puritans. But the 
savages furnished him a home which the 
Puritans denied him. “ For fourteen weeks 
I knew not what bed or bread did mean,” 
said he in recounting his wanderings in dead 
of winter through the forests and among the 
Indians. 


_ *Gammel’s “Life of Williams,” p. 29. 
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Roger Williams, while preaching at Ply- 
mouth and Salem, had made the acquaintance 
and secured the friendship of their leading 
chiefs—Massasoit, the father of King Philip, 
and the Narraganset chiefs Canonicus and 
Miantonomo. He had previously travelled 
among them, and with great self-sacrifice and 
patient endurance, ‘lodged with them in their 
filthy, smoky holes, to gain their tongue,” * 
learn their language that he might do them 
good. 

His acquaintance and friendship with the 
Indians not only provided him a shelter when 
driven by his Christian brethren from human 
civilization, but it enabled him soon after, 
though at the peril of his life, to break up the 
plan of the Pequot Indians to massacre the 
Massachusetts colonies, and in after years to 
preach the gospel to these savages. He was 
the first of the American pilgrims to convey 
to these savage tribes the message of salva- 
‘tion. 

Roger Williams was welcomed by Canoni- 
cus and Miantonomo to Narraganset Bay, 
where he founded the city of Providence and 


* Gammel’s “ Life of Williams,” p. 25, 
t Underhill, p. 235. 
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the colony of Rhode Island. He purchased 
the lands of the Indians, that he might. make 
it a “shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science.” * 

Mr. John Haynes, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who pronounced the sentence of 
banishment on Roger Williams, within two 
years removed to Hartford, Connecticut, where 
he afterwards said to Williams, “I think I 
must confess to you that the most wise God 
hath provided and cut out this part of his 
world for a receptacle and refuge of all sorts 
of consciences. J am now under a cloud, and 
my brother Hooker, with the [Massachusetts] 
Bay, as you have been. We have removed 
thus far from them, and yet they are not 
satisfied.”’ + 

Thus this governor came very soon to en- 
tertain better views of liberty of conscience. 
But in Boston, such was the hatred felt to- 
wards the colony of Rhode Island, that in 
1638 “ Massachusetts framed a law prohibiting 
the inhabitants of Providence from coming 
within its bounds.” t This was a cruel law, 
cutting them off from obtaining supplies from 


* Underhill, p. 236. + Backus, p. 47. 
t¢ Underhill, p. 237. 
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English ships, and of obtaining letters from 
abroad, or even supplies of paper for writing. 

In March, 1639, Williams became a Baptist, 
and was baptized by one of his own members; 
and then he in turn baptized others—some- 
what irregular, it is true, but from necessity. 
Thus was organized the first Baptist church in 
America. Not, however, the first in the world, 
as some have strangely imagined, for that first 
gospel preacher on the banks of the Jordan 
was a Baptist, and in the ages between that 
day and this, the same faith and practice has 
been maintained and defended by a noble army 
of martyrs, whose blood and lives were freely 
poured out for the truth. 

But Baptists were not the only ones to be 
banished from Massachusetts. Disputes arose 
about grace and works. In 1637 they ban- 
ished John Wheelright, William Aspinwall, 
Ann Hutchinson, and others, and disarmed 
seventy-six men, fifty-eight of whom were of 
Boston. Wheelright and others planted Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire. 

Roger Williams, in 1643, went to England, 
taking ship from New York, because ban- 
ished from Boston. In March, 1644, he ob- 
tained the charter for the colony of Rhode 
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Island, with power for the colony-to make its 
own laws; and in September, 1644, ander 
that charter was established the first govern- 
ment on earth that granted full religious 
liberty. 

While in England, Mr. Williams published 
his tract on “ ‘Fhe Bloody Tenet of Persecution 
for the Cause of Conscience.” Massachusetts 
never removed the sentence of banishment 
from Roger Williams, and did not recognize 
the charter of Rhode Island until 1656, though 
Mr. Williams periled his life among the In- 
dians to save the Massachusetts colonies from 
massacre and destruction by the Pequot savages. 


VI. 
OTHER PERSECUTIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


On July 20, 1651, Obadiah Holmes, John 
Clark, and John Crandall, Baptist ministers 
from Newport, Rhode Island, were arrested 
near Lynn, Massachusetts, while preaching on 
the Sabbath, taken by the officers to the 
parish church in the afternoon, sent to the 
‘Boston jail, and subsequently fined — Mr. 
Holmes, thirty pounds ($150), Mr. Clark, 
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twenty pounds ($100), and Mr. Crandall, five 
pounds ($25). 

The fines of Clark and Crandall were, after 

a while, paid; but Mr. Holmes was kept in 
Boston jail till September, when he was tied 
to the whipping-post and publicly whipped. 
His clothes were stript off, and thirty lashes 
sank into his naked flesh, the executioner 
striking with all his might, and spitting upon 
his hands three times, so that he might do his 
utmost. His flesh was so torn and cut that 
for weeks afterwards he could only rest upon 
his hands and knees, even in his bed. 

Two men who came up and shook hands | 
with Mr. Holmes, after his whipping, John 
Hazel and John Spur, one not saying a word, 
and the other saying, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord,” 

were fined and imprisoned for the act.* 

When the news of these cruelties reached 
England, Sir Richard Saltonstall, formerly a 
magistrate in Massachusetts, sent over a vigor- 
ous protest, saying, “It doth nota little grieve 
my spirit to hear what sad things are reported 
daily of your’ tyranny and persecution in New 
England, that you fine, whip, and imprison 
men for their consciences,” + 


* Backus, p. 77. t Ibid., p. 78. 
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In 1653, the President of Cambridge Col- 
lege, Mr, Henry Dunster, preached a sermon, 
declaring that he found no Scriptural authority 
for infant baptism. And for this doctrine he 
was removed from the presidency.* 

In 1657, Quakers were imprisoned in Bos- 
ton, but Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, 
refused to imprison them.~ But his successor, 
Governor Thomas Prince, in June, 1658, 
scourged Humphrey Norton, a Quaker,} in 
Plymouth. 

In October, 1658, a law was made at Bos- 
ton to banish Quakers on pain of death. 

On October 27, 1659, William Robinson 
and Marmaduke Stevenson were hanged in 
Boston for returning after banishment, because 
they were Quakers. 

On June 1, 1660, Mary Dyre, a Quaker, 
was also hanged there for the same offence ; 
and William Leddra was hanged there March 
14, 1661, for a like crime.t 

King Charles, of England, put a stop to 
their hanging, but advised them to imprison 
instead. He was a little more lenient than 
these Boston Puritans. Yet many more dis- 

-senters died in prison in his reign than were 


* Backus, p. 82. } Ibid., p! 
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burnt at the stake by the bloody Queen 
Mary. 

President Dunster’s sermon in Cambridge 
on infant baptism awakened inquiry. In 
1655, Thomas Gould, of Charlestown, refused 
to have his baby baptized, because he believed 
the practice.unscriptural. For this they cen- 
sured him in their church, and punished him 
in their courts, for more than seven years. 
On May 28, 1665, he and some others united 
and formed the first Baptist church in Boston.* 

The magistrates issued warrants, requiring 


them to attend the established church. The 


General Court disfranchised them, and com- 
mitted them to prison, and pursued them with 
fines and imprisonments for three years. 
In May, 1668, the General Court sentenced 
Thomas Gould, William Turner, and John 
Farnum to be banished; and because they 
would not go, they were imprisoned nearly a 
year ;{ and when a petition for the release of 
the prisoners was presented to the General 
Court, some who signed the petition were 
fined for so doing, and others compelled to 
confess their fault for reflecting on the court. 


* Backus, pp. 94, 9 i Ibid, p. 96. 
 Ibid., pp. 97, 98, 99. 
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The Congregationalists uf England strongly 
protested against these persecutions in Massa- 
chusetts. They said, in a letter to Captain 
Oliver, dated March 25, 1669, “Now must 
we force our interpretations upon others Pope- 
like? How do you cast a reproach upon us 
who are Congregational in England, and fur-. 
nish our adversaries with weapons against us? 
We blush, and are filled with shame and con- 
fusion of face when we hear of these things.”’* 

Here is proof that persecution is not a part 
of Congregationalism, but an error borrowed 
from Popery, which Congregationalists now 
strongly repudiate. Yet eight years after 
this protest from England, Dr. Increase Ma- 
ther, of Boston, said, in his sermon before the 
authorities, “I believe that antichrist hath 
not at this day a more probable way to ad- 
vance his kingdom of darkness than by a 
toleration of all religions and _persuasions.”’} 

For fifty years, in the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, no man could vote for their rulers 
unless he was a communicant in their churches. 

When the first Baptist meeting-house was 
built. in Boston, in 1679, a law was made to 
take it from them if they continued to meet 


* Backus, p. 101. t Ibid., p. 119. 
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in it. Therefore, they refrained for a while. 
News of that law was sent to England, and 
the king wrote to the rulers here, saying he 
expected them to allow liberty of conscience 
to all good subjects, except Papists.* 

The Boston’ Baptists, hearing of this letter 
from the king, ventured to meet in their house 
again, but in March, 1680, the door was 
nailed up by order of the court. 

But it has since been opened, and the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union is located in that city, 
and one of Massachusetts’ noblest governors a 
few years ago, George N. Briggs, was deacon 
of a Baptist church. 

In 1684, the Massachusetts charter was re- 
voked, and affairs were thrown into confusion, 
and the people into distress. King James, in 
1687, published a declaration for liberty of 
conscience, and Dr. Mather, the minister of 
Boston, went to England and thanked the 
Popish king for his declaration for liberty of 
conscience to allf—a great change, indeed, for 
Dr. Mather. 

William succeeded James on the throne of 
England, and granted a new charter, in 1691, 
reserving the power to the king in council to 


* Backus, p. 121. t Ibid., p. 125. 
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disannul any Jaw within three years of its en- 
actment, intending thus to hinder persecution ; 
and it did moderate the severities in Massa- 
chusetts, preventing imprisonment for con- 
science for fifty years, while Connecticut con- 
tinued to imprison.* But when the new 
charter came, the country was agitated about 
witchcraft, and twenty persons were executed 
on that account in four months. The General 
Court required every town to support an 
orthodox minister, and punished them if they 
neglected it. . 

In 1718, fourteen persons were imprisoned 
in Bristol, Massachusetts, for refusing to pay 
the salary of Rev. Mr. Craighead, the parish 
minister at Freetown. Freetown, indeed ! 

But in Boston, a happy change was taking 
place. At the ordination of Elisha Callendar 
as pastor of the Baptist church in Boston, 
May 21, 1718, Dr. Cotton Mather preached 
the ordination sermon, speaking strongly 
against the cruelties which the ruling powers 
had exercised against dissenters; and Dr. In- 
crease Mather gave the hand of fellowship.t 

In 1720, Thomas Hollis, a Baptist in Eng- 
land, sent over money and founded a pro- 


* Backus, p. 126. t Ibid., p. 134, 135. 
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fessorship of theology in Harvard College, with 
eighty pounds a year, and ten pounds each 
per annum to ten scholars of good character, 
four of whom should be Baptists, if any such 
there were.* 

Will not some good friends in other churches 
now reciprocate these favors in the present 
Centennial movement, to endow our colleges 
and theological seminaries ? 

In May, 1723, Philip Tabor, the Baptist 
minister, and three other assessors, in Tiverton 
and Dartmouth, were imprisoned at Bristol, 
for refusing to assess a tax upon the people for 
the support of the parish minister, and they 
were kept in prison until they could send to 
England and get the law set aside by the king 
and council. 

In 1728, Baptists and Quakers were ex- 
empted from such taxes if they lived within 
five miles of their own meeting, and regularly 
attended, provided they sent a list of their 
names to the court, in June, annually.t 

But in March, 1729, in Rehoboth, twenty- 
eight Baptists, two Quakers, and two Episco- 
palians, were sent to Bristol jail for refusing 
to pay the parish ministers’ tax. 


* Backus, p. 128. t Ibid., p. 140. t Ibid., p. 142. 
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At different times they scourged Mr. Baker 
in Cambridge, the chief mate of the London 
ship, imprisoned Thomas Gould, John Russell, 
Benjamin Sweetster, and many others, and 
fined them fifty pounds a man; took land 
from Sweetster, fined John Miles, James 
Brown, and Nicholas Turner.* 

In Sturbridge, Massachusetts, five Baptists 
were arrested and imprisoned in Worcester 
jail, and their property seized for the minister’s 
tax, from 1749 to 1751.7 


3 


VIL. 
PEHRSEHCUTIONS IN CONNECTICUT. 


In Connecticut, church and state were also 
united much as in Massachusetts. At Nor- 
wich, in 1709, Richard Bushnell and Joseph 
Backus withdrew from the parish church on 
account of its tyranny, and for this act they 
were expelled from the Legislature of Connec- 
ticut.{ Every town was required to support 
an orthodox minister, or be indicted by the 
grand jury, and suffer penalties. 


*Backus, p. 149. fIbid., p.190. {Ibid., p. 134. 
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ise) 


In 1740, Whitefield, the great preacher, 
travelled through New England, and preached 
with wonderful power and success, and was 
soon followed by Gilbert Tenant and Jona- 
than Edwards, stirring the hearts of the people 
as they never had been before upon this con- 
tinent. Yet in 1741 Connecticut passed a law 
against any minister preaching in the parish 
of another without his consent. 

In 1742, Mr. Robbins, of Branford, a Con- 
gregational minister, preached for a Baptist 
minister in Wallingford, at his request, but 
the Congregationalists expelled him from their 
consociation for this act.* 

In the same year, several Congregational 
ministers were imprisoned for preaching in 
another parish, without the consent of the 
parish minister. Itinerants were arrested and 
carried out of the State. One of their laws 
fined a man ten shillings who drew off from 
the parish minister and attended another place 
of worship. 

Two Presbyterian churches had been formea, 
one in New Haven, and one in Milford. The 
Legislature, in May, 1743, enacted that these 
should “not take benefit of the act of tolera- 


* Backus, pp. 155, 171. tIbid., p. 156. 
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tion.”* Mr. John Owen, of Groton, was 
ordered before their Legislature for preaching 
against their laws. Rev. Dr. Samuel Finley, 
a Presbyterian minister from New Jersey, and 
afterwards President of New Jersey College, 
was taken up by authority and carried as a 
vagrant out of their government. And when 
he came back and preached at New Haven, his 
friends concealed him on week days, but an 
officer came on Lord’s day, seized him, and 
carried him away ; and the Legislature, in Octo- 
ber, 1743, enacted that any minister who should 
doso again should be imprisoned until he gave a 
bond of a hundred pounds not to do so any 
more.f Owen and Pomroy were brought 
before the Legislature, and were compelled to 
confess, pay fines, or go to prison. 

In 1748, Rev. Elisha Paine, a faithful Con- 
gregational minister in Connecticut, was ar- 
rested for preaching in Woodstock, which then 
belonged to Massachusetts, and sent to Wor- 
cester jail, and kept from February to May. 
The next year he was imprisoned in Wind- 
ham for preaching without the consent of the 
parish minister. 


In 1744, John and Ebenezer Cleaveland 


* Backus, p. 159. t Ibid., 160. t Ibid., 162, 
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were expelled from Yale College for attending 
another church in vacation.* 

In the same year, the church in Canterbury 
refused to support a minister whom the au- 
thorities imposed upon them, and for fifteen 
years had their goods torn away and their 
persons imprisoned at different times. 

On January 5, 1746, Thomas Marsh was 
seized and imprisoned in Windham, Connecti- 
cut, because the next day he was to be or- 
dained as a separate Congregational minister.{ 

In 1747, at Hartford, three ministers were 
imprisoned for preaching without consent of 
the parish minister—Mr. Palmer, four months, 
Mr. Frothingham, five months, and Mr. 
Paine, eleven months; and many others suf- 
fered the like.§ 

Three members of the Legislature, Captain 
Obadiah Johnson, of Canterbury, Captain 
Thomas Stevens, of Plainfield, and Captain 
Nathan Jewet, of Lynn, were expelled for 
being members and deacons in these separate 
dipehes 

In 1752, Samuel Backus was imprisoned at 
Norwich twenty days, for refusing to pay the | : 


* Backus, p. 163. t Ibid., p. 164. 
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minister’s tax, and his aged, widowed mother, 
on the 15th of October, was seized. by the tax 
collector and taken away to prison on adark and 
rainy night at nine o’clock, and there remained 
for thirteen days!* Several others were im- 
prisoned at the same time for the same offence. 
They afterwards imprisoned her brother, 
while he was a member of the Legislature, for 
similar taxes. Others were imprisoned in 
New London and other places. 

At Ashfield, Connecticut, in 1770, three 
hundred and ninety-eight acres of land belong- 
ing to Baptists were seized and sold to pay- 
the minister’s tax. In vain for three years 
they sought relief from the Legislature, and 
finally they appealed to the king and council, 
and got the law disannulled. Yet other simi- 
lar laws were enacted, and some of the obnoxi- 
ous laws were not repealed in New England 
until 1834. 

Up to the very dawning of the American 
Revolution, these struggles for religious liberty, 
and the separation of church and state, were 
heroically made, and these sufferings endured. 


* Backus, p. 173. } Ibid., 190. { Dr. Curry, p. 30, 
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Vill. 
PERSECUTIONS IN VIRGINIA. 


Herz the first permanent colony was estab- 
lished in America, the charter bearing date 
1606, fourteen years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. 

The charter of Virginia established the 
Church of England, or the Episcopal Church, 
in that colony. It required that “the true 
word and service of God and Christian faith 
be preached, planted and used, according to 
the doctrine, rites, and religion now professed 
and established within our realm.” 

The colonial government enacted laws 
against dissent, provided for building houses 
of worship and supporting the clergy, com- 
pelling the baptism of infants, attendance on 
public worship, use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, conformity to the orders and constitu- 
tion of the Church of England, and for pre- 
venting preaching, celebration of marriage, and 
public worship by dissenters.* 

Here were church and state united by a 
very different class from the Puritans of New 


* Curry’s Address, p- 32, 33, 
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England. <A Southern writer, Dr. Howell,* 
thus contrasts the people of the two colonies: 
“The Puritans were rough, determined, in- 
trepid, and their religion partook largely of 
the elements of pride and fanaticism. The 
people of the South were cavaliers, soft, 
polished, courtly; proud in their manners; 
loyal in the highest degree to the English 
government; not austere nor scrupulous in 
their personal religion, but more intolerant 
of any departures from its external forms 
than were their Puritan neighbors.” 

The charter itself required that dissenters 
be arrested and imprisoned, and unless they 
thoroughly reformed, were to be sent as pris- 
oners to England to receive condign punish- 
ment.} 

The Code of Sir Thomas Dale, the first 
published for the government of the colony, 
dated 1611, required every man or woman in 
the colony, or who should afterward arrive, to 
give account of their faith and religion to the 
parish minister, and if not satisfactory to him, 
they should repair often to him for instruc- 
tion; and if they refused to go, the Governor 


. *® Howell’s “ Early Baptists of Virginia,” p. 35. 
t Howell, p. 37. 
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should cause the offender for the first offence 
to be whipped ; for the second refusal to be 
whipped twice and to acknowledge his fault 
on the Sabbath day in the congregation ; and 
for the third offence to be whipped every day 
until he complied.* 

Rather strong church discipline! 

The Code, as it was called, changed some- 
what with each successive Governor ; but most 
of the laws were re-enacted under each Goy- 
ernor, and these or similar persecutions con- 
tinued. 

In 1657, Virginia enacted laws of the 
severest character against the Quakers, and in 
1661-62, imposed a fine of fifty pounds of 
tobacco for every failure to attend the parish 
church on Sunday, unless necessarily confined 
at home; and twenty pounds sterling (about 
one hundred dollars) for each month’s absence 
of a dissenter or ston-conformist from the 
established parish church;}+ and imposed a 
fine of two thousand pounds (a ton!) of 
tobacco for neglecting to have an infant bap- 
tized. { 

Quakers and Baptists suffered cruelly under 


* Howell, p. 38. 
+ Howell, Karly Bap. of Virginia, pp. 42, 43. 
+ Howell, pp. 45, 46. 
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such enactments. Under the laws of the col- 
ony citizens were disfranchised and banished, 
and members of the House of Burgesses, as 
their Legislature was called, were expelled for 
their religious opinions. Men and women 
were indicted and fined for not going to 
church. The records of Middlesex Court 
show a number of such trials and convictions 
in 1771-73, * so near the period of the Revo- 
lution and Declaration of Independence. 

Some Baptist ministers, as in Accomac 
county, were arrested and imprisoned as 
vagrants; some were pulled down from the 
stands, insulted and whipped, and many were 
imprisoned for preaching the gospel not ac- 
cording to the established church. f 

Elders John Waller, Lewis Craig, and James 
Childs were seized at meeting, June 4, 1768, 
dragged before the magistrate and imprisoned 
for forty-three days in Fredericksburg, Spott- 
sylvania county, Virginia. { 

In 1770, elders William Webber and Joseph 
Anthony were imprisoned in Chesterfield jail 
three months. § 

In August, 1771, in Middlesex county, 


* Curry’s Address, p. 35. ' Curry, p. 36. 
tBap Memorial, 1845, p. 130, @ Ibid., p. 36. 
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elders John Waller, William Webber, with 
Mr. Wofford, Robert Ware, Richard Falkner, 
and James Greenwood, were arrested while at 
worship, the ministers dragged from the stand, 
and some were thrust into the jail at Urbanna. 
Mr. Wofford was severely scourged, and car- 
ried the scars to his grave. They commanded 
him to leave the county by noon of the next 
day. At the same time there were confined 
in Caroline jail six other Baptists— Lewis 
Craig, John Burns,-John Young, Edward 
Herndon, James Goodrick, and Bartholomew 
Cheming.* While thus confined they preached 
through the grated windows of their prisons 
to crowds who gathered around.+ ‘The father 
of Henry Clay was thus imprisoned, as a 
Baptist minister, in Virginia, as I was in- 
formed by Rey. Porter Clay, a brother of 
Henry Clay. 

James Ireland, formerly a Scotch Presby- 
terian, but then a Baptist minister, was 
dragged from the stand while praying, and 
imprisoned in Culpeper, Virginia. Some 
tried to blow him up with gunpowder under 
the floor of his prison, but it only tore up 
some of the boards. An effort was also made 


* Virginia Bap. Min., p. 80. + Ibid. 
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to suffocate him by burning brimstone at the 
door and window of his prison. A scheme 
was also formed to poison him. * 

In the same county, Saunders, Craig, Max- 
well, Corble, and Ammon were imprisoned 
for preaching. Maxfield and Banks, laymen, 
were arrested for holding a prayer meeting, 
and Delany—not a Baptist—for allowing a 
meeting to be held in his house. But now, 
on the very site of that old jail, stands a Bap- 
tist church, with more than two hundred 
members. + 

In 1772, says’ Dr. Curry, pmo and 
Lovall were arrested and sent to King and 
Queen jail. In 1774, in Essex county, were 
imprisoned Waller, Shackleford, Ware, and 
Lewis. Iu the same year James Madison, 
afterwards President of the United States, 
wrote to a friend in Pennsylvania, saying, 
“That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of 
persecution rages among some, and, to their 
eternal infamy, the clergy can furnish their 
quota of imps for such purposes. There are 
at, this very time in the adjacent county not 
less than five or six well-meaning men in close 


* Virginia Bap. Min., p. 120. ¢ Curry, pp. 37, 38. 
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jail for publishing their religious sentiments, 
which in the main are very orthodox.” * 

Says Dr. Curry, the President of Richmond 
College, “Time would fail to tell of the per- 
secutions in Lunenburg, Orange, Farquier, 
Caroline, Richmond, etc. Dr. Hawks, the 
historian of the Episcopal Church of Virginia, 
says: ‘No dissenters in Virginia experienced, 
for a time, harsher treatment than did the 
Baptists. They were beaten and imprisoned, 
and cruelty taxed its ingenuity to devise new 
modes of punishment and annoyance.’ ” 

It is recorded by Dr. John M. Peck,+ that 
about the year 1770, when three Baptist 
ministers were to be tried at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, Patrick Henry, the great orator, 
rode some sixty miles to attend the trial, and 
unexpectedly entered the court room as the 
indictment was being read. He listened as 
they were accused “of preaching the gospel 
of the Son of God,” contrary to Virginia law. 
When the indictment had been read, and the 
prosecuting attorney opened the case, Patrick 
Henry, having glanced over the indictment, 
arose and addressed the court: 

“May it please your worships, I think I 


* Curry, p. 38. + Bap. Memorial, 1845, p. 131. 
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heard read by the prosecutor, as I entered 
this house, the paper I hold in my hand. If 
I have rightly understood, the king’s attorney 
of this colony has framed an indictment for 
the purpose of arraigning and punishing by 
imprisonment three inoffensive men, before 
the bar of this court, for a crime of great 
magnitude, as disturbers of the peace. May 
it please the court, what did I hear read? 
Did I hear it distinctly, or was it a mistake 
of my own? Did I hear an expression as it 
a crime, that these men are charged with? 
What! ‘For preaching the gospel of the 
Son of God.’” Swinging the indictment 
three times around his head, he exclaimed: 
“Great God! May it please your worships, 
in a day like this, when truth is about to 
burst its fetters, when mankind are about to 
be aroused to claim their natural and inalien- 
able rights ; when the yoke of oppression that 
has reached the wilderness of America, and 
the unnatural alliance of ecclesiastical and 
civil power are about to be dissolved—at such 
a period, when liberty—liberty of conscience 
is about to awake from her slumberings and 
inquire into the reason of such charges as I 
find exhibited here to-day in this indictment! 
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If I am not deceived, according to the con- 
tents of this paper I now hold in my hand 
these men are accused of preaching the gospel 
of the Son of God! Great Gop!!” And 
with similar words, thrice repeated, he in- 
quired: “ What law have they violated?” 
The judge could endure it no longer, and 
bade the sheriff dismiss those men. 


IX. 
STRUGGLES FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
OTHER COLONIES. 

In 1632, the Charter of Maryland was 
granted to George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a 
Roman Catholic. But he did not live to 
plant the colony under it. His son, Cecil 
Calvert, planted the colony.* This charter 
gave much greater toleration than that of 
Virginia, and under it, in 1649, a law was 
passed allowing general religious liberty, with 
some important and sad exceptions. It de- 
nounced death and forfeiture of goods against 
any who should deny the Godhead of any of 
the three Persons of the Trinity, and fine, 
whipping, and banishment against all who 


*@oodrich’s Hist. U. S., p. 92. 
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should utter any reproachful words or speeches 
respecting the Virgin Mary, and provided 
specially that no Roman Catholic should be 
molested. * 

This law would have put to death Unitar- 
ians and infidels; yet Archbishop Hughes 
has had the audacity to claim that Lord Balti- 
roore and the Maryland colony were the first 
to establish religious liberty in this country. 
All honor to Lord Baltimore and to Mary- 
land for what they did in the cause of relig- 
ious liberty. We wish they had done more! 

In other colonies there were more or less of 
disabilities in regard to rights and privileges 
as citizens on account of religious belief, yet 
but little active persecution and punishments 
outside of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Virginia. It will be borne in mind _ that 
Massachusetts and Connecticut for a long 
time included Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. : 

New York and New Jersey were settled by 
the Dutch. The Quakers, who had been so 
grievously persecuted in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Virginia, settled Pennsylvania 


_ under the charter obtained by William Penn, 


* Curtis, pp. 41, 42. 
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in 1681. We might expect from them the 
guarantee of full religious liberty, and they 
did grant it—pretty near, but not quite. 
William Penn, the son of a Baptist, but by 
conviction a Quaker, provided “that all per- 
sons who confess and acknowledge the Al- 
mighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, 
_Upholder, and Ruler of the world . . . 
shall in no ways be molested nor compelled to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship.” 
Yet only those who professed “faith in Jesus 
Christ”? were allowed to become freemen and 
enjoy the rights of suffrage—a clause which 
would exclude the infidel, the Jew, and even 
the Hixite Quakers of the present day. * 
George Keith, a Quaker, was fined and 
imprisoned by the Quaker magistrates in 
Philadelphia for vigorously opposing certain 
views of “ plenary inward illumination,” which 
he believed would do much mischief by prac- 
tically setting aside the written word of God. 
When his case finally came before Judge John 
Holmes, a Baptist, he decided that “it was a 
religious dispute, and therefore not fit for the 
civil courts.” + This occurred about 1689. 


——— 


* Curtis, p. 43. t Ibid., p. 45. 
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Xi 
THE PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A ConaRress elected by the people of twelve 
colonies met at Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774, to consult for the general interests. 
The Warren Baptist Association of Rhode 
Island sent an agent—Rev. Isaac Backus, 
whose mother, brother, uncle, and himself had 
all suffered imprisonment for their religious 
faith—to Philadelphia, to join with the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association in presenting a 
memorial to Congress to secure their religious 


rights. On October 14th a memorial was 


presented to four of the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts and some other members of Congress. 
Two of them denied that there was any 
ground of complaint; another tried to throw 
all blame upon the officers and not on the 
laws; and some said it was a matter of con- 
science with them to support ministers by 
law, and hence this memorial for complete 
religious liberty would interfere with their 
consciences. * Queer consciences they had in 
those days. One of these opponents was 


oo 


* Backus, pp. 192-3. 
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John Adams, afterward President of the 
United States. They even accused the Bap- 
tists of trying to break up the Union, when 
they merely asked for religious liberty. 

When the Provincial Congress met at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in December, 1774, 
Rev. Isaac Backus, in behalf of the Baptist 
Committee in Boston, presented their memor- 
ial, to which the following answer was re- 
turned : 


“In Provincial Congress, Cambridge, De- 
cember 9, 1774. On reading the memorial 
of Rev. Isaac Backus, agent of the Baptist 
churches of this government: 

“Resolved, That the establishment of civil 
and religious liberty to each denomination in 
the province is the sincere wish of this Con- 
gress ; but being by no means vested with the 
powers of civil government, whereby they can 
redress the grievances of any person whatever, 
they therefore recommended to the Baptist 
churches, that when a General Assembly shall 
be convened in this colony they lay the real 
grievances of said churches before the same, 
when and where their petition will most cer- 
tainly meet with all that attention due to the 
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memorial of a denomination of Christians so 
well disposed to the weal of their country. 
“ By order of the Congress. 
“Joun Hancocr, President.” * 


Petitions were sent to the next General 
Assembly, and met with approval; but no re- 
lief was enacted. The Bill of Rights in the 
State Constitution, when it was adopted, prom- 
ised all that could be asked, yet obnoxious 
laws remained on the statute books for half a 
century afterward. 

The Declaration of Independence. was made 
by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1776. 

Grand, glorious event in the history of the 
world! The birth-day of a nation whose in- 
fluence and example we hope will yet give 
civil and religious liberty to every nation on 
earth. 

But the Declaration of Independence did 
not remove oppressive laws from colonial or 
State statute books. In Virginia, for four 
years after the Declaration of Independence, 
marriages performed by dissenting ministers 
were unlawful, their inheritances were lost, 
and their children illegitimate. + 


* Backus, pp. 8, 9. + Curry, pp. 46, 47. 
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Baptists, Presbyterians, and others did not 
rest until these laws were repealed ; but it took 
four years to do it. 

When the States adopted constitutions the 
friends of religious liberty watched them with 
deep solicitude, and secured equal rights as 
far as possible. 

In the Constitutional Convention of Vir- 
ginia, in 1776, James Madison, afterward 
President, had the word “ toleration ” stricken 
from the first draft of the. Bill of Rights, and 
the “ free exercise of religion ” granted. * 

The friends of religious liberty were uni- 
formly the friends of American independence, 

The General Court of Massachusetts, in 
1778, passed an act to prevent the enemies of 
American independence from returning to the 
country, and made a list of three hundred and 
eleven such persons ; but there was not a Bap- 
tist among them. + 

In 1778, Baptists and Presbyterians in 
Virginia poured in their petitions to the Legis- 
lature for the repeal of laws interfering with 
liberty and supporting the established church 
and Episcopalians and Methodists poured in 
counter petitions; but the law for the support 


* Curry, p. 43. Tt Backus, p. 196. 
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of the clergy by taxation was not repealed till 
1779; and the law legalizing marriage by 
dissenting ministers was not passed till 1780. * 

After the law was repealed which taxed the 
people for the support of the Episcopal 
Church, another scheme was proposed, in 
1782-83, to levy taxes for the support of 
ministers of all denominations. This was 
advocated by Episcopalians, Methodists, and 
a few Presbyterians ; while Baptists, Quakers, 
and many Presbyterians vigorously opposed 
the measure. This measure was advocated 
by Patrick Henry, and favored by General 
Washington and Richard Henry Lee. But 
James Madison sturdily opposed it, got it 
postponed, and finally defeated it.t 

Religious liberty was fully established by 
law in Virginia in 1785, Thomas Jefferson 
being the author of the bill. Jefferson highly 
appreciated and acknowledged the hearty co- 
operation of the friends of religious liberty in 
this triumph. In 1809, writing to the mem- 
bers of the Baptist church at Buck Mountain, 
his neighbors, he said: “ We have acted to- 
gether from the origin to the end of a memor- 
able revolution, and we have contributed, each 


* Curry, pp. 47, 48. ft Ibid., p. 52. 
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in the line allotted us, our endeavors to 
render its issues a permanent blessing to our 
country.””* 


oO E 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE NATIONAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


But now American independence had been 
established. A National Constitution for the 
United States was adopted in 1787. Its pro- 
visions were satisfactory so far as they went, 
but many felt that religious liberty was not 
sufficiently guarded. The Baptist General 
Committee of Virginia, in 1788, expressed 
their disapproval of this important omission, 
and, after consultation with James Madison, 
this committee, in August, 1779, wrote to 
General Washington, then President of the 
United States, saying that they feared that 
liberty of conscience, dearer to them than 
property or life, was not sufficiently guarded. 
Washington gave a kind and encouraging 


* Curry, p. 54. 
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reply,* and in the very next month, Virginia 
proposed that immortal first amendment, 
which was carried through Congress and 
adopted.f 

“Frrst AMENDMENT. — Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or - 
of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

This was a glorious triumph! Religious 


* Extracts from Washington’s reply to the Virginia 
Baptists : 


“T have often expressed my sentiments that every man 
conducting himself as a good citizen and being accountable 
to God alone for his religious opinions, ought to be pro- 
tected in worshiping according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 


“While I recollect, with satisfaction, that the religious 
society of which you are members, have been, throughout 
America, uniformly and almost unanimously the firm 
friends to civil liberty, and the persevering promoters of 
our glorious revolution, I cannot hesitate to believe that 
they will be the faithful supporters of a free, yet efficient, 
general government. Under this pleasing expectation, I 
rejoice to assure them that they may rely on my best 
wishes and endeavors to advance their prosperity. 


“Tn the meantime, be assured, gentlemen, that I enter- 
tain a proper sense of your present supplications to God 
for my temporal and eternal happiness. 


“JT am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
; “GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
t Curry, p. 61. 
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liberty planted in our National Constitution } 
Surely the seed first planted on these shores 
by Roger Williams has taken root and brought 
forth fruit to gladden a nation and bless the 
race. 


XII. 


LATER STRUGGLES FOR RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 

Yet long after this the laws of some of the 
States, as in Massachusetts, were still in force, 
levying and collecting taxes for the support of 
Congregational ministers. In 1795, nineteen 
years after the declaration of independence, in 
Harwich, Massachusetts, six Baptists were 
imprisoned for not paying the tax levied for 
the Congregational minister, and much pro- 
perty was forced from others for the same 
purpose, yet the Baptists had organized a 
church and sustained worship there for forty 
years before there was any Congregational 
church in the town. The Baptists sued for 
recompense, and obtained judgment in their 
favor in the County Court. But the Supreme 
Court reversed the decision, and sustained the 
law against the Baptists. 


: 
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In 1799, twenty-three years after the decla- 
ration of independence, deacon Abner Chase, 
of Harwich, had his grain and hay seized and 
sold to pay the parish minister’s tax.* 

At a much later period, a deacon of my 
ehurch in Illinois, formerly from Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, had his horse sold by the col- 
lector to pay the minister’s tax. 

But, thank God, all those laws have, at last, 
been swept away, and our country rejoices in 
full religious liberty. 


XII. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY THE FOUNDATION OF 
CIVIL LIBERTY. 

THESE sentiments of religious liberty, the 
perfect equality of all before the law,—equal 
rights,—have laid the foundation for our civil 
liberty and our free institutions. They underlie 
the whole superstructure of our free govern- 
ment, making the people—all the people— 
their own sovereigns. 

These liberties have been purchased at a fear- 
ful cost. Terrible struggles, reproaches, in- 
dignities, fines, banishments, imprisonments, 


* Backus, pp. 212, 213. 
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confiscations, disfranchisement, scourgings and 
torture, have been endured on our own shores 
to secure these precious blessings. Shall 
we celebrate the Centennial of our national 
independence and not recount these scenes of 
the past? Let these lessons of the past teach 
us to value our liberties, and do what we may 
to extend like blessings to all the race of man. 


XIV. 


INFLUENCE OF OUR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ON 
OTHER NATIONS. 

Bur what has been the influence of these 
sentiments of religious liberty upon other 
nations? ‘They have already been powerfully 
felt on every nation in Europe. England has 
already disestablished the church in Ireland, 
Scotland is already ripe for the same blessing, 
and England is rapidly hastening to the same 
consummation. 

Forty years ago John G. Oncken began 
the advocacy of Baptist doctrines and religious 
liberty in Germany. He was thrust into a 
German prison for a year and a half; and 
Baptists for many years in Germany were 
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fined and imprisoned; their meetings were 
broken up by officers of the law; they were 
compelled to hold their meetings at midnight, 
or before daylight in the morning, to avoid 
arrest, and were compelled to administer the 
ordinances away in the woods, at the dead 
hour of night, to escape imprisonment. Mem- 
bers of my church in Springfield, Illinois, 
years ago, and now living in this State, were 
imprisoned in Germany for holding a Baptist 
meeting in their own house. 

But in Germany, now, while there is not 
full religious liberty—and there cannot be 
while a church is supported by the state— 
there is a good degree of toleration, and a 
glorious spiritual reformation is now going 


forward. 


Twenty-five years ago, a Swedish sailor, 
‘who had been converted and baptized in New 
York, returned home and preached the gos- 
pel. His name was Frederick O. Nilson. 
He was arrested, imprisoned, appealed to their 
highest court, and then was banished. He 
went to Copenhagen. There, in 1852, he 
baptized the Rev. Andreas Wiberg, formerly 
a minister of the state church in Sweden— 
baptized him at night, in the sea. Mr. Wi- 
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berg spent a few years in the United States, 
then returned to Sweden, and now has a large 
church and school at Stockholm, the national 
capital; and more than two hundred Baptist 
churches have been planted in Sweden. 

Changes, too, have come in France and 
Spain and Italy. 

Churches of the Protestant faith are organ- 
ized in Rome, and Bibles are printed and, 
freely distributed in the very shadow of the 
Vatican; and, as Gavazzi, the Italian re- 
former, says, “under the very nose of the 
Pope.” Van Meter, who was converted and 
baptized on the prairies of Illinois, is one of 
the leaders of these movements in Rome. 

Reforms are progressing in Austria. In 
Russia our brethren are now in prison, and 
numbers have died in Russian prisons in the 
last few years. The emperor has many noble 
qualities. He emancipated the serfs before 
we liberated our slaves. We hope such in- 
fluences will be brought to bear upon him as 
will develop better sentiments and extend at 
least religious toleration to his subjects. 
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ARE 
INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ON 
RELIGION ITSELF. 

But what has been the influence of religious 
liberty in this country upon religion itself? 

It has taught and developed the spirituality 
of the kingdom of Christ. It has unsecular- 
ized the church, and made religion stand upon 
its own divine truth, and not upon the en- 
actments of human government—made it 
defend its fortresses and win its victories by 
its appropriate spiritual weapons, and not by 
the sword of the magistrate. In this respect, 
religious liberty has done a grand service to 
religion itself, and freed it from a great dis- 
grace and reproach. 

Religious liberty has thrown man upon his 

personal responsibility to God, and taught 
him that religion is a personal matter—that 
he must attend to its claims, and not rely on 
forms or rites or ceremonies, or conformity to 
human laws, for salvation; but needs to make 
it a matter of personal, individual concern, 

It has thrown religious benevolence upon 
the hearts of Christians, and taught them to 
sustain their ministry, build their churches, 
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endow their colleges and theological schools, 
and send forth their missionaries, by voluntary 
contributions. 

Under the benign influence of this frosiurn 
the various denominations have prospered. 
Baptists and Methodists have increased more 
than a hundredfold in a hundred years, while 
the population has increased but little more 


than tenfold in the same time. Other denom-~ 
inations have made great progress, and all are 


coming to a better understanding of each other, 
and a better understanding, we hope, of the 
truth. 

May we not hope that this hundred years 
of freedom and progress is preparing the way 
for the rapid and triumphant victories of the 
gospel of Christ, in its fulness, purity, and 
power, over every nation, tribe, and people 
under the whole heavens? 


XVI. 
A CENTENNIAL MONUMENT. 


WuatT monument shall we raise to com- 
memorate these grand triumphs? The pyra- 
mids of Egypt have stood through thousands 


4 
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of years, and may stand for thousands more. 
But what better is the world for their ex- 
istence ? 

Shall we merely observe a general jubilee 
on July 4, 1876, and have a grand rejoicing, 
with the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, 
patriotic orations, and glad hurrahs? or mere 
exhibitions of our arts, manufactures, statistics, 
and progress; and all these demonstrations 
end, in a brief time, in noise and show ? 

Shall we not rather raise LIVING MONU- 
MENTS, and establish intensely ACTIVE AGEN- 
ctrs which shall perpetuate to the latest 
periods of human history the liberties we 
enjoy and the truths and principles we hold 
most dear—agencies which through all coming 
time will send out these truths over the 
world, and carry these blessings to every 
people? 

This we shall do by ENDOWING AND 
EQUIPPING OUR SCHOOLS OF HIGHER LEARN- 
ING—our colleges and theological seminaries. 
Give to these a permanent existence, and the 
means to do their work, and these will be 
LIVING MONUMENTS that will mould the in- 

tellect, guide the thought, develop the power, 


and impress the heart of this free nation. 
6 
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In this grand work the poor and the rich 
may all have.a share. The poor will come 
with their dollar, and the rich with Boe 
hundreds and thousands. 

It is our high privilege to rear these LIv- 
ING MONUMENTS, and put in operation these 
ACTIVE AGENCIES which shall bless our 
country and our race while the world shall 
stand. And we shall see the still richer har- 
vest and the more precious fruits of these 
labors in the world to come. 


THE END, 
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HE substance of this tract was prepared, some 
years since, for local and special use. Just now 
the subject is freshening and widening in popular 
interest. The works heretofore published are either 
too large or too rare to be accessible to the masses, 

or the smaller treatises are out of print. The republica- 
tion of this tract has been repeatedly requested, and is 
now done in order to serve the cause of Christ and of 
truto. It is hoped that, in an humble way, the tract 
may increase the love of those principles which it has 
cost so much of terrible sacrifices, of time and of life to 
establish ; that it may increase our labors to spread and 
to secure the doctrines of those who endured the loss of 
all things for Jesus, and aid in honoring the memories 
of the martyrs into whose heritage we have entered. 

These pages make no claim to originality or mere lit- 
erary merit. The writer has followed a track explored 
by others, culling very briefly, here and there, the mere 
indications of the course of history from materials al- 
ready abundant, and accumulating with every new re- 
search. 

May God bless the tract to speed the truth. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE BAPTISTS. 


“THIS FELLOW PERSUADETH MEN TO WORSHIP GOD CONTRARY TO THE 
Law.”-—Acts. xviii. 13. 


ULTITUDES are ignorant of Baptist 
history. Many who know something 
of Baptist doctrines know little or no- 
thing of the origin, influence, conse- 
quences and importance of Baptist principles. 

To revile them is very easy. Ridicule and 
denunciation are very popular and very ready 
weapons of ignorance, prejudice and weakness. 
They often supply the place of conscientious 
investigation and careful thought. It is so 
much easier to let fly a fling than it is to an- 
swer an argument. It is much more sum- 
mary to overwhelm with wit what we cannot 
overturn with wisdom; to supplement in sen- 
timent what is wanting in solidity. Yet ridi- 
cule is not reasoning; denunciation is not 


. demonstration, and prejudice is not principle. 
3 
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Truth lasts when laughter has ceased. The 
most sacred things may be reviled. Men 
burlesqued the Saviour. In mock raiment 
of ‘royalty ; with a thorny crown and a reed 
sceptre; with a bruised face and a saddened 
visage, they brought Him forth that an in- 
flamed populace might crucify their own dis- 
tortion. They pointed words of heartless wit 
at his very anguish, and gambled for his gar- 
ments under his writhing body. Such a course 
does not deserve imitation but avoidance. 
The sneers that Baptists are ‘“ the creatures 
of yesterday ;” that “they began with Roger 
Williams ;” that “they were born at Mun- 
ster,” though exposed and refuted innumerable 
times are sometimes yet repeated, not by the 
ignorant alone, but by some who cannot be cov- 
ered with such an excuse. Their distinguish- 
ing principles and practices had a far nobler 
and earlier origin. They claim their charter 
from the New Testament alone. “ Christian- 
ity is not a religion of circumstances but of 
principles. That is at best a doubtful practice 
whose thread must be carefully traced throuch 
the labyrinth of history.” But Baptists do 
claim a history which is ancient and honorable, 
and that there were those, whose existence is 
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attested through the Christian ages, who held 
their distinguishing principles, and who would, 
if now living, be recognized as with Baptists 
rather than with any vthers, 

It is true that they neither trace nor trust 
a chain of mitred conductors of sacramental 
grace which even prelates confess is neither 
proved, practical nor Scriptural. Nor do they 
trace a mere name nor ecclesiastical genealo- 
gies of any line. Their tracks are truths, and 
these tested by their conformity to the simple 
facts and teachings of the New Testament. 
The only Scriptural succession is not of mer 
nor of names but of principles, faith and piety. 
Jesus says: “If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed.” “Ifa man abide 
not in me he is cast forth as a branch and is 
withered.” Such a succession is not within 
the Papal corruption but outside of it and op- 
posed to it. 

Believing that what does not find its founda- 
tion in the unwrested and plain teaching of the 
New Testament is unworthy of Christian ob- 
servance or consent, and claiming for their 
faith and principles a clear and solid Scriptural 
warrant, Baptists find their continuity among 
the persecuted victims of Roman Cathalic and 

if * 
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Protestant murders, tortures and maledictions. 
History though fragmentary, partisan and mu- 
tilated, is not silent. Most of what is called 
church history is not the history of Christian 
churches but that of a huge and usurping 
hierarchy, and most of what is written of Bap- 
tists is no more fair and truthful than would 
be the purported history of recent events of 
politics or of war, written by prejudiced and 
partisan pens. The denunciation of adversa- 
ries, the testimony of indictments, commit- 
ments, trials, condemnations, decrees, bulls, 
edicts, formulas of faith and the martyr con- 
fessions of thousands, trace, in great red lines 
of blood, the truths of Baptist faith and mark 
a history, not of primates, and power, and 
patronage, but of the Apostolic privileges of 
piety, poverty and persecution. Their mem- 
ory and their faith are invested with a sublime 
heroism. They went “up through great tribu- 
lation,” and the only halo of these saints is the 
lustre of their love for Jesus, for they 


“Jived unknown, 
’Till persecution dragged them into fame 
And chased them up to Heaven.” 


Froude says of the Baptists of the Nether- 
lands: 


® 
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“On them the laws of the country might 
take their natural course, and no voice was 
raised to speak for them. ... For them no 
Europe was agitated; no courts were ordered 
into mourning; no royal hearts trembled with 
indignation. At their deaths the world looked 
on complacently, indifferently or exultingly. 
For them, history has no word of praise.’* 

They had no friends among the princes of 
this world, and no fatherland but Heaven, for 
“after the way which some call heresy, so 
worshipped they the God of our fathers.” 

Baptists have been severely persecuted for 
their religious views, and endured for long 
ages, prescriptions of fines, prisons, banish- 
ments, torture and death. The number of 
their martyrs is reckoned in myriads. The 
earliest martyrs of the Reformation were Bap- 
tists. Multitudes before this had sealed their 
faith with their blood, yet, as if by common 
consent, Papal and Protestant, “they are ex- 
cluded from the category of martyrs; or if 
perchance, a stray name be inscribed in the 
registers of the Reformed, the religious belief 
of the honored individual is carefully con- 


* Hist. England, ii. 258. 
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cealed on those points which were obnoxious to 
the orthodoxy established by Luther, Zuingle 
and Calvin.” Large volumes of harrowing 
records have been authenticated and rescued 
from oblivion by Baptist Historical Societies 
and others. They are the records and noble 
memorials of those whom Rome brands as‘ 
heretics, whom Canterbury, Wittemburg and 
Geneva call rebels and seditious. They have 
been strangely forgotten. Others have re- 
ceived their crowns. Multitudes regard their 
very vindication as a daring attempt to manu- 
facture sectarian fame. Baptist history is yet 
to be written, but the day is coming when res- 
cued records will commend to grateful homage 
many glorious names, and rank their memo- 
ries with those whose virtues invest them with 
heroic eminence far above that of a victor 
amid the butchery of battles. 

Among the Baptists were the pioneers of 
the Reformation; of the destruction of the 
Popish Inquisition and tyranny ; of the loos- 
ing of the Bible to the masses; of the sun- 
dering of church and state; of modern mis- 
sions ; of a converted church membership ; of 
modern Religious Liberty of the Conscience 
and of other permanent and grand advances 
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of evangelical Christianity. Other Christians 
deserve much grateful praise which we would 
neither deny nor depreciate, but many an im- 
pulse not accredited, sprung from humble 
Baptists and drew honors which were diverted 
from those who merited them most. Dr. Pricein 
his History of Protestant Nonconformity, says 
of Baptists: “It belonged to the members of 
a calumniated and despised sect, few in num- 
bers and poor in circumstances, to bring forth 
to public view, in their simplicity and omni- 
potence, those immortal principles which are 
now universally recognized as of Divine autho- 
rity and of universal obligation. Other writers 
of more distinguished name succeeded, and 
robbed them of their honor; but their title is 
so good, and the amount of service they per- 
formed on behalf of the common interests of 
humanity is so incalculable, that an impartial 
posterity must assign to them their due meed 
of praise.” * 

Multitudes of evangelical Christians of this 
day do not know, or even suspect, the power 
which Baptist principles have exerted. They 
have many of them, practically, so far pre- 


* Vol. i. 222. 
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vaile2 that pious Pedobaptists are surprised 
when told that they haye not always obtained 
in their own communions. Little more than 
a century ago the Baptists stood alone, even 
in this country, in demanding a credible pro- 
fession of personal piety as necessary to mem- 
bership in a Christian church. When Gilbert 
Tennant was founding the excellent Seminary 
of the Presbyterians at Princeton, “it was a 
matter of formal discussion whether it was 
proper to req ure the credible profession of a 
change of heart in the ministry, and consid- 
ered that it was not.” * 

Romanists, and some Hpiscopalians now re- 
pudiate the doctrine of a spiritual change of 
heart. The practical and marked inconsistency 
of infant church membership is prevalent in 
theory but rejected in fact by millions of Pedo- 
baptists, and to a great extent the sentiment of 
American evangelical Christendom is, that only 
converted persons are properly church members, 
Another doctrine of Baptists, equally vital, is 
becoming almost as prevalent, viz.: None but 
professed believers are proper subjects for bap- 
tism. Multitudes of Pedobaptists neglect or re- 


——,. 


* Prof. Curtis, Prog. Bap. Prin., 66 4 
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fuse to bring their children to the font and 
rightly ask how Christ can be obeyed in un- 
consciousness, professed in imbecility, or re- 
ceived and believed on by proxy. They reject 
the very suggestion that a rite administered to 
an unconsenting and unconscious infant can 
in after life, dispense with a duty enjoined by 
Jesus upon every believer as a personal and 
conscious act of obedience and profession. 
Just in the ratio of the increase of piety and 
the prevalence of evangelical and Scriptural 
doctrines has been the weakening of infant 
membership and the neglect of infant chris- 
tening. 

This unwarranted rite of infant baptism, 
born in Northern Africa in the third century, 
has been the source of untold cuelty. For op- | 
posing it, multitudes of Baptists have been 
murdered, scourged, imprisoned, robbed and 
shamefully outraged. Its whole record is force 
and oppression. It was propagated and sus- 
tained by mere power and persecution. The 
plea of “Apostolic institution” was an after- 
thought, and its proof from Scripture is sophis- 
try. Justinian, a thorough despot, forced it 
- upon his subjects under penalties of confisca- 
- tion of goods, exclusion from office, and in- 
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flictions imposed by appointed judges. Ina 
required it under similar sufferings. Charle- 
magne exacted it under heavier penalties, and 
under Papal oppressions there was no limit 
but death or the extent of human ability to 
impose or to endure. 

To compel an unwilling, unconscious or 
powerless person to any ordinance of Christ, 
or into any church, and to force an uncon- 
scious, a powerless or an unconsenting child to 
baptism, or membership, or profession implied 
or by proxy, the Baptists regard as identical in 
principle and equally unscriptural and wrong. 
The insane, the imbecile and the infant cannot 
rightfully or lawfully be forced to any reli- 
gious observance merely because they cannot 
comprehend or cannot resist. Desire, choice, 
willingness are essential to Christian obedience. 
Believing this, and regarding it as a vital 
truth in New Testament Church structure, it 
is only an inevitable, logical sequence that 
Baptists should deny the right of civil or 
ecclesiastical force to compel any conscience in 
religion, under any circumstances. It is the 
very doctrine of religious or soul-liberty itself. 

Any one can perceive too, that, whether de- 
signed or not, any church which practises 
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infant baptism carries in the rite the germ of 
the principle of persecution. It baptizes with- 
out the consent of the subject, receives and 
makes members without their own willing- 
ness, and claims to bind to obligations and 
responsibilities without any authority from the 
subject and on compulsion of others. Let this 
be designed, generalized and developed more 
broadly, and we are back again to the days of 
dungeons and whipping-posts for the contu- 
macious. It is not charged that evangelical 
Christians now feel so or intend so. But there 
is the principle of compulsion in the infant 
rite, and it has not been very long since it was 
almost universally admitted in its wider appli- 
cation. 

The facts correspond with the reasoning. 
Baptists stand out as the only body of Chris- 
tians, Quakers, perhaps, alone excepted, whose 
origin dates back of the eighteenth century, 
who have never persecuted others, but who 
have, in theory and in practice, uniformly 
yielded to others, and contended in behalf of 
others, for that freedom which they claim for 
themselves. Neither of these, of course, ad- 
mitted infants to ordinances. 

2 


THE CONFLICT FOR A BIRTHRIGHT. 


“WITH A GREAT SUM I OBTAINED THIS FREEDOM.’—Roman Chief 
Captain. 


“T WAS BORN FREE.”—Paul an Apostle of Jesus the Christ.—Acts 
xxii. 28. 


“i APTISTS were the very first to raise the 
standard and wage the warfare for mod- 
ern religious liberty, and were its most in~ 
flexible and forward friends throughout. 

Says Bancroft :* “Freedom of conscience, 
unlimited freedom of mind, was, from the 
first, a trophy of the Baptists”’—and he was 
not a Baptist. 

The celebrated John Locke, to whom Lord 
Chancellor King attributes the doctrine of Re- 
ligious Liberty, says, in his Essay on Tolera- 
tion, that “the Baptists were the first and only 
propounders of absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty.” + 


* Hist. U. §., ii. 66, 67. 
+ Jones’ Vindication, etc., 15. 
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Religious or soul-liberty, as Roger Williams 
called it in his “ Hireling Ministry,” was not 
simply an accident or the growth of circum- 
stances. It is the logical and inevitable result of 
long cherished principles, and these principles 
derived from the New Testament, and plainly 
and prominently held by Baptists. They have 
ever maintained that the churches of Christ 
are Scripturally composed of those only who 
voluntarily and personally submit to the Sa- 
viour in heart, faith, life and ordinances. 
Every step must be free from human con- 
straint, every act of obedience must be willing. 
This, Baptists regard as essential and funda- 
mental, 

Religious liberty is not mere permission to 
enjoy religious opinions, doctrines and wor- 
ship; it is the right of conscience responsible 
only to God, and beyond control or regulation — 
by any human power. Toleration is mere per- 
mission, endurance, sufferance, and implies the 
right to grant or to withhold, to control or to 
vegulate. The one is a demand and an inde- 
pendence; the other is a concession and a 
subjection. Liberty of conscience for every 
' human being Baptists have always demanded 
as a religiovs and an inalienable right, mere 
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toleration they have as often repudiated as 
usurpation. 

Dr. Foote, the Presbyterian historian, justly 
says of religious liberty, “ this liberty was not 
the offspring of mere greatness of mind, or of 
political sagacity. It was a child of principle, 
cradled in suffering, and fed on tears.” Among 
the principles always held by Baptists as 
taught in the word of God, are these: There 
is but one Lord in the churches of Christ, and 
one Lawgiver over them; the churches have no 
human masters, “for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren;” faith can- 
not be forced; obedience, to be valid, must 
be voluntary; a church of Jesus Christ is a 
community of personal and professed believ- - 
ers; the Kingdom of Christ is not civil but 
spiritual, and not of this world; persuasion, 
not power, is the means of influencing men to 
follow the truth, the sword of the Spirit not 
of the state; God alone can authorize ordi- 
nances for churches, for “in vain do they wor- 
ship him, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men;” and, in all cuses of conflict, 
we ought to obey God rather than men. 

For just these sentiments and similar, Bap- 
tists have been persecuted “even unto death.” 
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Their names have been cast out as evil, and 
the prejudices of thousands fostered against 
them without investigation of their doctrines 
or their grounds of belief. To this day there 
is sometimes an antipathy which is intolerant 
to the extent of legal limit, and an impatience 
with Baptists when teaching their own con- 
victions which seeks at once to arouse all pos- 
sible obstacles to the spread of their senti- 
ments or toa popular hearing. Through long 
centuries of anguish and conflict Baptists have 
toiled, at every tread detailing their martyrs 
to dungeons or to death, and faltering not 
until victory dawned. With a welcome to 
every living soul to share: the sweet results of 
their conflicts, they returned to build their 
waste places, and to enlarge their borders only 
to find their deeds denied or forgotten, their 
history calumniated, their very name a target 
for reproach, and they only called “ bigots.” 
“There is not a confession of faith, nor a 
creed framed by any of the reformers, which 
does not give to the magistrate a coercive 
power in religion, and almost every one at 
the same time curses the resisting Baptists.” * 


— 


* Struggles and Triumphs, Underhill, 87. 
Q* 
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“Not a reformer of any eminence can be 
named who did not take part in this crusade: 
Luther, Melanchthon, Zuingle, Bucer, Bullin - 
ger, Calvin, Cranmer, Latymer, Ridley, 
Barnes, Philpot, Becon, Turner, Veron and 
many more. Whether the Baptists were con- 
founded in disputation or not, the burden of 
the song is always, that at the last, ‘the 
magistrates exerted their authority.’ Penal 
laws, the ratio ultima (last reason) of divines, 
were their most convincing arguments—their 
Achilles.”* The right of reading the Scrip- 
tures and judging for oneself was professed by 
the reformers, but their practical denial of it 
is written in the blood of Baptists. 

“The church with the Reformers was not 
the segregation of the good in bonds of holy 
amity and alliance with each other and the 
Lord, from the mass of pollution reigning 
around them, but embraced in its maternal 
arms all who, at any age, had been sealed by 
baptism as the church’s own, whether they 
were helpless infants, or strangers to the power 
of spiritual truth. It was sufficient that they 
bore the magic mark, which, it was asserted, 


* Struggles and Triumphs, Underhill, 100. 
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made them children of God, and inheritors of 
the kingdom of heaven. Such a church might 
be constituted by human agencies; it. was 
within human power to effect it; and accord- 
ingly by the secular arm the Reformers sought 
to frame it.”* Such is the influence of the 
infant rite however its spirit may be cloaked. 

saptists did not control or guide the Re- 
formation. It brought out with it some relics 
from Romanism, whence it came, and they 
were disappointed in it. The advocates of 
soul-liberty, who, long before, had been its 
solitary and persistent asserters, were anathe- 
matized by all, and groaned under the heavy 
heel of persecution. The Baptists were always 
hated by Romanists, but Luther hated them, 
and Calvin hated them, and so did Latymer 
and Knox and Laud, who were themselves 
busy in laying the foundations of modern ec- 
clesiastical edifices, and wanted “all the in- 
tractable rubbish carted away from their cellar 
walls.” Only within a generation or two, 
have Baptists been taunted with “close” com- 
munion. They were then neither solicited 
nor suffered to commune, even among them- 
‘selves, except in very peculiar closeness. 


* Tracts, ut sup. 75. 
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From prison gratings they could, perhaps, get 
glimpses of their loving brethren, and some- 
times they occupied all alone a little cleared 
spot, fenced around by faggots and centred by 
a stake, communing only with God. 

The forcible arguments of those days were 
fines, confiscations, banishments, whips, thumb- 
screws, pincers and racks. The contumacious 
were silenced in flames, overwhelmed in floods 
or settled by the headsman. Romanists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Independents and Lu- 
therans, each in turn, as they gained the power, 
tested their logic of torments on one another. 
Meanwhile, each by turn, or sometimes seve- 
ral together, tried it on Baptists, who were 
common game. Yet no man can truthfully 
charge Baptists with oppression or persecution 
for religion or conscience. It is said “they 
never had the power.” We shall see. 

Episcopacy kindled its fires in Smithfield, 
and burned Baptists and others. The record 
is long and bloody, and generally developed 
in English history in numerous instances of 
sufferings and death for religious convictions. 
Episcopacy had its Inquisition to try, perse- 
cute and kill heretics, regularly commissioned 
in 1547. “The Reverend Father in Christ, 
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Thomas (Cranmer) Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” the “ Bishops” of Ely, Worcester, Chi- 
chester, Lincoln and Rochester, with others, 
received royal warrant as “our examiners, in- 
quisitors, judges and commissioners,—Cogni- 
tores, INQUISITORES, judices et commissarios 
nostros, etc.” Rogers, Cox, Ridley, Latymer,. 
and others were of these. When Rogers was 
remonstrated with against the cruel burning 
of Joan Boacher, arraigned eighteen days after 
this commission was issued, he said “that 
burning alive was no cruel death but easy 
enough.” * He, with Ridley and others, were 
themselves subsequently burned in Mary’s 
reign. Under these Protestant inquisitors, 
the prisons of the kingdom teemed with those 
incarcerated for conscience, and their groans 
mingled with the cracking of thongs and 
creaking of engines of torture all over the 
land. And even in this nineteenth century, 
only a few years ago, an English rector wrote, 
“Tt is surely the duty of Christian States to 
deprive excommunicated persons of every so- 
cial right and privilege, or even, if they so 
judge, to sweep them from the earth.” 


*e.f Tracts, ete., ut sup. 102, 105. 
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Presbytery in Scotland throttled the reli- 
gious press in 1638. In 1642 it denounced 
the obstinacy of dissent, and decreed banish- 
ment and imprisonment for conscience. The 
Edinburgh Convention which framed the arti- 
cles of church polity, say, of certain classes of 
ecclesiastical offenders—“ men without voca- 
tion,’—“ We fear not to say that both classes 
of them deserve death. For if he who falsi- 
fieth the seal and subscription of a king be 
adjudged worthy of death, much more he that 
falsifieth the seal of Christ Jesus.” They 
affirm also that the maintainers of certain 
things, feasts, fasts, ete.,—Christmas, Epi- 
phany, etc.,— ought not to escape the pun- 
ishment of the civil magistrate.’* It was 
this intolerance which drew from Milton the 
famous sarcasm, “ New Presbyter is but old 
Priest writ large.” Says Cramp, “The Pres- 
byterians of the seventeenth century held tole- 
ration in abhorrence. It was, in their eyes, 
the quintessence of all heresy.” Baxter says, 
“JT abhor unlimited liberty and toleration of 
all,” and he feels “able to prove the wicked- 
ness of it.” The Presbyterian President of 


* Abp. Spotiswood’s Hist., 1639, 174. 
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the Scotch Presbyterian Parliament wrote: 
“The Parliament of this kingdom will never 
admit toleration of any sects or schisms con- 
‘rary to the Solemn League and Covenant.” 
[he Presbyterian ministers of London wrote: 
“We detest the forementioned toleration (of 
Baptists, named among others), accounting it 
unlawful and pernicious.” So throughout in 
instances too numerous for our space here. 
The only liberty they conceded was their 
own. Hven John Knox, the father of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, hunted as he had himself 
been, wrote a treatise in 1560 against Bap- 
tists, and in defence of the persecution they 
endured. He delivers them over as “accursed 
of God,” and declares of an offending Baptist, 
out of his reach: “It is my full purpose to 
lay the same to thy charge, if I shall appre- 
hend thee in any commonwealth where jus- 
tice against blasphemers may be ministered as 
God’s word requireth.”* John Calvin was 
the father of Presbyterianism, and under his 
rule in Geneva the sights were sometimes 
sickening. A young girl was whipped for 
singing a ballad to a psalm tune; three chil- 
dren were punished for remaining outside 
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of church to eat cakes in sermon time; a 
little girl was religiously beheaded in 1568, 
and the register of Geneva, yet extant, is dot- 
ted with such deeds. Calvin wrote, “Godly 
princes may lawfully issue edicts for com- 
pelling obstinate and rebellious persons to 
worship the true God, and to maintain the 
unity of the faith.”* Michael Servetus was 
recognized in Calvin’s church, reported, ar- 
rested and burnt as a heretic, October 27th, 
1553, suffering a terrible death, with the 
manuscript he had sent to Calvin fastened to 
his girdle, and fulfilling the awful threat of 
Calvin himself, “If he comes to Geneva and 
my authority avails anything, I will never 
suffer him to go away alive” —“ Nam si vene- 
rit, modo valeat mea authoritas, vivum exire 
nungquam patiar.”+ Dr. Tulloch says, “ It 
was a hard and bad world that needed Cal- 
vin for a reformer.” 

Luther, in a letter to Menius and Myco- 
nius, 15380, says, “Iam pleased that you intend 
to publish a book against the Anabaptists as 
soon as possible. Since they are not only 
blasphemous, but also seditious men, Jet the 
sword exercise its rights over them; for this is 


* Com. on Luke xiv. 9. ; 
ft Jetters, vol. ii. 19. oc. f. Lead. Ref. Yulloch, 122-140. 
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the will of God, that he shall have judgment: 
who resisteth the power.” * 

Zuingle declared that whoever submitted to 
immersion after having been sprinkled should 
be drowned —“ Qui mersus fuerit, mergatur.” 
The law of Zurich, 1530, orders death to Bap- 
tists, and Melanchthon, in a letter to the diet of 
Hamburg, 1537, advised death by the sword 
as the punishment for Baptists. t 

Among these very persecutors are names 
which Bapists honor. Not that all their doc- 
trines and deeds are esteemed ; not that their 
characters were without serious blemish, but 
for their heroic defence of some glorious truths, 
for their work sake and their sufferings. The 
' world owes them much. Yet while these 
reformers and their adherents contended for 
their own exemption from penalties, they were 
not guilty of granting it to Baptists. Their 
deeds and feelings are not charged upon pious 
Christians of this age. Pious Pedobaptists 
- now disclaim the doctrines of compulsion. The 
fact remains, however unintentional, that the 
principle of persecution coexists in infant Bap- 


* Life of Luther, by Rev. Dr. Sears. 
' — Martyrology of the Churches of Christ, London, 1850, 
rol. i. 164. 
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tism as the exercise of external force without 
consent or consciousness of the subject. The 
further fact is significant that only Pedobap- 
tists have been persecutors for religion. No 
antipedobaptist body of Christians have at- 
tempted to compel the conscience by physical 
force, unless in the single instance of the 
Quakers hereafter cited. 

The scenes and facts mentioned are not 
stated to prejudice and irritate, but to do 
defensive justice to history, to truth, and to 
the aspersed Baptists. If unkindness and 
bitterness were the motive, whole volumes of 
harrowing details of the sufferings of Baptist 
martyrs are at command. The curtain that 
conceals the wretched past is lifted but par- 
tially, and very reluctantly. But when an- 
tagonists would filch from the victims of in- 
justice even their historic honors, and strive 
to strip their very name of its memories of 
noble endurance, pious firmness, and glorious 
successes; when they would pretentiously 
wear the crown that belongs to others, and 
revile the wronged as infamous, it is time for 
honest plainness. They are unworthy to en- 
joy a heritage of honorable sacrifices, who 
falter at an unwelcome work, or fear to dis- 
turb a grateful peace by faithlessness to truth. 


“THE CHURCH WITHOUT A PRELATE WENT 
BEFORE THE STATE WITHOUT A KING.” 


ee 


“THESE ALL DO CONTRARY 10 THE DEOREES OF CZSAR, SAYING THAT 
THERE IS ANOTHER KING, ONE J ESUS.”—Acts xvii. 7. 


HE first modern treatise ever written 
upon Religious Liberty was by Leonard 
Busher, a Baptist, in 1614. Its title is, 

/  “ Religion’s Peace, or a Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience.” It was no plea for mere tole- 
ration, but a demand for liberty to the reli- 
gious conscience of every human being. Take 
some of its words to witness. “That it may 
be lawful for every person or persons, yea, 
Jews, Turks, Pagans and Papists, to write, 
dispute, confer and reason, print and publish 
any matter, touching any religion, either for 
oragainst whomsoever.” These sentiments were 
not the views of a single man simply. In 
1611, the Baptist Confession of Faith, which 
was then published, said: ‘‘ We believe that 


the magistrate is not to meddle with religion 
27 
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or matters of conscience, nor compel men to 
this or that form of religion, because Christ is 
the King and Lawgiver of the Church and of 
the conscience.” Large numbers of confes- 
sions, petitions, protests and declarations had 
preceded this by generations. Jt was the doc- 
trine of the persecuted Baptists alone, and one 
which descended to them through the Scrip- 
ture succession. They received it from the 
sacred Word of God. This treatise of Busher 
was republished in 1642, prefaced by an ad- 
dress to the “ Presbyterian people,” in which ° 
he says, “I hope, upon perusal thereof, you 
that are my brethren of the Presbyterian way, 
will abate much of your misguided eagerness 
in prosecuting vour conscientious brethren.” * 
This, and other early works on the same sub- 
ject, has been republished in recent years by 
the “Hanserd Knolly’s Society,” a Baptist 
Historical Society of London. 

In 1615, the next year after Busher’s first 
edition, another work appeared. Its title is, 
“Persecution for Religion Judged and Con- 
demned, by Christ’s Unworthy Witnesses, His 
Majesty’s Faithful Subjects, Commonly, but 


* Wanserd Knol. Soe., reprint, p. 12. 
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most Falsely called Anabaptists.” Its senti- 
ments are the same as the former. It says: 
“ Karthly authority belongeth to earthly kings, 
but spiritual authority belongeth to that one 
spiritual King, who is King of kings.” 

In 1620, the year the Puritans landed at 
Plymouth, another treatise was published by 
those who style themselves, “ Your Majesty’s 
Loyal Subjects Unjustly called Anabaptists.” 
Its title is, “A most Humble Supplication of 
Many. of the King’s Majesty’s Loyal Subjects, 
who are Persecuted (only for Differing in Re- 
ligion) Contrary to Divine and Human Testi- 
monies.” ‘There was no complaint of “close” 
communion then. The work was written in 
Newgate prison. Its authors were denied ink 
and paper, but some friends who supplied 
them with milk, put paper instead of corks in 
the milk-bottles, and milk was used instead 
of ink. The writing, afterwards held to a 
fire, became legible, and was copied. Wil- 
liams says, that their arguments were written 
in milk and answered in blood. 

Many other works followed, all of the ear- 
liest written by Baptists. In those days, no 


- others advocated Religious Liberty. In 1647, 


one was written by Thomas Richardson. In 
ce 
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1660, one by prisoners in Maidstone jail. In 
1662, one called “ Zion’s Groans for Her Dis- 
tressed,” by a committee of London Baptists. 
Every one demanded equal liberty of con- 
science for all men. 

We are prepared to notice here another 
claim. Episcopalians claim for Jeremy Tay- 
lor the honor of being first to advocate reli- 
gious liberty. So high an authority as Heber 
said that Jeremy Taylor’s “ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,” was “the first attempt on record, 
and then regarded as a perilous and porten- 
tous novelty, opposed by every sect alike.” 
This result of Heber’s narrow look into his 
ewn “sect,” and not beyond it, made him 
mistake the truth in the whole statement. 
Taylor’s plea was for toleration only, yet it 
was a daring and a noble plea for an Episco- 
palian of those days. The Baptists demanded 
more than toleration—LIBERTY. Taylor’s 
“Liberty of Prophesying,” was published in 
1647, and even the first American treatise 
preceded it by three years. Taylor was born 
in 1613. Before he was one year old, Leon- 
ard Busher, a Baptist, had already published 
his book, and two years before Taylor was 
horn, the Baptists had published their “ Con- 
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fession” in English, in London. Taylor says, 
“ Religion, of itself, is soft, easy and defence- 
less, and God hath made it grow up with 
empire, and lean upon the arms of kings, and 
it cannot well grow alone.” Jeremy Taylor 
declared that, “ Anabaptists are as much to be 
rooted out as anything that is the greatest pest 
and nuisance.” Bancroft says of the work of 
Williams on Soul Liberty, “In its defence he 
was the harbinger of Milton, and the pre- 
cursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor. For 
Taylor limited his toleration to a few Chris- 
tian sects; the philanthropy of Williams 
compassed the earth.” * 

Another noble champion of Baptist lib- 
erty, John Milton, wrote in 1659, a “'Trea- 
tise of the Civil Power in Ecclesiestical 
causes, showing that it is not lawful for any 
human power on earth to compel in matters 
of religion.” His doctrine was the same as 
the former Baptist works. 

But a second claimant comes. Dr. Foote 
says of the Scotch Presbyterian Solemn League 
and Covenant: “It drew the line between the 
friends and enemies of civil and religious 
liberty.” If by “religious liberty” here, he 
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means only Scotch Presbyterian liberty, then 
it may be admitted, but if he means general 
and absolute freedom for the worship and con- 
science of all men, then the language is wholly 
unwarranted by the facts. This ‘“ League and 
Covenant” made to enforce Presbyterianism 
throughout the kingdom, was the creature of 
1648, long after “the line” had been drawn 
first, and left Presbyterians on the wrong side. 
Besides, this very “League and Covenant” 
bound its signers to persecute Papists and 
Prelates, and was designed to establish a na- 
tional “church.” Their acts in attempting to 
force the doctrines and discipline of Presby- 
tery on England, made Milton speak of saving 
“the free conscience from the Presbyterian 
wolf.” The President of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, the declarations of the London, Lan- 
cashire and other Presbyterian ministers have 
been quoted. Under this League and Cove- 
nant, only “ Reformed” ministers were per- 
mitted to preach. An ordinance of Parliament, 
made under the League, directed that all who 
should “publish or maintain by preaching, 
writing, printing, or any other way, anything 
against or in derogation of the church govern- 
ment, which is now established by both houses 
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of Parliament, shall be apprehended and due 
punishment inflicted upon them.” Under this 
very ordinance many Baptists suffered griev- 
ously, and the pages of Burnet, Neal, Crosby, 
Underhill and others, attest numerous exam- 
ples. Of their just credit none ought to desire 
denial or diminution, but it is too much to 
admit that Presbyterians originated the doc- 
trine of religious freedom, or always stood true 
to its principles or support. “ Palmam qui 
merwit, ferat.” 

The first treatise written on this. continent, 
claiming full religious freedom, was by Roger 
Williams in 1644, and called “The Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Conscience, 
Discoursed in a Conference between Truth 
and Peace.” John Cotton, a Pedobaptist min- 
ister, answered it, defending the right of com- 
pulsion. In 1647, Williams replied to Cotton 
in another treatise, called “ The Bloody Tenet 
yet more Bloody, by Mr. Cotton’s endeavor 
to wash it white.” These, with most of the 
early works on religious liberty, have also 
been republished from originals, by the Han- 
serd Knolly’s Society. As a specimen of the 
_ sentiment of the day take the sample from 
Cotten: “If men be found to walk in the 
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way of the wicked—(i. e., differed from the 
prevailing ‘church’ ), their brethren may de- 
prive them in some cases, not only of the 
common air of the country by banishment, 
but even of the common air of the world by 
death, and yet (!) hope to live with them 
eternally in the Heavens. It cannot be truly 
said that the Lord Jesus never appointed the 
civil sword for a remedy in such cases (heresy), 
for He did expressly appoint it in the Old 
Testament, nor did he abrogate it in the New 
Testament. The reason of the law, which is 
the life of the law, is of eternal force and equity 
in allages. Deut. xiii. 19. ‘Thon shalt surely 
kill him because he has sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God.’ The 
reason is of moral, therefore of universal and _ 
perpetual equity, to put to death the apostates, 
seducing idolater or heretic who seeketh to 
thrust away the souls of the people from the 
Lord their God.” 

Here is Cotton’s argument for killing here- 
tics. By such sophistry anything can be proved 
from the Bible. Yet it is worth remarking 
that, with a simple change in subject, it is the 
same argument as that which is mcst relied 
uven in proof of many modern inventions nut 
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authorized by the New Testament. The ar- 
gument, however, serves the very good pur- 
pose of showing how very hard pushed some 
good men are, and how utterly destitute of 
New Testament command or example their 
practice must be. Side by side with John 
Cotton’s argument for persecution, it shows 
other samples of the shifts of error. 

Roger Williams was banished from Massa- 
chusetts in the spring of 1636, and founded 
the town, now city of Providence, in Rhode 
Island. This was the beginning of “ the first 
civil government upon earth that gave equal 
liberty of conscience.” From the very first it 
was free from all constraint of the religious 
conscience, and any man, with or without a re- 
ligious faith, could come and remain without 
molestation for his creed. 

With an effrontery equalled only by its 
falsity, some Papists have claimed Romanism, 
in this country, as a friend of religious free- 
dom. Her past is reeking with the gore of 
slaughtered millions. While huge volumes 
of records live to recount her murderous hate 
of the godly, much can never be recovered 
and never was recorded. No Jesuitism can 

remove the horrid stains by which every page 
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of her history is crimsoned. No language can 
too indignantly express the righteous detesta- 
tion of actual Romish enormities. But she 
boasts that she never changes. That may be 
so, except in the artifices of that duplicity 
which can profess what is most likely to con- 
ceal her purposes. Her modern spirit is the 
same as the ancient. Her modern power is 
restrained. Her fulminations are unchanged 
in doctrine. In our times the Pope himself 
denounced the liberty of the press as “ never- 
to-be sufficiently execrated,” and religious lib- 
erty as “that pest of all others, most to be 
dreaded in a state.”* “Religious liberty,” 
says one of her principal organs, “in the sense 
of liberty possessed by every man to choose 
his own religion, is one of the most wicked delu- 
sions ever foisted upon this age by the father of 
all deceit. ... Shall I hold out hopes to my 
erring Protestant brother, that I will not med- 
dle with his creed, if he will not meddle with 
mine? Shall I tempt him to forget that he 
has no more right to his religious views than 
he has to my house, or my purse, or my life 
blood? No, Catholicism is the most intolerant 
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of creeds.” That priest was certainly more 
honorable for his truthfulness than are the 
pretenders to Popish liberty. Such a system 
has no room for lenity or liberty. Every one 
of her prelates is a sworn persecutor. The 
very oath of office exacts it. Here are its 
words: ‘ Heretics, schismatics and rebels to 
our said lord (the pope) or his aforesaid suc- 
cessors, I will, to my utmost, persecute and 
oppose. — Hereticos, schismaticos, et rebelles, 
eidem domino nostro vel successoribus preedic- 
tis, pro posse persequar et oppugnabo.” 

The Romanist Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, in 1852 said, “The palm of having 
been the first to preach and practise it— 
religious liberty—is due, beyond all contro- 
versy, to the Catholic Colony of Maryland.” 
Now strange a thing as Papal toleration may 
be, it is yet true that Lord Baltimore was a 
man of tolerant spirit, and his colony was par- 
tially tolerant, but not founded in complete 
Religious Liberty. By the Charter itself, 
“ Christianity was the law of the land.” * The 
charter of Maryland required that all places of 
worship must be consecrated according to the 
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* Ecclesiastical laws of England,” and all laws 
be “consonant to the laws of England.” It 
vested all church patronage in the proprietor. 
Lord Baltimore desired a refuge for persecuted 
Romanists, and no charter which permitted 
the exclusion of Protestants could be obtained 
from an Episcopal king and parliament. To 
insure security for Catholics, and yet admit 
Episcopalians, a liberal clause in the charter 
of 1632 secured toleration to Christians. But 
what was the legal enactment? The Maryland 
Act of Toleration was passed in 1649. This 
Act is 16 and 17 Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, 
Laws of Maryland at large.* It was partial 
toleration, and was very far from liberty of 
conscience. 

1, It provided that “ Blasphemy against 
God, denying our Saviour Jesus Christ to be 
the Son of God, or denying the Holy Trinity, 
or the Godhead of the three persons,” should 
be punished with death and confiscation of 
lands and goods to the Lord Proprietary. 

2. “ Persons using any reproachful word or 
speeches concerning the B. V. Mary, mother 
of our Saviour, or the Holy Apostles or Evan- 
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gelists or any of them, for the first offence to 
forfeit five pounds sterling to the Lord Pro- 
prietary, or, in default of payment, to be pub-, 
licly whipped or imprisoned at the pleasure 
of his Lordship or his lieutenant-general; for 
the second offence to forfeit 10/., or in default of 
payment, to be publicly and severely whipped 
and imprisoned as before directed ; and for the 
third offence to forfeit lands and goods, and be 
for ever banished out of the province.” 

This was thirteen years after Roger Wil- 
fiams had opened his refuge to all, yet accord- 
ing to a papal archprelate, it was the first 
preaching and practising of religious liberty. 
Like Scotch Leagues, it is all on one side. 

But did not the law prohibit persecution ? 
Yes, this same law, as follows: “Any person 
presuming, contrary to this act, wilfully to 
disturb, wrong, trouble, or molest any person 
whatsoever, within this province, professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of 
his or her religion, or the free exercise thereof, 
otherwise than is provided in this act, shall pay 
treble damage to the party so wronged and 
molested, and also forfeit 20/. for every such 
offence,” or in default of paying damage or 
fine, “be punished by whipping and imprison- 
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ment.” The very mollient blisters. Only those 
“ professing to believe in Jesus Christ” are in 
any way protected, and these are sifted out by 
restrictions—“ contrary to this act”—“ other- 
wise than is provided in this act,” and “this 
act” beautifully fences in only Roman Catho- 
lics—Archbishop Hughes’ religious liberty! 
Suppose it had been first? 

Compare this law, embodying Romish ideas 
of religious freedom, with the charter of 
Rhode Island, whose people wrote to John 
Clarke, their agent in England, ‘“ Plead our 
case in such sort as we may not be compelled 
to exercise any civil power over men’s con- 
sciences.” The organic law of this Baptist 
colony said, ‘ No person within the said colony | 
at any time hereafter, shall be, in anywise, 
molested, punished, disquieted or called in 
question for any difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion ; but that all and every person 
and persons, from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, freely and fully have and enjoy his 
and their judgment and consciences in matters 
of religious concernment.” * 

Judge Story says, of Lord Baltimore: “He 
introduced into his fundamental policy the 


——- 
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doctrine of general toleration and equality 
among Christian sects, for he does not appear 
to have gone farther; and has thus given 
the earliest example of a legislator inviting 
his subjects to the free indulgence of religious 
opinion.” * 

Episcopacy was afterwards established in 
Maryland, and the Romanists suffered. Then 
Baptists came in for the honor of special com- 
pliment. Refusal to have children christened 
was made a heinous offence, and heavily fined. 
In 1669 the Roman Catholics again:prevailed, 
but were more tolerant. In 1692 the Episco- 
pal church was restored, and taxes for sup- 
porting ministers, building places of worship, 
ete., were levied, and the same spirit and acts 
prevailed as in the neighboring colony of 
Virginia. 

In South Carolina and in North Carolina, 
in 1669, episcopacy was declared “the only 
true and orthodox religion ;” was made the 
State establishment, and was maintained from 
the State treasury by taxation. The law de- 
manded a compulsory profession at seventeen 
years of age.t Daniel Marshall, a Baptist, 
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was arrested in St. Paul’s Parish, in this State, 
for preaching. 

In New York, in 1691, all were tolerated ex- 
cept Romanists. In 1693, an act was passed 
for State support of Protestant ministers by 
taxation, and in 1700 an.act of banishment to 
Jesuits and Romish priests was passed. 

In Georgia, by the charter of 1732, liberty 
was allowed ‘to all except to Papists, and in 
1785, a law for the establishment and support 
of religion was passed through the influence 
of. the Episcopalians, , 

William Penn did not receive his charter 
until 1681. His father was an English Bap- 
tist,* and Penn, perhaps, owed his views of 
religious liberty to this influence. In 1691, 
the “Separate Quakers” published at Phila- 
delphia their “ Reasons for Separation,” signed 
by George Keith, Thomas Budd, and forty- 
six others, in which their third complaint 
against the regular Quakers is “of the un- 
fair treatment, slanders, fines, imprisonments 
and other species of persecution which they en- 
dured from their brethren.” In 1690, George 
Keith, one of these dissenting or “ Separate” 
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Quakers, was arrested, fined and imprisoned 
for dissent, in the Quaker colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was released by the only Baptist 
magistrate in the colony, John Holmes, who 
gave as his reason “that it was a religious <lis- 
pute, and therefore not fit for a civil court.” * 
An Almanac published in 1694, by a Quaker, 
states that “it was but three years since, at 
Philadelphia, some took away goods, impri- 
soned some, and condemned others without 
trial, for religious dissent. 

But Baptists were the most persistent and 
the most consistent instruments in striking off 
the shackles from conscience, and obtaining 
complete religious liberty in Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and throughout the whole of the colo- 
nies, when united in one general government. 
Campbell says of them: “ The Baptists, hav- 
ing suffered persecution under the establish- 
ment—Episcopal—were, of all others, the most 
inimical to it and the most active in its sub- 
version.” { Dr. Hawks, the Episcopal _his- 
torian, says: “The establishment was finally 
put down. The Baptists were the principal 
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promoters of this work, and in truth, aided 
more than any other denomination in its ac- 
complishment.” * 

The Charter of Virginia, in 1606, estab- 
lished Episcopacy as the exclusive system of 
the State. Under that charter many oppres- 
sive laws were passed. One in 1611, required 
every person arriving in the colony to go to 
an Episcopal minister and give an account of 
his religious views. For the first refusal he 
was to be whipped; for the second, whipped 
twice; for the third, whipped every day until 
he would go to confession. None could preach 
or meet for worship legally but Episcopa- 
lians. Episcopal ministers were supported by 
taxes levied on every man’s goods and property 
and crops; and glebes or parish farms were pur- 
chased for them in the same way. Noncon- 
formists, or all except those who would submit 
to Episcopacy, were to be fined, imprisoned, 
or banished. Lach person wilfully staying 
away from their “service” was fined fifty 
pounds of tobacco for one Sunday, and 202 
for one month. Two thousand pounds of to- 
bacco was the fine for refusing to have a child 
christened, and every one must be married or 
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buried by the parson of the parish. These are 
simply sample statements of the laws passed at 
different times. Henning’s Statutes at Large 
can be consulted for these and many others in 
full. Virginia was no Paradise for dissen- 
ters, and especially for Baptists. 

The Baptists were always the consistent ad- 
vocates of Soul Liberty to every man, and as 
early as 1695 there were some of these “ pes- 
tilent people” in Virginia. Dr. Hawks er- 
roneously states 1714, but Morgan Edwards’ 
History says that in the former year, some of 
the Baptists moved to North Carolina to es- 
cape persecution.* Under such laws as have 
been mentioned Baptists suffered great per- 
secution.. Rev. Shubal Stearns, Rev. Dutton 
Lane and Rev. Daniel Marshall were among 
the early victims. Rev. Samuel Harris was 
driven from Culpeper “with whips, sticks, 
clubs, etc.” Stones and other missiles were. 
thrown at the ministers when preaching in the 
woods or private dwellings, and once at least 
an Episcopal minister was in the lead of the 
tumult. Baptist ministers were arrested, im- 
prisoned, fined and whipped for preaching. 
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John Waller, Lewis Craig, James Childs and 
others were imprisoned in the Spottsylvania. 
jail in Fredericksburg. William Webber, 
Joseph Anthony, Augustine Eastin, John 
Weatherford, John Tanner, Jeremiah Walker 
and David Tinsley in Chesterfield; Webber, — 
Waller, James Greenwood and Robert Ware 
in Middlesex ; Thomas Ammon, Elijah Craig, 
Thomas Maxfield and others, in Culpeper ; 
Greenwood, Waller, Ware, William Loval, 
John Shackleford and others, in King and 
Queen ; Herndon, Lewis Craig, John Young, 
B. Choning and others, in Caroline. Joseph 
Craig was hunted with dogs. James Ware 
and James Pitman were imprisoned for having 
Baptist preaching in their houses. Adams 
Banks was imprisoned for praying in the 
house of John Delaney, who was not then a 
Baptist. John Koons, Thomas Wafford and 
. others carried to their graves the scars of their 
whippings. These are but samples of what 
is yet preserved in records of the persecutions, 
and trials, and sufferings of Baptists in Vir- 
ginia. Many and more minute details. are 
given in Semple’s History, Taylor’s Lives of 
Virginia Baptist Ministers, Fristoe’s History 
and others. Dr. Hawks says: “ No dissenters 
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in Virginia experienced, for a time, harsher 
treatment than did the Baptists. They were 
beaten and imprisoned, and cruelty taxed its 
ingenuity to devise new modes of punishment 
and annoyance.”* No wonder they warred 
once, always, and inexorably for liberty of 
conscience and the downfall of state churches. 

Baptists are a sort of Chamomile people 
who thrive better under some battering, and 
they grew very rapidly and spread widely 
under this treatment. The state preachers 
were, many of them, as Hawks, Meade, Ham- 
mong, Jarratt, Chandler and others confess, 
utterly godless men; and these persecuted but 
pious Baptists drew off those who believed 
religion was something more than forms and 
fashion, and “select” society. They preached 
through jail windows, in forests, at private 
houses, anywhere, and thousands were con- 
verted and baptized. When they preached 
from the jails, fences were built against the 
windows, drums beaten to drown the sound, 
shouts raised and devices of various kinds 
employed to check them, but the preachers 
were in earnest, they preached Christ still to 
the perishing. Illiterate and rustic they may 
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have been and often were, but like the fisher- 
men who followed Jesus, they were fired with 
a holy faith, they had been taught of God, 
they rejected all books but the Bible as guides, 
and they gathered souls whilst the dissolute- 
ness of many of the state “clergy ” was ruin- 
ing them. No more than Jewish sneers at 
.the “ carpenter’s Son” restrained the disciples 
did the reproaches and trials influence or re- 
strain those self-sacrificing, pious and labori- 
ous Baptists. They grew and spread and 
vverturned the power that trampled them 
under foot, winning liberty of conscience for 
every man and creed. 

As the conflict thickened others rendered 
most important aid. Gradually, by the per- 
secutions, the preaching and the principles of 
Baptists, many others were convinced and en- 
listed. James Madison lived among them, 
witnessed some of their sufferings, was one of _ 
the advocates engaged by them, and throughout 
was employed to prepare memorials, advocate 
bills and other measures, and sustain the cause 
of conscience, and he did it well and from the 
heart. Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson 
were also among those engaged in this cause 
of religious liberty. The General Association 
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of Virginia Baptists appointed Commissioners 
to attend the sessions of the state legislature 
and conventions. They employed counsel, 
engaged attorneys, sent supplies to prisoners 
and their families, and gave no rest from their 
memorials, remonstrances, petitions and ap- 
peals. The “General Committee” was busy 
year after year in the work. ‘They demanded 
the abolition of the established church; no 
taxation whatever for religion; no privileges ; 
no compulsiun for any but free, full, perma- 
nent liberty of conscience for all. They pro- 
claimed their old doctrine of centuries. 

In their memorials they said: “We hold that 
the mere toleration of religion by the civil 
government, is not sufficient; that no state 
establishment ought to exist ; that all religious 
denominations ought to stand upon the same 
footing; and that to all alike the protection 
of the govenment should be extended, secur- 
ing to them the peaceable enjoyment of their 
own religious principles and. modes of wor- 
ship.” . . “ We hold it for a fundamental and 
inalienable truth that the religion of every 
man must be left to the conviction and 
conscience of every man; and it is the right 
of every man to exercise it as these may 
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dictate.” . . “Whilst we assert for. our- 
selves a freedom to assert, to profess and to 
observe the religion we believe to be of Divine 
origin, we eannot deny an equal freedom to 
those whose minds have not yielded to the 
evidence which has convinced us.” 

The convention of Virginia returned a com- 
plimentary answer to the memorials of the 
Baptists, allowed them to worship, marry and 
be buried without an Episcopal minister, and 
incorporated in the Bill of Rights, June 12, 
1776, those principles and declarations of 
religious freedom of conscience which are at 
the same time an honor to the State and the 
memorials of the triumph of Baptist princi- 
ples and efforts. Col. Geo. Mason, then a 
leading statesman, presented his draft of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. He wrote, “That 
religion, or the duty we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be 
directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence, and therefore, that all 
men should enjoy the fullest toleration in the 
exercise of religion.” James Madison, a 
witness of the sufferings of Baptists, became 
their friend, imbibed their sentiments on this 
question, and defended their cause. He could 
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not endure that word “toleration” in such a 
connexion, and immediately moved to insert 
“and therefore all men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion, according to 
the dictates of conscience,” etc. This became 
Art. XVI. of the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

The first decided gain in Virgina was made 
in 1775. In that year, “an address from the 
Baptists of this colony was presented to the 
Convention and read,” requesting “ the liberty 
of preaching to the troops at convenient times, 
without molestation or abuse.”* : This re- 
quest was granted, by resolution of the Con- 
vention, August 16th. 

October 7, 1776, “An act for exempting 
the different denominations of Dissenters from 
contributing to the support and maintenance 
of the church as by law established and for 
its ministers,’ was passed. This provided 
that “all and every act of Parliament, by 
whatever name known or distinguished which 
renders criminal the maintaining any opinions 
in matters of religion, forbearing to repair to 
church (Episcopal), or the exercising any mode 
of worship whatsoever, or which prescribe 
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punishments for the same, shall henceforth 
be of no force or validity within this Com- 
monwealth.”* The old laws of Virginia were 
simply suspended by this act. “The vestries 
of the different parishes,” it said, “shall assess 
and levy upon the titheables, including Dis- 
senters, as before, all the salaries and arrear- 
ages due the ministers up to the first of the 
ensuing January.” The General Assembly 
simply suspended the old laws of Parliament 
of 22nd Geo. II. 

The Presbyterians presented many memo- 
rials which are noble documents, but not 
fully up to the doctrines of soul liberty. 
People were still proposed to be taxed to sup- 
port the establishment. Baptists and those 
who had now joined them in efforts, demanded 
the abolition of the tax. The Presbyterians 
faltered. The legislature declared that “a 
general assessment for the support of religion 
ought to be extended to those who profess the 
public worship of the Deity.”+ Rives says 
this was “in a memorial presented by the 
united Clergy of the Presbyterian Church.” ¢ 


* Henning ix. 164. 
fT Jour. House Del., October, 1874, 32. 
{Life and Times of Madison, i. 601. 
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Dr. Foote, a Presbyterian historian of Vir- 
ginia, says that the Hanover Presbytery pre- 
pared for the legislature, November 12th, 
1784, a plan of assessment as follows: 

“1, Religion as a spiritual system is not to 
be considered as an object of human legisla- 
tion, but may in a civil view, as preserving 
the existence and promoting the happiness of 
society. 2. That public worship and public 
peoriodical instruction to the people, be main- 
tained in this view by a general assessmemt for 
this purpose. 3. That every man, .as a good 
citizen, be obliged to declare himself attached 
to some religious community, publicly known 
to profess the belief of one God, His righteous 
providence, our accountableness to Him, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 
4. That every citizen should have liberty (?) 
annually to direct his assessed proportion to 
such community as he chooses. 5. Provides 
that ‘twelve titheables’ shall ‘exclusively 
direct the application of the money contri- 
buted for their support.’” * And they carried 
Patrick Henry with them, though it cost him 
his election the next year. 


* Sketches of Virginia, 338. 
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President Madison, writing of this struggle 
under date of April 12th, 1785, says of this 
proposal to continue taxation: “The Epis- 
copal people are generally for it—the tax. . . 
The Presbyterians seem as ready to set up an 
establishment which is to take them in, as 
they were to pull down that which shut them 
out. I do not know a more shameful contrast: 
than might be found between their memorials 
on the latter and on the former occasion.” * 

Referring to the Presbyterians in this crisis, 
Dr. Hawks says: “ When the great end [‘ the 
giving a death blow to the legalized super- 
iority of Episcopacy’] was once obtained, and 
every religious society stood upon the same 
level, the question in dispute assumed to these 
allies a very different aspect, and they deserted 
the standard under which they had before 
achieved their victory. They had prostrated 
the church; they had proved themselves not 
at all reluctant to strip her clergy of that im- 
portant maintenance which was secured to 
them by the possession of property ; but they 
now manifested an aversion, more rational 
than consistent, to being left to find a precari- 


* Rives’ Life and Times of Madison, i. 630. 
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ous support for themselves, in the tender 
mercies of a set of voluntary contributors.” * 

Dr. Hawks, speaking of the attempts to 
repeal this tax for supporting preachers, says: ¢ 
“Counter memorials on the part of the (Epis- 
copal) church, and the Methodists, solicited con- 
tinuance of the establishment.” The Metho- 
dists were not formally separated from the 
Episcopalians until 1784. Dr. Hawks says, 
“they claimed to be nothing more than mem- 
bers of a religious society, formed within the 
bosom of the established church at‘home and 
extended to America. The language of the 
Methodist preachers was, that ‘all who left the 
church, left the Methodists.’ Nay, such was 
the avowed attachment of the society, that in 
public opinion it was so far identified with 
the church, as to share with it the odium 
which from policital causes then rested on the 
establishment in Virginia.” He further says, 
of the petitions for abolishing the establish- 
ment and taxation: “In these petitions, all 
classes of the community, with the exception 
of Churchmen and Methodists, joined; these 
[Episcopalians and Methodists] sent in their 


_ * Hist. ut sup. 152. } Hist. Prot. Epis. Ch., eto. 147. 
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respective petitions, for the continuance of the 
establishment.” * 

As a denomination THE BAPTISTS STOOD 
ALONE. On ground bloody by ages of slaugh- 
ter of thousands of their brethren, they were 
unsupported by other denominations in the 
crisis of liberty of conscience, and they wove 
their principles into a cradle for Soul Liberty 
in Virginia. They won. Individuals from 
the people and from other communions rallied 
with them. “Itisa matter of record in their 
proceedings that when, in 1785, they had re- 
peated their Declaration of Principles, the 
General Committee placed them in the hands 
of Mr. Madison, with the request that he 
would embody them in their behalf, in a 
memorial to the legislature, praying for the 
passage of this law.”+ This memorial of 
1785 was prepared by James Madison. It is 
not the least of his noble monuments, and was 
circulated and signed over the State. His 
voice and that of Jefferson sounded the senti- 
ments which were victorious. Mr. Jefferson 
drew the “ acT FOR ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS 


* Hist. etc., 133-139. 
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FREEDOM,” and December 17th, 1785, the 
sufferings of Baptists were avenged by a wel- 
come of every inhabitant to complete religious 
liberty in Virginia. Dr. Hawks says: “The 
establishment was finally put down, the Bap- 
tists were the principal promoters of this work, 
and in truth, aided more than any other de- 
nomination in its accomplishment.” * 

Bishop Meade says, of what he calls, “ The 
Baptist Church in Virginia,” that “it took the 
lead in dissent, and was the chief object of 
persecution by the magistrates, and the most 
violent and persevering afterward in seeking 
the downfall of the establishment.” + Again 
he says, “ The warfare begun by the Baptists, 
seven-and-twenty years before, was now fin- 
ished. The church was in ruins, and the tri- 
umph of her enemies was complete.” { 

One hundred and forty-nine years before, 
the Baptists had opened the first asylum and 
Commonwealth the world had ever seen since 
the persecution of Christians began, in the 
Commonwealth of Rhode Island. Southy says 


* Hist. ut sup. 152. 
t Old Parishes and Churches in Va., i. 52, 
t Id., ii. 449, 450. 
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of Roger Williams:* “He began the first 
civil government on the earth which gave 
equal liberty of conscience.” Bancroft’s de 
claration of him, as has been shown, is not 
quite correct, when he says} he was “the first 
in modern Christendom to assert, in its pleni- 
tude, the doctrine of Liberty of Conscience,” 
for Leonard Busher was long before him, and | 
many Baptists had died declaring it, long be- 
fore Leonard Busher lived. Roger Williams 
but seized the first occasion offered when Bap- 
tists could practise their principles in giving 
as well as claiming soul freedom. Bancroft is 
right when he says: { “ Freedom of Conscience. 
unlimited freedom of mind, was from the 
first, the trophy of the Baptists;” and “ His— 
Roger Williams’—Colony of Rhode Island, is 
the witness that naturally the paths of the Bap- 
tists are paths of freedom, pleasantness, and 
peace.” § They so often receive the reverse treat~ 
ment that it is confessedly grateful to have the 
simple statement of irrefutable fact from those 
who are not themselves Baptists. These who 
have long and always been the suffering cham- 


# Dr. Fish, Price of Soul Liberty, etc., 83. 
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pions of Soul Liberty, are too often scorned as 
“bigoted,” “selfish” and “narrow,” when 
enmity combines with ignorance to deny them 
even historic justice. 

But Baptists were not done when Virginia 
was delivered. ‘They had long been striving 
to secure religious freedom throughout the colo- 
nies. A general committee of Baptists had 
been appointed in New England for this pur- 
pose. Rev. John Davis was appointed the 
first Agent of this Committee to collect facts, 
grievances, etc., to prepare and circulate memo- 
tials, petitions, etc., and to correspond and 
travel in promoting the object. Rev. Isaac 
Backus succeeded Mr. Davis in 1772, and was 
the Agent and Secretary for ten years. The 
efforts thus made were vigorous, noble and 
successful, 

In the minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association of 1770, is an extract from a let- 
ter from suffering Baptists,* saying: “ This is 
the present case of the people of Ashfield, 
which is a Baptist settlement. There were 
but five families of other denominations in the 
place when the Baptist church was constituted ; 


; . * Minutes, ete., for first 100 years, 1707- LEO Philadel 
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but those five, and a few more, have lately 
built a Presbyterian Meeting House there, and 
settled an orthodox minister, as they call him ; 
which last cost them £200, (then more than 
$1000 now). ‘To pay for both they laid a 
tax upon the land; and, as the Baptists are 
most numerous, the greatest part fell to 
their share.” When these taxes were being 
collected, “the Baptists pleaded poverty.” 
“Their tyrant,” the letter says, “would not 
hear. .... Accordingly in the month of 
April they fell foul on their plantations; and 
not on the skirts and corners, but on the cleared 
and improved spots. .... They sold their 
graveyard. The minister was one of the pur- 
chasers. These spots amounted to 395 acres, 
and have since been valued at £368, 8s., but 
were sold for £35, 10s. This was the first 
payment. Two more are coming which will 
not leave them an inch of land at this 
rate.” ; 
Such facts as these were collected in masses 
by this Committee, and no wonder they were 
active. The first Continental Congress at Phi- 
ladelphia, of September 5th, 1774, had not 
been in session ten days ere a committee of 
Baptists, with Mr. Backus at their head, pre- 
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sented their memorial, asking Congress “ to 
secure the inalienable rights of conscience to 
all.” They met with much opposition, espe- 
cially from the Massachusetts delegates, Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, Samuel Adams and John 
Adams. The latter said: “They might as 
well turn the heavenly bodies out of their 
annual and diurnal course, as to expect they 
would give up their establishment.” * But 
they did give it up, in the end, for all that, 
though Dr. Ezra Stiles threatened, “when we 
have the power in our own hands, we will re- 
member them”—the Baptists. The Provin- 
cial Congress was also memorialized the same 
year, and the following answer was re- 
turned. 

“Tn ProvincraL Conarsss, Dec. 9th, 1774, 

“On reading the memorial of Rev. Isaac 
Backus, Agent of the Baptist churches of this 
Government, 

“ Resolved, That the establishment of civil 
and religious liberty to each denomination in 
the Province is the sincere wish of this Con- 
gress ; but being by no means vested with the 


# Life and Times of Backus, Dr. Hovey, 212,350. Dr. H 
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powers of civil government, whereby we can 
redress the grievances of any person whatso- 
ever, they therefore recommend to the Baptist 
churches, that when a General Assembly shall 
be convened in this Colony, they lay the 
real grievances of said churches before the 
same; when and where their petition will 
most certainly meet with all that attention 
due to the memorial of a denomination of 
Christians so well disposed to the public weal - 
of their country. 

By order of Congress, 

JoHn Hancock, President. 
A true extract from the minutes, 
Bengamin Linooun, Secretary.” * 

The providence of God was preparing an- 
other mind for aiding this general effort with 
suggestions and for exerting a yet wider 
influence. Rev. Dr. Fishback recorded the 
following as received from Mr. Tribble in 
person. Near Monticello was a Baptist church 
which Mr. Jefferson sometimes attended. Rev. 
Andrew Tribble was Pastor. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Jefferson stated to Mr. Tribble, re- 
ferring to the polity of Baptist churches, “that 


* Life and Times of Backus, 222, 223. 
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he considered it the only form of pure demo- 
cracy that then existed in the world, and had 
conleuded that it would be the best plan of 
government for the American colonies. This 
was several years before the Declaration of 
Independence.” * Certain it is that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was always a friend and active sup- 
porter of Baptist efforts to secure liberty of 
conscience. Mrs. Madison testified that “it 
was a Baptist church from which these views 
of Mr. Jefferson were gathered.” + 

The Virginia Baptist General Committee 
met, March 17th, 1788, at Williams’ in Gooch- 
land, and the record states that the first sub- 
ject taken up was “whether the new Federal 
Constitution, which had now lately made its 
appearance in public, made sufficient provi- 
sion for the secure enjoyment of Religious 
Liberty ; on which it was agreed unanimously 
that it did not.”{ “Upon consultation on 
the subject with Mr. Madison, the Committee 
determined to address General Washington.” § 


* Haynes’ Bap. Den. 333, 334. Dr. Fish, Soul Liborty, 
etc., 147. Orchard’s History N. Y., 1855, Introd. xix. 
+ Curtis, Prog., etc., 357. 
t Hist. Va. Bapt., Semple, 1810, 76, 77. 
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The next year, April 30th, 1789, when Wash- 
ington became President, this address was for- 
mally presented in August, in which they 
expressed the fear “ that our religious rights 
were not well secured in our new Constitution 
of government,” and desiring his influence to ~ 
secure them. To this, Washington returned 
favorable answer. “As the result, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution was made the next 
month, September 25th, which says: ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law, establishing articles 
of faith, or a mode of worship, or prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition to the general government for a re- 
dress of grievances,’ ” * 

The pertinacity of Baptists triumphed in 
national Religious Liberty. The Baptists in 
1819, on the report of royal commissioners to 
the king of Holland, were offered adoption as 
a State Church with a State support, and re- 
fused. From 1636, they had sole power in 
the colony of Rhode Island, and formed no 
establishment nor permitted it. Upon every 
opportunity they rejected State alliance as 


* Adams, J Q., Thoro. Reform, 89, 90. | 
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“contrary to their conscientious principles ;” 
and now, in 1789, they engrafted Religious 
Liberty in the fundamental code of the nation. 
Yet it was not until 1834 that the last statute 
which authorized persecution for religion was 
expunged from the statutes of the States, if, 
indeed, the laws of Maryland have yet been 
formally repealed. . 

The German Philosopher, Gervinus, in his 
“ Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth 
Century,”* says of the doctrine of the Bap- 
tists in question: “In accordance with these 
principles, Roger Williams insisted, in Massa- 
chusetts, upon allowing entire freedom of con- 
science, and upon entire separation of the 
Church and the State. But he was obliged 
to flee, and in 1636, he formed in Rhode 
Island, a small and new society, in which per- 
fect freedom in matters of faith was allowed, 
and in which the majority ruled in all civil 
affairs. Here, in a little State, the funda- 
mental principles of political and ecelesiastical 
liberty practically prevailed, before they were 
even taught in any of the schools of philosophy 
in Europe. Atthattime people predicted onlya 


* Quoted by Dr. Fish, ut sup. 141, 142 
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short existence for these democratical experi- 
ments—universal suffrage ; universal eligibility 
to office; the annual change of rulers; perfect 
religious freedom—the Miltonian doctrines of 
schisms. But not only have these ideas and 
these forms of government maintained them- 
selves here, but precisely from this little State, 
have they extended themselves throughout the 
United States. They have conquered the aris- 
tocratic tendencies in Carolina and New York, 
the High Church in Virginia, the Theocracy 
in Massachusetts, and the monarchy in all 
America. They have given laws to a conti 
nent, and formidable through their moral in- 
fluence, they lie at the bottom of all the demo- 
cratic movements which are now shaking the 
nations of Europe.” 

Here and now, except Romanists, all Chris- 
tians and the unconnected masses, defend the 
doctrines of Religious Liberty. Just here it 
is that, on review, Baptists claim their noblest 
moral victory in the contest. Not only in codes 
but in hearts have they lodged those sublime 
principles for which their blood was profusely 
shed in the past; for which they once and long 
stood up alone, and by which every man of 
any faith may find immunity from the fierce- 
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ness and relentlessness of religious hate, per- 
secution and vengeance. Baptists do not cite 
the facts in any mere love of boasting or 
with any wish to wound, but simply to de- 
fend their history; to repel the misstate- 
ments of malice or ignorance; to remind them- 
selves and their children of the cost of our 
heritage of freedom, and to warn them to pre- 
serve it from the bigotry which would pro- 
scribe any man’s religious privileges. Let 
them beware of the germs of evil in the pleas 
of non-essentials, unforbidden things, innocent 
forms, inferences, ‘‘church regulations,” etc. 
“Obsta principiis.” Resist beginnings; and re- 
membering the glorious truth, as ordered of 
the providence of God, and expressed by Ter- 
tullian, “Sanguis mari yrum, semen Christian- 
orum”—the “blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of Christians”—sow the sacrifices that they 
may reap the advances. Pliancy, where prin- 
ciples are compromised, is sin, and the most 
intolerant of dispositions is that which hates 
merely because of differences. ‘ With a great 
sum” did Baptists buy that liberty wherein 
we were “born free.” Let no Baptist stain 
or disgrace it with either infidelity or intole- 
rance. 
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Some remarkable and noble instances of 
Baptist freedom, which are little known, may 
be added. In 1720, Thomas Hollis, a Lon- 
don Baptist, founded a professorship in Har- 
vard College, a Pedobaptist institution, and 
belonging to those who, at that very time, 
were persecuting the Baptists. The income 
of that endowment is enjoyed to this day, yet 
no Baptist has ever filled that chair. Hollis 
also endowed ten scholarships, restricting only 
four of these to Baptists, “if such there were,” 
leaving more than half for others. In 1726 
he founded another professorship of Mathe- 
matics and Experimental Philosophy; sent 
over from England a valuable apparatus; 
made large additions to the College Library, 
and was the most liberal patron the College 
had at that time. In 1729, three years after, 
twenty-eight Baptists were imprisoned in Bris- 
tol jail for not paying taxes to support the 
preachers whose College a Baptist had so gene- 
rously aided. 

In 1764, the charter of Rhode Island Col- 
lege, now Brown University, was granted. It 
belonged to, and was founded by Baptists ex- 
clusively. It was, in this charter, expressly 
provided that into the College “there shall 
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never be admitted any religious tests ;” that 
‘all the members shall enjoy full, free, absolute, 
uninterrupted liberty of conscience ;”” that “the 
President alone excepted,” its offices “shall be 
free and open to all denominations of Protest- 
ants ;” that, of its “ Board of Fellows, consist- 
ing of twelve members,” eight only were re- 
quired to be Baptists; of its Trustees, thirty- 
six in number, twenty-two must be Baptists, 
five Friends or Quakers, four Congregational- 
ists, and five Episcopalians. Jt was the first 
: college in the world where such liberal, generous, 
open provisions were granted by any denomina- 
tion. 

Lane Theological Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
is named for Ebenezer Lane, a Baptist, who 
contributed its foundation, and gave it to the 
Presbyterians. Where is the Baptist Semi- 
nary which carries a Pedobaptist endowment, 
or ought to bear the name of a Pedobaptist 
for such a reason ? 

With many similar facts existing, Baptists 
are persistently branded as “selfish, narrow 
and bigoted.” Have they deserved the stigma? 
Are they less generous, less liberal minded, 
less fraternal than others? Are they less en- 

~ ergetic and zealous for others’ good than other 
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Christians are? The first missionary of mod- 
ern times, William Carey, was a Baptist. The 
first American missionaries to the heathen, 
Dr. Judson and Luther Rice, planted Baptist 
churches. The first modern Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society for sending the Gospel to the 
heathen was organized by Baptists in 1793. 
The earliest translations of the Scriptures into 
heathen languages, were by Baptists, and they 
too have made more of these versions than 
any others. The first Bible Society was plan- 
ned, nourished and sustained for many years 
by William Hughes, a Baptist. The first Chris- 
tian churches in India, Burmah and China, 
were Baptist churches. Others have followed, 
sometimes excelled, in the noble work, but 
have Baptists deserved the denunciations of 
so much of Christendom? Is it warranted by 
facts or common honesty ? 

If any Christians have an honorable history 
they have. They have surely not been perse- 
cutors and oppressors, nor have they been the 
rearmost in enterprise and kindness. They 
will not willingly compromise their convictions 
of principles, and would be base if they did. 
They do sometimes use language and logic. 
freely, verhaps severely or with bluntness, but 
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in this, the harshness of some of their censors 
has not been equalled, and these are legitimate 
instuments of defence. But they never re- 
sorted to the lash, or to prisons, or to banish- 
ment or worse, to silence what they could not 
conquer by argument, nor are they wont to 
deny to others the largest liberty of conscience, 
nor brand them as outcasts for not agreeing 
with them in belief. 

Let it be repeated and remembered that we 
intend no unkindness, and feel no enmity: to- 
wards those who differ from us. If facts are 
unpleasant let us not become the enemies of 
any because we tell the truth in our defence, 
the rather let there be that frankness and 
affection which loves and confesses the right, 
and loving truth most of all, will follow 
whithersoever it leads till we all come into 
the unity of the faith, and there shall be one 
Lord, one faith and one Baptism. 

But only men of inflexible principle who 
have courage enough to abandon error, and 
who love truth enough to dare and to endure 
for it, deserve any honor or win any noble 
and lasting victories. Pliant souls who seek 
a pleasant road: who supinely succumb be- 
’ fore sneers, sacrifices and sufferings; who are 
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diverted by interest or pride, or affections, or 
power, are ignoble clogs to any worthy cause, 
Such stuff is not tempered for triumphs, but 
dangles like the rattling ornament which 
serves but to distend a sheath, and shines 
only when no dangers shake the nerves that 
tremble before real foes. Let us seek the 
truth and only the truth. Let us meekly but 
most manfully, and in reliance on God, main- 
tain, defend and propagate the whole truth. 
Where would the world be to-day if its past 
population had all been creatures of conveni- 
ence, policy, preference or a cringing peace? 
“TRUTH, LIKE A TORCH, THE MORE ’TIS 
SHOOK IT SHINES.” Assaults and agitations 
never harm the truth. Persecution but en- 
dears the faith that endures it. Since Herod’s 
sword smote off the head of John the Baptist, 
and Pilate’s spear pierced the heart of Jesus, 
every heritage of the godly has carried a crim- 
son seal, 
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To THE Rev. G. W. Samson. 
Boston, April 1, 1851. 
REV AND vERY Dear Sin,—As you have 
lately visited Palestine, and enjoyed ample means 
of becoming acquainted with the interesting locali- 
ties of Jerusalem, and with other places con- 
nected with the history of baptism as presented 
in the New Testament, I have a request to make. 
It is this. That you communicate such facts as 
may illustrate the points discussed in Dr. Ripley’s 
manuscript, which you saw at my house yester- 
day. 
Yours, with much esteem and christian eee 


REPty. 
Rev. Dr. CuAse. 
Dear Sir,—You have asked me to note down 
some personal observations and impressions as to 


(3) 
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the facilities offered for immersion at Jerusalem, 
and other localities in Palestine, where in the 
New Testament the rite of baptism is recorded to 
have been administered. It is no easy task you 
demand; though at first it might seem a simple 
one. The eye certainly is the instructor of the 
mind, and the knowledge gained by sight is in- 
deed the surest and the most positive we can ob- 
tain ; yet many things come in to restrict the ex- 
tent, and to modify the real value, of such know- 
ledge. After all the crowds of Christian men 
that have traversed throughout the length and 
breadth of the Holy Land, there are some spots 
of interest which have not been sought out. 
Moreover, many that have been visited have been 
but imperfectly explored and more imperfectly 
described; for only the jaded traveler himself 
knows how the fatigues of constant journeying 
take away the mind’s stimulus and zest, and make 
the eye heavy and the pen sluggish over the 
evening journal. Yet again, scenes that are ex- 
amined with leisure and interest take a form and 
a hue corresponding to our previous preposses- 
‘sions ; things that one person would distinctly ob- 
serve being unconsciously overlooked by another. 
And still; once more, when the mind in distant, 
subsequent years, endeavors to run back and re- 
view the thousand varied scenes long past from 
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vision, the keenest observer, and the most sin 
cere and faithful chronicler, will inevitably some 
times mistake the images of fancy for the remem- 
brance of realities. ‘‘ Charity believeth all things, 
hopeth all things ;” and a large measure of the 
exercise of that grace is justly due toward either 
of two travelers who may widely differ as to 
their statement of matters of eyesight and as to. 
impressions derived from scenes visited. I feel 
assured, therefore, that, in reading this letter, 
you will not be hasty to detect any unjust censure 
of others who differ with the writer; that 
you will feel the value of citations from the 
writings of men who have traveled through 
Palestine in ages long gone by, before the differ- 
ence of opinion now existing among Christians 
as to the mode of baptism had assumed its pre- 
sent marked tone, and when, therefore, men 
wrote free from the bias of prepossession ; and 
that moreover you will charitably excuse any 
statement of an impression which may seem to you 
to indicate that the writer’s own mind has been 
warped from the nice line of a just conclusion, 
since the great Apostle evidently speaks of an 
attribute belonging only to the All-Perfect when 
he says, “ We know that the judgment of God ts 
according to truth.” 
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Some of the Ancient Chroniclers. 


Before we enter, then, on our survey, allow me 
to recall from the treasures of your own lifetime’s 
study the honored names of some of those men 
who have gone before us in their visits to the 
scenes where Christian baptism was first admin- 
istered ; that thus, when we shall stand and view 
the localities they describe, we may be prepared 
rightly to weigh and to compare their testimony. 
First among the early Christian writers who par- 
ticularly describe the places hallowed in the life of 
Christ is the famed Bourdeaux Pilgrim, who wrote 
in Latin an account of his visit to Palestine, A. D 
333. Previously to that age, indeed, numberless 
Christian scholars and pilgrims, as we know, had 
traversed the Holy Land, visiting its hallowed 
scenes; for Jerome, in his beautiful eulogy on 
Paula, a Roman lady who was descended from 
the renowned Scipios, and who during his day 
had visited Palestine, states, that great numbers 
of pilgrims, (to use his own words,) “through all 
the ages from the ascension of the Lord to the 
time in which we live,” journeyed through Pales- 
tine, among which pilgrims he mentions men 
from “India, Ethiopia, Britannia, Hibernia.” * 
During that early age, however, the necessity 

* Jerome, Epist. XXII. 
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had not yet arisen for any thing but a bare meu- 
tion, such as Origen, for instance, makes of the 
localities then well known; just as the time has 
not yet arrived when Americans need in the his- 
tory of Washington any thing more than a mere 
reference to places now familiar, as Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, and Yorktown. When, however, Chris- 
tianity became the established religion of the Ro- 
man empire, then detailed descriptions of places 
whose localities were known to residents of Pales- 
tine was demanded by distant believers in Christ : 
as localities in this country must be described to 
an Englishman, Frenchman, or Italian. When 
that necessity arose, the Grecian Husebius, who 
was born at Cesarea in Palestine, A. D. 270, 
and lived and died there, wrote an extended his- 
tory of the Christian Church, and wrote also a 
description of localities in his native land hal- 
lowed in the life of Christ and of his Apostles, 
Then also Jerome, who had been baptized at 
Rome at about forty years of age, came and dwelt 
at Bethlehem, near Jerusalem, for more than 
thirty years, from A. D. 386 until his death, 
A. D. 420; preparing there his version of the 
Old Testament in Latin, and visiting again and 
again, and describing the sacred spots of the Holy 
Land. ‘The testimony of these early writers has 
been deemed invaluable on every point of Bibli- 
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cal geography; and their statements, therefore, 
which may show the facilities for immersion at 
Jerusalem and in Palestine, are of the first im- 
portance. In the age next following, from the 
time of Constantine to the day when Jerusalem 
was taken by the followers of Mohammed, A. D. 
637, pilgrims still flocked to tread the venerated 
soil; as a specimen of whom may be mentioned 
Arculfus, a French bishop, who on his return 
from Palestine was cast away on the coast of 
Scotland, where a Scotch abbot named Adame 
nanus wrote out his account of his travels, and 
presented the record to King Alfred, A. D. 698. 
During the Mohammedan supremacy then suc- 
ceeding, other adventurous Christian scholars re- 
corded their travels in the Holy Land; and when 
the Crusades restored the sacred places again to 
Christians, numberless chroniclers penned their 
notices; some of which are of great value on the 
question we would investigate. Pages could be 
filled with merely the names of those who, in 
later centuries, down to our time, have visited 
and written descriptions of scenes in Palestine. 
Selecting from among the more valuable of these 
honest. chroniclers, so far as their works are in 
our reach, and storing our memories with what 
they have recorded to aid our investigation, let 
us go, thus prepared, to s:and amid the scenes 
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where Christ’s apostles baptized, and there ex- 
amine for ourselves the facilities offered for im: 
mersion. 


Supplies of Water at Jerusalem. 


Perhaps the student of the New Testament 
finds most difficulty in accounting satisfactorily 
for the immersion of the great numbers converted 
in the early days of Christianity at Jerusalem. 
The facilities for the performance of this rite in 
and about the Holy City, therefore, demand the 
first notice. The nearest living stream to Jeru- 
salem in which immersion could be performed is 
the Jordan, which is distant fifteen miles, or about 
a five hours’ journey; and moreover there is no 
natural sheet of standing water within the same 
distance. The brook Kedron, often mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments, is, as the original 
term indicates, nothing but the bed through which 
the rains of winter drain off between the eastern 
wall of the city and Mount Olivet; and its chan- 
nel is therefore dry in the early spring, several 
weeks before the period, in the month of June, 
when the feast of Pentecost occurred. Unfavor- 
ably situated, therefore, as this great capital is in 
reference to natural provisions for water, as might 
be expected, the arrangements for an artificial 
- supply are on a scale peculiarly extensive. The 
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cisterns, reservoirs, and pools prepared by Solo- 
mon, Hezekiah, and Herod (not to mention other 
rulers), for this purpose, have been the admiration 
of men from every part of the world in many a 
succeeding age. The sources from which this 
supply is obtained are principally five; from a 
fine natural fountain or spring breakiag forth from 
underneath the rocky rise on which the old temple 
stood; from the winter rains, gathered as they 
fell into cisterns under the court-yards of private 
houses and of public buildings, such as the temple 
and the castles; from the extensive drainage of 
the winter rains gathered from the northern and 
western hills, whose slope for a mile around cun- 
verges into the valley of Gihon; from a single 
large well, pierced to a great depth, in the valley 
of Hinnom; and, finally, from natural springs in 
the hills seven or eight miles south of the city, 
the waters of which springs are gathered first into 
a large underground reservoir, whence they flow 
through a narrow passage to three immense tanks 
some quarter of a mile distant, called “the Pools 
of Solomon,” whence, again, they are conducted 
by a massive aqueduct to the city. It should 
perhaps be added, that though at present there is 
but a single natural spring in Jerusalem, and but 
a single well (and that a very deep one in the 
valley outside) fed by living springs, yet there 
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were probably, before King Hezekiah’s day, other 
fountains about the city. Solomon was crowned 
at “Gihon,” which Josephus calls “the fountain 
of Gihon.” Hezekiah “‘ stopped the upper water- 
course of Gihon,” and “all the fountains without 
the city.”* Perhaps, if excavations could be 
made, it would be found that the fountain now 
gushing so copiously from under the ancient 
temple area is furnished by concealed streams 
brought from without the city.+ The settlement 
of this question, however, is unimportant to our 
present inquiry. 


Various Facilities for Baptism common to most 
Hastern Towns. 


It is worthy of a passing notice, that even the 
cisterns of Jerusalem are not unadapted to the 
rite of immersion. Any one who has visited the 
immense ancient reservoirs at Constantinople, or 
those about ancient Baie in Italy, will have some 
idea of what is found throughout Palestine, and 
especially at Jerusalem. The visitor descends by 
steps into a vast subterranean hall, sometimes 
covering acres in extent and supported by scores 


* 1 Kings i. 33, 38; 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, 30. Josephus, 
Antiq., VII. 14. 5. 
+ See Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 512; and Biblio« 


' thees Sacra, Vol. III. pp. 634-638. 
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of columns, where water stands, increasing in 
depth as a person advances along the sloping 
bottom, offering the most favorable opportunity 
possible for immersion. Such cisterns even in 
Jacob’s day seem to have existed in this land, 
where they are so much needed ; and the historian 
Moses, who had occasion often to allude to them, 
deems it of importance to mention, that the one 
into which Joseph was cast by his brethren “ was 
empty, there was no water in it.’* Many such 
reservoirs, without water, Dr. Robinson describes 
on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza.t Several 
such, of magnificent size, containing water deep 
enough for immersion, are found on the road from 
Jerusalem by the tomb of Moses to the Jordan. 
Underneath the grotto of Jeremiah, near the nor- 
thern wall of Jerusalem, is such a reservoir. 
Entering a side door and descending a few feet, 
the traveler finds himself in a fine ante-room, 


* Gen. xxxvii. 24, 

fT Robinson’s Researches, Vol. II. pp. 353, 395-398. 

t¢ Ata distance of 2h. 10m. from Neby Mousa on the road to 
Jerusalem, at a place called er-Reib er-Rohawah, near the 
junction of Wady Rohawah with Wady Sidr, are fine springs 
of water, and three noble reservoirs cut into the rocky side of 
the valley. Into one, which is about 25 by 40 feet, the en- 
trance is by a doorway and staircase. Another, about 50 


feet by 60, has an open front and a gradual slope to the 
water. 
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twenty or twenty-five feet square, cut in the rock. 
Passing through a side door and descending by a 
stairway twenty-five or thirty feet farther, he 
stands in a large subterranean hall, about sixty 
feet square, whose arched top is supported by 
columns, and whose sloping bottom is nearly 
covered with water; into which he can descend 
to a considerable depth. 
That such cisterns, and other facilities for 
bathing, were peculiarly abundant about the 
cities of Palestine in the age of the Apostles, 
Josephus is witness; who often mentions the 
aqueducts, and baths, and reservoirs, and costly 
fountains, which Herod before Christ’s day built, 
and which after Christ’s day existed in different 
towns of Judea, as .Ascalon, Czsarea, and 
Herodion, and in different quarters of Jerusalem, 
as under the towers of Hippicus and Phasaélus, 
and of Antonia, “the castle” into which Paul was 
borne.* That such baths and cisterns were used 
by the Apostles for immersion seems to be indi- 
cated by the Bourdeaux Pilgrim, who, visiting 
the Czsarea where Peter baptized Cornelius, about 
three hundred years after that event, records, 
“There is the bath of Cornelius the centurion, 
who did much alms.” The frequency with which 


* Josephus, Antiq., XV. 9. 4 and 6; wars, I. 21.10 and 
Ts. Vit40 26 V7. 558; 
2 
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such reservoirs are met, not only in Palestine, 
but in Southern Italy and the whole Levant, re- 
moves from the mind of the inquiring traveler all 
difficulty as to facilities for immersion at Jeru- 
salem, Philippi, Corinth, Rome, and elsewhere, in 
the Apostles’ day; as from the mind of the late _ 
Dr. Judson the same difficulty was removed by 
observing the baths in the jail-yards of Burmah 
and India. While, then, the lexicographer finds 
the meaning of the word used for this ordinance 
to be immersion, the ancient and the modern 
Christian traveler alike find no difficulty as to the 
means for immersion, even when he has examined 
only the ordinary conveniences for bathing in an 
Oriental city. 


Pools at Jerusalem. 


Passing, however, these facilities for immersion 
common to most Hastern towns, observe those 
peculiar accommodations offered at Jerusalem in 
the numerous large public pools of the city; six 
of which will claim our special notice. In devout 
harmony of soul with the ancient Psalmist, loving 
as he did the truth and honor of God, seeing that 
Jerusalem’s ancient “towers,” and “bulwarks,” 
and “palaces” are all laid low, take we up the 
spird of his language: ‘‘ Walk about Zion, and 
ge round about her. See the pools, mark ye well 
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her fountains, consider her flowing waters that 
ye may tell it to the generation following.” 


1. The Pool at Bethesda. 


Proceeding from the southern brow of Zion, 
where the Spirit of God is supposed to have been 
poured on the disciples of Jesus upon the memo- 
rable Pentecost, a few minutes’ walk brings us to. 
the north of the ancient temple-area on Mount 
Moriah. Here, in the open air, by the side of 
the wall of the ancient temple inclosure, is a long, 
broad excavation into the earth, the sides of which 
are built up with masonry of small stones, whose 
surface is covered with a hard, smooth cement. 
According to Dr. Robinson’s measurement it is 
360 feet long, 130 feet broad, and 75 deep, being 
now partly filled with rubbish. The natives call 
it “ Birket Isrdil,”—The Pool of Israel; and the 
tradition of ages has declared it to be the ancient 
' Pool of Bethesda, mentioned in Christ’s day.* 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, in describing the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans after 
Christ’s day, says of the temple-area: ‘There 
were pools and cisterns for preserving rain water.” t 
Eusebius, the Christian historia, three hundred 
years after Christ, speaks of the Pool of Bethesda 
thus: ‘Bexatha, a pool in Jerusalem, which is 


* John v. 2. { Tacitus’ Hist. Vol. II. 
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the sheep-pool, anciently having five porticos; 
and now it is shown in the double pool at the 
samé place, one of which is filled by the yearly 
rains, and the other of which shows its water in a 
singular manner, tinged with red, bearing the 
mark, as they say, of the sacrificial victims 
anciently washed in it; for which reason also it 
is called the sheep-pool, on account of the sacri- 
fices.” Jerome a few years later wrote: ‘“ Beth- 
esda, a pool in Jerusalem which is called xpoBarcxy 
probatike, and may be interpreted by us sheep- 
pool. ‘This had fornrerly five porches ; and there 
are shown two lakes; one of which is usually 
filled by the winter rains; the other of which, in 
a wonderful manner tinged with red, as if by 
bloody waters, witnesses the marks of the ancient 
work done in it. For they say that victims were 
washed in it by the priests, whence also it received 
its name.”’ The testimony of both these ancient 
inhabitants of Palestine agrees, that at their early - 
day the pool of Bethesda was well known that it 
was in the city, that it was so near the temple as 
to be convenient for the washing of sacrifices, that 
it was then filled with water, and that it was 
(though in two sections and then without por- 
ticos) the same structure as the single pool which 
once was surrounded by covered colonnades. The 
Crusaders, eight hundred years later, found two 
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immense pools near the inclosure of the temple, 
filled with water by rain and aqueducts from a 
distance.* The Greek pilgrims who visited Jeru- 
salem afterward, and travelers down to our day, 
describe the Pool of Bethesda at the same point. 
Dr. Robinson, though differing with ancient and 
modern authorities as to the identity of this pool 
with the ancient Bethesda, nevertheless agrees in 
all that is essential to our inquiry. He regards 
it as the fosse, excavated for the defense of the 
fortress Antonia, as rebuilt by Herod the Great; 
saying, however, “It was once evidently used as 
a reservoir ;” and again, ‘“‘ That it was. once filled 
with water is apparent from the lining of small 
stones and cement upon its sides ;”’ and yet again, 
“‘The reservoir has now been dry for more than 
two centuries.”f Here, then, was an expanse of 
water,in an open pool, existing before Christ's 
day, covering more than an acre of ground. 
Just, such a body of water was needed for the 
purposes of bathing by the thousands of Jews who 
of old came up to Jerusalem, bringing their oxen 
and sheep for sacrifice ; and whether they entered 
by the eastern, northern, or western gates, this 
immense reservoir was on their road as a conve- 
nient and needed place to perform the washings 


* See Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 479, Note 3. 
' + Researches, Vol. I. pp, 429—432, 434, 490. 
Ox 
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demanded by the Law. Accredited historians 
who could no more mistake than a Sparks re- 
cording the life of Washington, declare that the 
Jewish priests used to wash the sacrificial victims 
here, and that hence it was called the ‘‘ Sheep- 
pool.” Here, or near this spot, was in Christ’s 
day a pool so large that it had five covered colon- 
nades about it, under which lay a great mulit- 
tude of diseased persons, free to bathe there and 
have ample room for the bath. Here certainly 
has remained since Christ’s day an expanse of 
water furnishing nine hundred and sixty bap- 
tisteries, each six feet by ten. When, therefore, 
in Christ’s day, three thousand were converted at 
the Pentecost, and the converts had such “favor 
with the people” that they could continue “ daily 
with one accord in the temple” in Christian wor- 
ship, it is utterly inconceivable that they should 
find no facilities for Christian baptism according 
to the form Christ prescribed. 


2. The King’s or Solomon’s Pool. 


Passing now out of the eastern gate, from 
which the pool just described is but a stone’s throw 
distant, descending thence the steep declivity to 
the bed of the Kedron, and proceeding from the 
Garden of Gethsemane down the valley southward, 
a ten minutes’ walk brings us near the head of the 
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rich bottom which once formed “the King’s Gar- 
den.” Here, in the rocky hill-side, above which 
towers the wall of the temple, we descend beneath 
the arched roof of a natural cave, and by a flight 
of steps cut in the rock, to what is now called the 
“Fountain of the Virgin.” It is probably the 
“King’s Pool’? mentioned by Nehemiah, to which 
Josephus gives the name of “Solomon’s Pool.’* 
At the foot of the steps we stand in a cavernous 
chamber “fifteen feet long by five or six wide,” 
and “six or eight feet high,” according to Dr. 
Robinson’s measurement. From the side toward 
the temple, through an arched passage-way, enters 
@ copious stream of water, which goes out on the 
opposite side through a passage-way large enough 
to stand up in. The water in the basin formed 
by the floor of this chamber is from one foot to 
three feet deep, any desired depth being in a few 
minutes attained by throwing a slight dam of 
earth and stones across the outlet; a practice 
which, as Dr. Robinson observed, is now resorted 
to by the natives.t At certain hours of the day, 
troops of Arab females from the opposite village 
of Selwan, (the ancient Szloam mentioned in the 
New Testament,) come with their water-jars on 
their heads, and, thronging down the steps, linger 


* Neh. ii. 14; and Josephus, Wars, V. 4. 2. 
t+ Robinson’s Researches, Voi. I. pp. 500, 502, 
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to wade about in the cool pool and to bathe their 
feet and faces.* At other times it is so retired, 
that Dr. Robinson was able to change his raiment, 
and, wearing only a pair of Arab drawers, to 
spend a considerable time in examining the outlet 
to the pool of Siloam.+ If Providence had de- 
signed this place expressly for immersion, there 


could hardly have been prepared a more conve- 


nient and appropriate font; furnishing as it does 
ample room, an abundant supply of water, and 
also (if needed) retirement even for change of 
raiment. 


3. Lhe Pool of Siloam, with its smaller Reservow. 


Proceeding now still down the valley about a 
quarter of a mile farther southward, we come to 
that spotso full of sacred interest, the ‘ Pool of 
Siloam.” It is an open reservoir, built into an 
excavation in the hill-side, and lined with hard 
cement. It is fifty-three feet long, eighteen broad, 
and nineteen deep. The wall next the valley is 
now so broken down, that not more than two or 
‘three feet of water stands in the bottom. The 
water enters from an arched passage-way high up 
on the side next the hill, Mounting the hill back 


* Luke xiii. 4. See Spencer’s East, (published at New 
York, 1850,) p. 311. | 
t Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 502. 
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of the Pool, we find a smaller reservoir, six or 
eight feet broad and eight or ten feet long, having 
a descent by steps to its bottom.* Into this 
smaller basin the water comes from the Pool of 
the Virgin just described; and doubtless the 
original supply is from the gushing source under 
the temple area and the aqueducts centering there. 

In either the lower pool or upper basin, any 
depth of water may be readily obtained by dam- 
ming temporarily the mouth of the outlet; a 
practice now resorted to, as Dr. Robinson has 
remarked.t It is evidently the fountain and the 
reservoir mentioned before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity by Isaiah, after that captivity by Nehemiah, 
‘and in the day of our Saviour by John the 
Evangelist.{ As to the permanence and abund- 
ance of the supply of water here furnished, the 
amplest evidence may be presented. Josephus, 
describing it as it was in the days of the apostles, 
says of Siloam: “That is the name of a foun- 
tain which hath sweet water in it, and that in 
great plenty ;’’ and again, representing to hi 
besieged countrymen the hopelessness of their 
holding out against the Romans, and exhorting 
them to surrender their city to Titus, he remarks, 


* Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 497. 
t+ Researches, Vol. I. 497. 
t Isaiah viii. 6; Nehemiah iii. 15; John ix. 7, 11. 
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“You know that Siloam, as well as the other 
springs without the city,....now have such a 
great quantity for your enemies, as is sufficient 
not only for drink both for themselves and their 
cattle, but also for watering their gardens.” The 
old Bourdeaux Pilgrim, who visited Pales- 
tine before Constantine’s day, after describing 
some things within the city, adds: “The pool 
which is called Siloam has four porticos; there is 
another large pool without.” Of this pool 
Jerome a few years later speaks, distinguishing the 
fountain and the pool of Siloam. An interesting 
description of the religious washings or bathings 
at this place, while the sacred structures of the 
Christian emperors yet stood, is given by Anto- 
nius the Martyr in the sixth century. Speaking 
of the fountain of Siloam, the pious chronicler 
says: “There is a circular church there, from 
under which rises Siloam; an inclosure of lattice- 
work, in one part of which men bathe, and in the 
other, women, before the benediction; in which 
waters many things are shown, and even leprous 
persons are cleansed. Also before the court is a 
vast pool, artificially constructed, in which the 
people bathe constantly, though at certain hours 
only; for that fountain sends forth many waters 
which descend through the valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
The bathing here mentioned seems to be a reli- 
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gious act. The mind accustomed to the opinions 
of that age will readily distinguish between the 
historian’s statement of facts and the religious 
devotee’s allusion to signs miraculous. The 
abundance of water supplied for bathing, and the 
freedom with which it was thus used, recalls to 
mind Christ’s direction to the blind man, if it 
does not impress the scene of baptism at the 
Pentecost. The concurrent testimony of numerous 
other travelers in succeeding ages might be cited ; 
so that a chain of testimony from Christ’s day to 
our own might present the facilities which Siloam 
always has afforded for immersion. And when one 
accustomed to honor the ordinance of baptism in 
its primitive simplicity now stands at this sacred 
spot, and beholds before him the copious gushing 
fountain, and the broad tank and vast pool to re- 
ceive it, when he sees the freedom with which 
men and women, by scores, now come hither, and, 
damming up the broken wall and the circular 
outlet, bathe their persons, and wash their 
clothing, he wonders that any one who knows that 
the proper meaning of the word designating the 
ordinance of baptism is immersion, and who has 
visited this spot, could hesitate as to the facilities 
fcr that rite at Jerusalem. 
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4. 'rhe Old Pool, or the Upper Pool in the Highway 
of the Fuller’s Field. 


Having now surveyed the group of pools on 
the east of the city, we return to our starting- 
point, where on the southern brow of Zion the 
converts of the Pentecost were gathered, and pro- 
ceeding again thence, let us visit the correspond- 
ing group of pools on the west of the city. A 
ten minutes’ walk brings us to the “Castle of 
David,” at the western gate. Passing through 
that gate, we proceed up the gentle ascent north- 
west, a distance of half a mile. Here, in the 
broad valley, where is centered the drain of the 
northern and western hills for a mile or two 
around, is a vast ancient pool dug into the earth 
and limestone rock, and its sides are built up with 
masonry and lined with cement. Its dimensions, 
according to Dr. Robinson, are, length 316 feet, 
breadth 218 feet at one end and 200 at the other, 
and depth 18 feet. It is probably one of the 
structures of which Solomon says, “I made me 
pools of water ;” the one which even in Isaiah’s 
early day was called “the old pool,” and which 
the same prophet also speaks of as “the upper 
pool in the highway of the fuller’s field;” the one 
also by which the Assyrian army encamped in 
Hezekiah’s day, and from which that king brought 
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the water down into the two pools on tho west of 
the city.* Itis, then, a pool of very great antiquity, 
and one at which, when in proper repair, there 
was a quantity of water sufficient to accommodate 
the city dyers, to give drink to a besieging army, 
and to supply two other pools below. It now re« 
ceives only the drain of the winter rains from the 
surrounding hills; but originally it seems to have 
been supplied by fountains in the neighborhood, 
which Hezekiah concealed by covering up and 
conducting underground their waters.f Near 
the bottom, on the side toward the city, an under- 
ground passage conducts its waters thither. Je- 
rome, in the early Christian times, mentions it, 
attributing its construction to Solomon. The 
Crusaders speak of it, calling it ‘‘ Zacus Pairi- 
arche,”’ the Lake of the Patriarch, the former 
part of the name probably referring to its size, 
the latter to its antiquity. An old Norman 
Chronicle lately found in the Royal Library of 
Paris, and first published in 1843, a work con- 
taining facts of great value, speaks of this pool as 
it existed during the occupation of the Holy City 


* Eccles. ii. 6; Isa. vii. 3; xxii. 11; 2 Kings xviii. 17; 
2 Chron, xxxii. 30. 

+ 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. See Robinson’s Researches, Vol. 
I, p. 514, and the remarks above, pp. 10, 11, on the “ Fountain 

of Gihon.” 
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by the Franks, and represents it as still supplied 
with water, and used to give drink to the horses 
of the Crusaders’ army. * ‘Travelers of our day, 
who visit Jerusalem in April, a month after the 
winter rains, find this pool dry. Dr. Robinson 
explains the reason thus: “The tank was now dry, 
but in the rainy season it becomes full.” Again: 
“Tt would seem to be filled in the rainy season by 
the waters which flow into it from the higher 
ground round about. Or rather, such is its pre- 
sent state of disrepair that it probably never be- 
comes full.” In further description of it he. 
says: “The sides are built up with hewn stones 
laid in cement, with steps at the corners by which 
to descend into it.” + Here then, again, is another 
broad basin of water, which could hardly have 
been better adapted to immersion if it had been 
constructed for that purpose. It is retired from 
the city: it is broad enough, covering more than 
an acre and a half of ground, to accommodate 
any supposable number of administrators; and it 
has steps at the corners convenient for descent. 
In the days of Isaiah and Hezekiah, and again in 
the days of the Crusaders, it was well supplied with 
water, and now would be if a small sum were ex 

pended in repairing it. Nothing but the very 


* William’s Memoir, Appnedix, No. II. Sect. 6. 
tT Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. pp. 352, 484. 
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perversity of scepticism would deny the prob- 
ability, or doubt the certainty even, that in the 
days of Herod, the great fountain builder, (and 
hence in the time of Christ,) it furnished ample 
facilities for the immersion of Christian converts.* 


5. The Pool of Hezekiah. 


Turning our steps now toward the city again, in 
a few moments we reach the western gate whence 
we went out. Entering, passing the Castle of 
David, and bending through the narrow streets to 
the left, in two or three minutes we stand look- 


* The suggestion may arise to some minds, that, when the 
pools of Jerusalem above described were full, the great depth 
of water would render them ill fitted for immersion. This 
difficulty will be removed by the following considerations. 
The supply of rain-water in these pools is now exhausted 
(and probably always was) early in the spring. As we have 
seen, on the testimony of Dr. Robinson and others, the main 
and permanent supply of water in all these pools is from 
aqueducts fed by springs. Of course the supply, except 
during the winter and early spring, would be a gradual one, ° 
and the depth of the water could be graduated at pleasure, 
We have seen that this is now precisely the fact at the two 
pools on theeast side of the city; the people keeping the water 
at just such a height as they desire. That the same practice 
was pursued in our Saviour’s day is evident; for the pool of 
Bethesda was then supplied with just the amount of water 
sufficient for bathing. Farther on, we shall perceive that the 
lower pool of Gihon, the largest of all hese pools, is adapted, 
~ even when full, to immersion. 
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ing into the “ Pool of Hezekiah.”’ The general 
opinion is probably correct, that this is the 
work of Hezekiah, thus alluded to in the sacred 
history: He ‘made a pool and a conduit and 
brought water into the city.” * Jerome men- 
tions this pool as the Dragon Fountain alluded to 
by Nehemiah, describing it as “ at the west of the 
city, near Mount Calvary.’? + The Orusaders, 
from its location evidently, called it the “ Pool of 
the Holy Sepulchre.” This reservoir, according 
to Dr. Robinson, is about one hundred and forty- 
four feet broad and two hundred and forty feet 
long. The natives now call it “Birket-el-Him- 
mam,” the Pool of the Bath; from the fact that a 
neighboring bath is supplied from it. Though 
hemmed around by houses, there are narrow alleys 
by which its sides are approached ; and the people 
freely descend to wash, and to fill their water-jars. 
Of this pool Dr. Robinson says: ‘ The reservoir 

is supplied with water during the rainy season by 
the small aqueduct or drain brought down from 
the Upper Pool, along the surface of the ground 
and under the wall at or near the Yafa Gate. 


* 2 Kings xx. 20. 

tT Jerome on the article “Fons Draconis.” This mention 
of it as a fountain seems to confirm the idea that the upper 
pool and this pool were once supplied by a fountain called 
Gihor. See Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 514. 
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When we last saw it, in the middle of May, it was 
about half full of water, which however was not 
expected to hold out during the summer.” * The 
Rev. George Williams, an English clergyman who 
had resided fourteen months at Jerusalem, and who 
prepared his works with the aid of the accurate sur- 
vey made in 1841 by the ordnance corps attached 
to the English force which recovered Syria from the 
Pacha of Egypt, adds these particulars: “There is 
a descent by steps into it at the northwest angle; 
and the water which in therainy season runs in from 
the rude aqueduct at the southwest corner, occu- 
pies only a small part of the pool at the south- 
east angle.” + This latter remark evidently refers 
to the quantity of water in the pool in the dry season 
of the year; for in April it is well filled, and even 
to the middle of May, as Dr. Robinson mentions, 
is well supplied with water. His former remark 
shows that the bottom is sloping, and thus favor- 
able for descent into the water. Here then, again, 
near where the apostles stood preaching, is a pool — 
which existed long before their day, furnishing 
even now an ample supply of water for bathing at 

* Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p 487. 

+ Williams’s Memoir, p. 19. . The full title of his work is, 
“Historical and Descriptive Memoir on the Town and Envi- 
rons of Jerusalem. To accompany the Ordnance Survey. By 


George Williams, B. D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
' London. 1849.” 
Es 3x 
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the season of the ancient Pentecost, having every 
facility for a gradual descent into the water, cov- 
ering more than an acre of ground, so as to furnish 
room for scores to enter together, and still gener- 
ally used for the very purpose of bathing. It is 
not surprising that one whose early prepossessions 
were opposed to the mode of baptism indicated 
by the word which Christ’s apostles used to ex- 
press the rite, has not mentioned the natural and 
inevitable conclusion to which a view of this ex- 
panse must lead; but it would seem impossible 
that the mind bent on the inquiry should fail to see 
the facilities here offered for immersion. 


6. The Lower Pool of Gihon. 


Retracing our steps now to the western city 
gate, and proceeding on south still in the valley 
about a quarter of a mile, we come to the “‘ Lower 
Pool of Gihon.” Itis rather a pond than a pool, 
unlike all the others about Jerusalem, being formed 
by two dams built across the bed of the valley ; 
these dams forming the ends of the reservoir, 
while its sides are the sloping sides of the valley. 
It is in fact formed like a New England mill- pond; 
except that it has a dam at the head as well.as at 
the foot of the pond. A covered passage leading 
from the upper pool comes in at the upper dam, 
and, though row dry like the upper pool, it was 
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originally supplied, doubtless, from that pool with 
the rain and spring water which once filled it, 
The immense aqueduct from the Pools of Solo- 
mon south of Bethlehem, also crosses the valley 
about two hundred and twenty feet above the 
apper end of this pool, and probably from this 
aqueduct a supply of water was also obtained; 
for the dam at the head of the pool (or pond) 
evidently indicates that the water in the pool was 
once made to rise above the ordinary level of the 
valley, so as to require a raised embankment to 
restrain its spread. The dimensions of this pool 
are, according to Dr. Robinson’s measurement, as 
follows: length along the centre 592 feet; breadth 
at the north end 245 feet; and at the south end 
275 feet; depth at the north end 35 feet, and at 
the south end 42 feet. This pool has generally 
been regarded as “the lower pool” mentioned by 
Isaiah, and is probably the work ascribed to Heze- 
kiah by the prophet Isaiah and the two historians 
of the Jewish king.* Though this reservoir is 
now dry, in the days of the Crusaders it was well 
supplied with water. The Norman chronicler 
above alluded to calls it ‘‘le Lai Germain,” the 
Lake of Germain, saying that “Germain had it 
made to collect the waters which descended from the 
mountains when it rained ;” and he adds, “there. 


' * Tsa, xxii, 9; 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 
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the horses of the city are watered.”* Another 
Latin chronicler of the same age, (A. D. 1177) 
calls the reservoir, in like manner, ‘“‘ Lacus Ger- 
mani,’ and says that it ‘“‘is common for the use of 
the whole city.” { The reservoir is now called 
 Birket es Sultén,—the Sulian’s Pool; this desig- 
nation probably denoting (as usual) superiority, 
either in size or excellence. Of its present con 
dition and of its former supply of water, Dr. Ro- 
binson says: ‘A road crosses on the causeway at 
the southern end along which are fountains erected 
by the Muslims, and once fed from the aqueduct 
which passes very near. They were now dry. . 
. . . This reservoir was probably supplied from 
the rains and from the superfluous waters of 
the Upper Pool. It lies directly in the natural 
channel by which the latter would flow off, but is 
now in ruins.’ ¢ 
Here then, again, is an immense reservoir, 


* The Chronicler probably means simply that this Germanus 
repatred the reservoir ; for William of Tyre, an earlier writer, 
mentions this same pool as celebrated in the times of the 
kings of Judah; and the continuator of William of Tyre men- 
tions that this same Germanus, who was burgess of the city 
under Baldwin the Fourth, opened in a time of famine the 
well of Job, which had been filled up. Seo Williams’s 
Memoir, pp. 55 and 63, and Appendix, No. II. Sect. 6. 

¢ See Williams’s Memoir, Appendix, No. II. Sect 6. 

{ Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. pp. 485, 486. 
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acknowledged >y all to have existed long before 
the days of Christ and of his apostles. So late 
as the days of the Crusaders, it was so abundantly 
supplied with water that all the city were allowed 
to use it freely, and it was the great watering- 
place for horses. From the rains, the aqueduct, 
and the Upper Pool, an ample supply of water 
could have been obtained to keep it full when 
those structures were in their perfection. The 
pool, of course, was made of its ample dimensions 
with the intention that it should be filled, and it 
is a presumption which no ingenuous mind would 
think of disputing, that it was, in its original per- 
fection, kept filled. The days of the apostles 
were just subsequent to the time of Herod, who 
repaired with the greatest care the reservoirs at 
Jerusalem and throughout Palestine; and no 
foreign invasion had between his day and that of 
the apostles occurred to break up or impair those 
structures. There is, therefore, an historic cer- 
tainty, that when the Spirit of God was poured 
out at Jerusalem, after Christ’s ascension, there 
was in this single reservoir, covering as it does 
more than four acres of ground, and its sides 
having a slope just adapted to a descent for im- 
mersion,—there was, in this single reservoir, ample 
room for all the seventy, and for the twelve added, 
~ to act as admiristrators of the sacred rite. If 
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then, as the learned lexicographer seems to admit, 
the only ground for doubting that the rite prac- 
ticed by the apostles was immersion, is the want 
of facilities at Jerusalem in their age for that 
observance, the sincere inquirer needs no longer to 
stumble at that imaginary difficulty. For, not the 
imaginings, nor even the personal investigations, 
of a fallible individual, have here been stated. 
On the other hand, the plain aeclarations of 
ancient, unprejudiced visitors, and the equally 
honest statements of those moderns who make the 
objection, have been brought together, and have 
been found to present a uniform picture by one 
who on the sacred soil has sought to compare and 
harmonize their views, and from them to educe 
the truth as it is in the Word of God. And if 
now, after our survey, you are in wonder that two 
minds, with all these same acknowledged facts be- 
fore them, should come to conclusions so diverse, 
let me ask that you read again the first paragraph 
of this letter, and bear in mind that no man needs 
to exercise greater candor and charity than he 
who follows over the footsteps of eminent, but in- 
terested travelers. 


Other. places: Bethabara and Enon. 


There are two or three other localities in 
Palestine where the rite of kaptism is said to 
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have been administered in the days of Christ and 
of his apostles, which demand a brief notice. 
There are, first, the two spots at which John the 
Baptist administered the rite; namely, Bethabara 
and Enon. The precise location of neither of 
these places can now be fixed; yet the slight in- 
definiteness as to their exact situation does not 
at all impair our decision of the main question, 
Three of the Evangelists record that John bap- 
tized ‘in the Jordan;” conveying the impression 
that in this stream alone was the rite performed. 
The evangelist John mentions two particular lo- 
calities where John baptized ; both of which there 
is the strongest reason for believing were on the 
Jordan, so that the four Evangelists harmonize in 
their statements. Now the River Jordan (as in 
our day is well known) is a stream supplying 
throughout its whole length peculiar facilities for 
immersion. Near ancient Jericho it was a stream 
of such size, that, by a special miracle, God divided 
its waters for the passage of Israel under Joshua, 
and afterward of Elijah and Elisha. Only at 
particular places could it in ancient times be 
forded, while at other points it must be crossed in 
a boat.* Above ancient Succoth and Sichem, 
we learn that in Jacob’s age a river called 
Jabbok, so large that it must be passed at a ford, 


* Josh. ii. 7; Judg. iii. 28; 2 Sam. xix. 18. 
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joined its waters to the Jordan; so that the 
united stream must have been throughout the 
greater part of its length of no small size.* What 
the Jordan was in that early day, it was in 
Christ’s age, and has been ever since. The 
thorough exploration by Lieutenant Lynch, in 
the spring of 1848, has established its varying 
breadth at from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its depth (increasing of course 
ordinarily as the breadth diminishes) from three 
to twelve feet.f The facilities for immersion 


* Gen. xxxii. 22; Deut. iii. 16. The Yerm4k, which enters 
the Jordan several miles north of Bethshean, is “40 yards 
wide,” and “as wide and as deep nearly as the Jordan,” and 
is “crossed by a bridge.”—See Lynch’s Expedition, pp. 191, 
194, 196. 

} Lieut. Lynch gives the average breadth and depth of the 
Jordan on the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th days of his descent. 
On the 8th and 9th there are separate notes; but on the 3d, 
and 7th there are none. ‘The following are the details 
given :— 


Breadth. Depth, pp. 
Ist day 25 to 30 yds. 175 
2a «“ 40 « 2% to 6 ft. 184 
3a“ (rapids) 40 “ (as the Yermak) ~ 191, 194 
4th “ 45 4 ft. 203 
5th “ 30 to 70 “ 2 to 10 ft. 221 
6th “ 56 “ 4 ft. 238 
wth “ (a short Sabbath’s journey.) 
8th « 40 yds. 7 ft. 252 
9th “ 40 “ 12 ft. 266 
erate 50 “ 11 ft. 267 


edits 180 “ 3 ft. 268 
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therefore, are, and always have been, sufficiently 
ample in any portion of the stream. 

The point on the river, near Bethabara, at 
which John first baptized, is fixed by an unbroken 
and unvarying tradition. As early as one hundred 
and fifty years after Christ’s day, the place was 
known ; just as Americans know, and always will 
know, the spot on the banks of James River 
where the first colony settled, the place on the 
Delaware where Washington crossed, and the 
point on the St. Lawrence where Wolfe landed, 
fought and fell. Such a spot could no more be 
forgotten than can Bunker Hill. Less than two 
hundred years after Christ was baptized, Origen, — 
coming from Alexandria to visit, as travelers now 
do, the Holy Land, found the site then fixed by a 
permanent tradition. Alluding to the fact that, 
in some of the manuscripts of his day, the name 
of this place was Bethabara, and in others 
Bethany, (a difference arising perhaps from the 
frequent occurrence that a place changed its 
name, or that the same place had two names,) 
Origen says: ‘‘ We were persuaded that we ought 
not to read Bethany, but Bethabara, having been 
in the region tracing the history of the footsteps 
of Jesus, and of his disciples and of the pro- 
phets.” He adds: “There is shown, they say, 
on the bank of the Jordan, the Bethabara where 
4 
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” 


they relate that John baptized.” The Latin 
pilgrim of A. D. 333, records the following: 
“ Thence [from the Dead Sea] to the Jordan 
where John baptized is five miles. There is the 
place above the river, a little mount on the farther 
bank, where Elijah was taken up to heaven.” In 
his day the place was known, its distance being 
particularly noted; and it was regarded as the 
same as that over which Elijah passed. The 
latter fact perhaps explains Origen’s allusion te 
“the prophets” in the same connection. Eusebius 
has the following note: ‘‘ Bethabara, where John 
was baptizing, beyond the Jordan. And the 
place is shown in which, also, many of the 
brethren, even to the present time, are anxious to 
receive the redemption.”’ Jerome’s note is much 
the same: “Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where 
John baptized unto penitence. Whence also even 
to this day very many of the brethren, that is, of 
the number of those believing, desiring there to be 
born again, are baptized in the life-giving flood.” 
In his beautiful letter in memory of Paula, a devout 
Roman female who had made a pilgrimage through 
the Holy Land, Jerome has this eloquent passage, 
suggesting other historical traditions as to this 
locality: “ Scarcely had night passed when with 
most fervent ardor she came to the Jordan. She 
stood on the bank of the stream, and, as the sun 
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rose, she remembered the Sun of righteousness ; 
how in the midst of the bed of the river the priesta 
planted their dry footsteps, and at the word of 
Elijah and of Elisha, the waters standing on either 
side, an open passage offered itself; and how the 
Lord by his baptism cleansed the waters polluted 
with mud and stained with the slaughter of the 
whole human race.” The Scotch Abbot Adam- 
nanus, who entertained the shipwrecked French 
bishop in King Alfred’s day, about A. D. 698, 
gathered from the pilgrim’s hps these particulars, 
as the venerable Bede has transcribed them: “In 
the place in which the Lord was baptized there 
stands a wooden cross as high as the neck, which 
sometimes is hidden by the water rising above it; 
from which place the farther bank, that is, the 
eastern, is a sling’s throw distant; while the 
hither bank bears on the summit of a little hill a 
large monastery renowned as a Church of Saint 
Joln the Baptist ; from which over a bridge sup- 
ported by arches they are accustomed to descend 
to that cross and to pray.” 

The river, then, seven hundred years after 
Christ’s day, at the point of his baptism, must 
have been several rods wide, and it is indicated 
that the depth east of the cross was over a man’s 
head. Chateaubriand, the modern French tourist, 
mentions that the river at the same spot is ‘six 
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or seven feet in depth under the bank, and necrly 
fifty paces (or one hundred and seventy-five feet) 
in breadth.” Dr. Robinson, though he spent a 
day or two in the valley, did not make any esti- 
mate; but, quoting from a certain English tra- 
veler of 1815, named Turner, he gives the rough 
guess, “rather more than fifty feet wide and five 
feet deep.”* Lieut. Lynch gives the general 
dimensions of the river in that region as “forty 
yards wide and twelve feet deep.” 

In farther description of his own impressions at 
the spot, Lieut. Lynch records: “94 o’clock 
P. M. We arrived at ‘El Meshra,’ the bathing 
place of the Christian pilgrims. . . . This ford 
is consecrated by tradition as the place where the 
Israelites passed over with the ark of the cove 
nant, and where our blessed Saviour was baptized 
by John. Feeling that it would be desecration 
to moor the boats at a place so sacred, we passed 
it, and with some difficulty found a landing 
below. My first act was to bathe in the conse- 
crated stream; thanking God, first, for the pre- 


* Robinson’s Researches, Vol. II. p. 261. The opposing 
tradition alluded to here and at p. 257, though mentioned by 
English travelers of the last half-century, has no authority, 
or even mention, among the earlier writers; it was evidently 
the result of a temporary spirit of controversy between the 
Greek and Roma. Church, and is now seldom heard of or 
mentioned. 
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cicus favor of being permitted to visit such a 
spot, and secondly for his protecting care through- 
out our perilous passage. For a long time after, 
[ sat upon the bank, my mind oppressed with 
awe, ag I mused upon the gréat and wondrous 
_ events which had here occurred. . . . Tradition, 
sustained by the geographical features of the 
country, makes this the scene of the baptism of . 
the Redeemer. . . . On that wondrous day, when 
the Deity vailed in flesh descended the bank, all 
nature, hushed in awe, looked on,—and the im-* 
petuous river, in grateful homage, must have 
stayed its course and gently laved the body of its 
Lord. . . . Over against this was no doubt the 
- Bethabara of the New Testament. . .. The in- 
terpretation of Bethabara is ‘a place of passage 
over.’ Our Lord repaired to Bethabara where 
John was baptizing; and as the ford probably 
derived its name from the passage of the Israelites 
with the ark of the covenant, the inference is not 
unreasonable that this spot has been doubly hal- 
lowed.” Speaking of the caravan of pilgrims, 
~ who came on the annual bathing-day, the very 
morning the American party were encamped 
there, Lieut. Lynch says: ‘The pilgrims de- 
_ scended to the river where the bank gradually 
slopes. Above and below, it is precipitous. The 
banks must have been always high in places, and 
Ax 
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the water deep. . . . Hach one plunged himself, 
er was dipped by another, three times below the 
surface, in honor of the Trinity.’’* 

Lieut. Lynch is not alone among infettigend 
Americans who thus feel and act at this sacred 
spot; for the American mind, cultured remote 
from the realm of superstitious tradition and of 
irrational scepticism also, has learned to “ dis- 
tinguish things that differ.’ The Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, of the Episcopal Church in New York, 
thus records his experience at this hallowed place : 
“Alone in a woody and retired spot, protected 
by the shade of the sycamore, the ilex, and the 
willow, I disrobed and advanced into the river. 
The bank is very declivitous, and in a few mo- 
ments I was nearly out of my depth... . From 
the depth of my soul I blessed God for the privi- 
leges of his covenant sealed to us by the holy 
sacrament of baptism; and I seemed to myself to 
be looking on the solemn and touching scene of 
our Lord’s baptism by his messenger whom he 
sent to prepare the way before him. Harnestly 
did I supplicate that God of his mercy would 
wash and purify my soul, body, and spirit, by the 
blood of Christ Jesus our Lord; and with the 
deepest reverence, remembering whom I was wor- 
shiping, I bowed my head beneath the waters of 


* Lynch’s Expedition, pp. 255-263. 
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the Jordan three times, and pronounced each time 
the name of the FarHer, the Son, and the Hory 
Gost, the Trrune Gop of our salvation.’’* 

The most impressive season for a visit to this 
hallowed spot on the Jordan, is during Easter 
_ week, in the middle of April, when a mighty 
throng of from three to five thousand persons 
goes pouring out of the eastern and northern 
gates of Jerusalem for the annual bath. There 
are young and old, rich and poor, men and women, 
mounted on horses, camels, and donkeys, or plod- 
ding on foot. They are members chiefly of the 
various branches of the Eastern Church, Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, and Copts, only here and 
there a Roman Catholic and a European traveler 
being seen. They all retain, from the days of 
their fathers and of the apostles, the primitive 
ordinance of wmmersion, and though they have 
in infancy received from others the rite, they re- 
gard it almost indispensable to salvation that 
once in their lives they be immersed, on profession 
of their own faith, in the very spot where Jesus 
was baptized. Hence that immense multitude is 
every succeeding year an entirely new one; pil- 
grims gathered from Russia to Egypt, and from 
Greece to India. A Turkish guard of four hun- 


* “The Hast,” by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, p. 392. New 
York, 1850. 
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dred men, with the governor of Jerusalem at their 
head, goes to guard the host from intestine strifes, 
and from attacks of the desert Arabs. The slow 
march of so vast a throng through the various 
defiles leading to the valley of the Jordan occu- 
pies the first day. The night encampment is near 
ancient Jericho, four or five miles from the sea. 
At midnight the whole camp is roused, and, a 
hasty breakfast being partaken, the traveler 
mounts into his saddle, and by one o’clock all are 
moving toward the sacred stream at the thrice 
sacred spot where Israel crossed, where Elijah 
passed, and where John baptized the Son of God. 
So tediously slow is the movement of the motley 
throng in the dark, that the gray dawn is stream- 
ing along the eastern mountain peaks ere the 
river is in sight. Then, with a headlong rush, all 
hasten to plunge in the turbid waters; laying 
aside on the banks their upper garments, wading 
out to their middle in the stream, and then plung- 
ing themselves forward three times beneath the 
waters. In the sacred rite, strong youths support 
persons tottering and trembling with age, and 
parents plunge their little children, while vigorous 
men swim off beyond their depth, breasting the 
rapid current and again and again bowing their 
heads beneath the reverend tide. The Christian 
scholar, ag he stands and gazes on the impressive 
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scene, learns that important distinction made by 
the apostles of Christ between traditions which 
are history and traditions which are superstition ;* 
separating the true from the false, clipping the 
text of history from the added gloss of bigotry ; 
sifting the kernel of the permanent and valuable 
from the mere chaff of the temporary and worth- 
less. Historical traditions, as to objects of sight 
and of permanent existence, are as sure and as 
valuable in the land of our Saviour as in the land 
of Sesostris, of Alexander, of Cesar, of Charle- 
magne, of Alfred, or of Washington. The primi- 
tive mode of baptism, the spot where our Lord 
received it, the identity of that spot with scenes 
in the lives of patriarchs and prophets,—these are 
objects of stght, matters of historical fact, and the 
tradition in reference to them, like all other per- 
manent historical traditions, is the surest of all 
testimony and the most worthy of credit. It is 
testimony, in fact, of such a kind, that to reject 
it would be to leave the whole past without any 
basis of certainty. There can be no question that 


* Compare Stephen’s reference to Moses’s learning, Paul’s 
allusion to Jacob’s leaning on his staff, and to Jannes and 
Jambres, and Jude’s mention of Michael, Balaam, and 
Enoch, &c., where historical traditions are confirmed as true, 
with Christ’s statement as to the religious “traditions of the 
elders.” Mark vii. 3-13; Acts vii. 20-22; 2 Tim. iii. 8; 


"Heb: xi 21; Jude ix. 15. 
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John selected as the scene of his preaching and 
baptism the point on the Jordan where the great 
route of travel from Jerusalem and Jericho to the 
important cities beyond the river crossed ; a spot 
most favorable to gather hearers, and at the same 
time furnishing facilities for immersion. In that 
age the spot bore a name so general in signifi- 
cation, and so changeable in form, that before 
Origen’s day it began to be supplanted by another 
of similar import ;* and afterward, for the same 
reason, this second name also disappeared. The 
only important fact, the locality of our Lord’s 
baptism, is known long after its transitory name 
has passed away; just as the spot where the 
Pilgrims landed will a thousand years hence be 
certainly fixed, although even now only the anti- 
quary knows that its original name was Pawtuxet. 


Enon. 


The second locality where John baptized, 
called Hnon, cannot with so much precision be 
ascertained. Yet the following facts can be estab- 
lished : it was situated on the Jordan; it was 


* The signification usually assigned to Bethabara is 
house or place of the ford or passage,” and that of Bethany 
(the name Origen rejected) is “house or place of ships,” the 
two being equivalent—See Robinson’s N. Test. Greek 
Lexicon. 
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eight Roman or about seven and one third En- 
glish miles south of ancient Bethshean or Scy- 
thopolis ; and it was at or near the great thorough- 
fare from Galilee and Samaria across the Jordan 
to the important cities on the other side. That 
it was on the Jordan is implied in the fact, that 
no one of the New Testament writers mentions 
any other water than the Jordan in which John 
baptized. Eusebius and Jerome describe the lo- 
cation as well known in their early day ; implying 
that, for the three hundred previous years since 
Christ’s day, the place had always been marked. 
The former makes this record : “ Znon, near to 
Alim, where John baptized, as in the Gospel ac- 
cording to John. And even to the present 
time the place is shown, eight miles from Scy- 
thopolis, toward the south, near to Salim and the 
Jordan.” The latter records: “non, near Salim, 
where John baptized, as it is written in the Gos- 
pel according to John; and the place is now 
shown, at the eighth milestone from Scythopolis 
at the South, near Salim and the Jordan.”’? The 
testimony of these ancient writers, who lived so 
near the time of Christ, and had such ample op- 
portunities for investigation, fixes the site of Enon 
on the Jordan, and at seven and one third English 
_ miles south of ancient Scythopolis, or Bethshean, 

- whose ruins yet remain a distinct landmark, bear 
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ing the name of Beisan. Among more modern 
authors, Brocardus, in the later period of the 
Crusades, makes this mention of it: — “Before 
Mount Galaad, toward Jezreel, which is on the 
northern side of Mount Gilboa, a level road passes 
from Jordan at Salim, where John baptized. 
From Bethsan there are two Gallic miles (nearly 
three English) toward the west to Jezreel.” A 
reference to Dr. Robinson’s map will show that 
this road must have passed all along the north- 
western slope of Mount Gilboa, through the plain 
to the river’; and that it was at the point upon the 
Jordan where the great thoroughfare from West- 
ern Galilee and Samaria crosses it, that John se- 
lected his favorable location for baptizing. Burk- 
hardt has the following on the general locality. 
Of Beisan he says: “The ancient town was 
watered by a river now called Motet Bysan 
(Waters of Beisan), which flows in different 
branches through the plain.” ‘The town is built 
along the banks of the rivulet.” Having spoken 
of the mountain range north of Beisan, he says: 
“ At one hour distant to the south, the mountains 
begin again.” Burkhardt crossed the Jordan, 
two hours distant (about six miles) from Beisan, 
from which point its ruins lay north-northwest. 
It was the 2nd of July, in midsummer, when he 
crossed ; and at that season Le found the stream 
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“80 paces broad and 3 feet deep.” He adds: 
“the river is fordable in many places during sum- 
mer, but the few spots where it may be crossed 
in the rainy season are known only to the Arabs. 
The river, for three hours from the lake [Tiberias ], 
flows on the west side of the valley, then on the 
eastern, and at two hours south of the ford returns 
to the western side. Near where we crossed, to 
the south, are ruins called Lukkot.’”” Burkhardt’s 
statement as to the waters of the Beisan does not 
interfere with Josephus’s statement, that the val- 
ley was without water except the Jordan ;* since 
what he calls a river in one sentence he calls a 
rivulet in another. As he crossed evidently near 
the place where John baptized, his statement as 
to the size of the stream is valuable. His men- 
tion of the direction of the river from Beisan, 
nearly due south, shows that, according to Huse- 
bius and Jerome’s statement, Enon might be south 
of Beisan, and yet on the Jordan. We learn, also, 
that, at the point where John baptized, the 
valley ran near the eastern mountains, having on 
the west a plain where a habitable town would 
naturally stand. We see from his statement, also, 
that John’s place of baptizing could not have been 
far from the thoroughfare by which Jacob and his 
family and flocks crossed. 


* Josephus, Wars, IV. 8. 2. 
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Dr. Robinson thus describes Ain Jalud, “a 
very large fountain” near Jezreel, which is about 
eight miles northwest of Beisan : “It spreads out 
at once into a fine limpid pool forty or fifty feet 
in diameter, in which great numbers of small fish 
were sporting.” In speaking of the stream which 
passes Beisan he says: “This would seem prob- 
ably to be the rivulet which comes down from the 
valley of Jezreel.” * While this account shows 
that in Palestine there are pools and other places 
where immersion might be practiced, it of course 
furnishes no information as to Enon, which was 
eight Roman miles south of Beisan. The cele- 
brated English travelers, Irby and Mangles, make 
the following statements on this locality: ‘At 
one hour and twenty minutes from Bysan..... 
the depth of the ford reached above the bellies of 
the horses. We measured the breadth and found 
it 140 feet,.... About half a mile to the south 
is a tomb on a barrow called Sheikh Daoud.” 

The expedition of Lieut. Lynch, during the 
spring of 1848, has added some important partic- 
ulars to what was before known as to this local- 
ity. In his account of the day previous to his 
passing the section of the river where Enon must 
have been situated, he records, that, near their en- 


* Robingon’s Researches, Vol. III. pp. 167, 168, 175. 
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camping place (which on the map is two or three 
miles below Beisan), “the river describes a series 
of frantic curvilinears, and returns in a contrary 
direction to its main course.” “The river aver- 
aged to-day forty-five yards in width, and four 
feet in depth.” The land party who visited Bei- 
san, not far from that town ‘came to quite a 
large stream,” evidently the same mentioned above. 
The following day, during which the position of 
ancient Enon must have been passed, Lieut. Lynch 
seems to have passed the most enchanting region 
on the river. Of this day he says: ‘The river, 
from its eccentric course, scarcely permitted a 
correct sketch of its topography to be taken. It 
curved and twisted north, south, east, and west, 
turning, in the short space of half an hour, to every 
quarter of the compass, seeming as if desirous to 
‘prolong its luxuriant meanderings in the calm 
and silent valley.” ‘Here and there were spots 
of solemn beauty. The numerous birds sang with 
a music strange and manifold..... Above all, 
yet attuned to all, was the music of the river, 
gushing with a sound like that of shawms and cym- 
bals.vstc. At times we issued from the shadow 
and silence of a narrow and verdure-tented part 
of the stream into an open bend, where the rapids 
rattled, and the light burst in, and the birds sang 
-- their wild wood song.” Over and over, with a 
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spirit resembling that of romance, the almost 
enchanted navigator repeats the varied beauties 
of that day’s progress. 

Knowing now, as we do, from the ancient 
Christian writers, that in the midst of this very 
scene stood ‘‘Einon,’”’ who can fail to see where the 
descriptive John obtained his expression ‘many 
waters” or “much water,” for these interminable 
windings of the river certainly gave many a shady 
retreat, and a shallow, gentle flow, for the ad- 
ministering of immersion; and those “rattling 
rapids” and dashing cataracts are, in their appro- 
priate measure, “the voice of many waters.’ 
Further on, in reference to this same day’s jour-_ 
ney, Lieut. Lynch says: “In our course to-day 
we have passed twelve islands, all but three of 
diminutive size, and noted fourteen tributary 
streams, ten on the right [or west] and four on 
the left bank. With the exception of four, they 
were trickling rivulets.” ‘The width of the river 
was as much as seventy yards, with two knots 
current, and narrowed again to thirty yards, with 
six knots current; the depth ranging from two to 
ten feet.” ‘About five miles nearly due west from 
the camp were the ruins of Succoth.” Lieut. Lynch 
has so much of his own impressions to record this 
day, that he has mentioned little or nothing of the 
observations of the land party, except that, on 
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account of the mountain range running near the 
river, they were obliged, most of the day, to travel 
far to the west of the stream. This, however, they 
were not obliged to do, until farther south than 
the site of ancient Enon. 

It was the happy lot of your correspondent, four 
days afterward, on Tuesday, April 18th, 1848, 
to meet the party at the Pilgrim’s bathing-place 
below, when Dr. Anderson became his companion 
to Jerusalem. Particular inquiries were made as 
to the shape of the country, and as to other par- 
ticulars. No stream or fountain was met by the. 
party during the day on which they traversed the 
plain where Enon once stood. No relic of such 
a name seems to remain. The permanent record 
of the early Christians, sanctioned by the New 
Testament writers, and confirmed by all subsequent 
observations, leaves no doubt that Enon was at 
a passage of the Jordan in the romantic: region 
above described, and ata point which might be 
accurately ascertained by any one who should 
measure the distance from Beisan. It was my de- 
sign to visit this locality, a few days after meeting 
the party on the Jordan, and personally to ex- 
amine it; but on arriving within a day’s journey 
of the region, no persuasion or offer of money © 
could prevail on my Arab attendants to venture 


- into the dangerous neighborhood. The replies to 
s Bx 
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my inquiries, however, and my own distant scan- 
ning of the region from mountain summits, left 
an impression hardly less definite and satisfactory 
than a personal visit could have given. 


The Place where Philip baptized the Eunuch. 


Yet one more locality in Palestine mentioned 
as the scene of Christian baptism in the time of 
the Apostles demands notice; namely, the place 
on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza where the 
Ethiopian eunuch was baptized by Philip. No 
spot in Palestine was marked with more interest 
and more particularity by the early Christian pil- 
grims and Christian scholars. The Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim, less than three hundred years after the 
event, described with care its situation. His note 
is (as he advances from Bethlehem): “Thence to 
Bethazsora is fourteen miles, where is the fountain 
in which Philip baptized the eunuch. Thence to 
the oak where Abraham dwelt is nine miles. 
Thence to Hebron is two miles.” Eusebius, on 
the word Bethsur, has the following note: “ Beth- 
sur of the tribe of Judahor Benjamin. Thereis also 
now a village Bethsoran, twenty miles distant 
from Jerusalem toward Hebron, where also a 
fountain issuing from a mountain is shown, in 
which the eunuch of Candace is said to have been 
baptized by Philip. There is also another Beth- 
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sur in the tribe of Judah, distant one mile from 
the city of Eleutheropolis.” Jerome in like manner 
says on the same word: ‘‘ Bethsur in the tribe of 
Judah or Benjamin. And there is at this day a vil- 
lage Bethsoron, to us going from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, at the twenticth milestone; near which 
a fountain, boiling up at the foot of a mountain, 
is absorbed by the same soil from which it springs ; 
and the Acts of the Apostles record that the 
eunuch of Queen Candace was baptized in this by 
Philip. There is another village Bethsur in the 
tribe of Judah, a mile distant from Eleutheropolis.” 
In his beautiful eulogy on Paula, the Roman pil- 
grim, Jerome records: “She began to pass over 
the ancient way which leads to Gaza, the power or 
the riches of God, and in silence to revolve with 
herself how the Ethiopian eunuch, prefiguring the 
people of the nations, had changed his skin; and 
while she read again the ancient document, she 
found again the fountain of the Gospel. And 
thence she passed to the right. From Bethsur she 
came to Hscol, which is translated, the grape-clus- 
lennon 3 And she ascended to Hebron.” Inthe 
days of the Crusaders the same locality was fixed. 
Brocardus, A. D. 1283, records: “ From Hebron 
it is reckoned three Gallic leagues [four and a 
half Roman miles] toward the north, declining a 
little to the west, to Nehel-Escol, that is, the 
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torrent-bed of the grape-cluster, whence the 
spies bore the branch of the grape: Num. xiii. 23 
24, 25. t the left of this valley through half 
a league [three quarters of a Roman mile] de- 
scends the stream in which Philip baptized the 
eunnch of Queen Candace, not far from Sicelech. 
From Nehel Escol it is reckoned eight leagues 
[twelve Roman miles]to the house of Zachariah.” 
Ata later period, (perhaps for the reason that 
Bethsur was a general name, and given to differ- 
ent places, perhaps also from a spirit of contro- 
versy between the Eastern and Western Christians, 
or for convenience,) the location, of the tradition- 
ary spot was changed; as Sinai was in like man- 
ner changed to Serbal. * Hence several succeed- 
ing modern writers, as Quistorpius, Pococke, 
and Buckingham, describe the fountain of Philip 
as being in a valley, which Pococke states to be 
“about six miles north-northwest of Bethlehem.” 
Dr. Robinson doubts the authority of the early 
tradition ; intimating the two objections, that the 
Itinerary of the Bourdeaux Pilgrim makes Beth- 
sur eleven Roman miles from Hebron, whereas it 
is but six miles to the site he himself (doubtless 
correctly) has marked for Bethsur, and again, that 
the road from Jerusalem to Gaza could not have 


 Alluded to in Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. pp. 173 
186. ‘ 
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passed that way. * As to the first difficulty, it is 
doubtless explained by Jerome, who describes 
Paula as turning to the right in going from Beth- 
sur to Escol, evidently making a circuit around 
the mountain interposed, instead of going directly 
over it. The Bourdeaux Pilgrim is precisely ac- 
curate in the other distances he mentions; for his 
six miles from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and his 
fourteen miles from Bethlehem to Bethsur make 
the twenty miles of Husebius and Jerome; and 
his two miles from the oak of Abraham to Hebron 
agrees precisely with the forty minutes occupied 
by Dr. Robinson in passing over the same ground. f 

As to the second objection, Reland will reply 
to it. Dr. Robinson marks another locality, 
Tellel-Hasy (which is also on the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza by way of Hebron), suggesting 
that there is a sufficient expanse of water for the 
administration, though he does not describe its 
size.{ Many others equally favorable might be 
mentioned on the same road; but the authority 
of Kusebius and Jerome, as to the precise locality 
where the rite was administered, cannot be disre- 
garded where baptism is concerned, any more than 
where the site of an old Roman town, as Eleu- 

# Researches, Vol. I. p. 320. 


¢ Ibid., Vol. IL. p. 429. 
t Ibid. Vol IL. pp. 380, 641. 
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theropolis, is to be determined. The best au 
thority in Biblical geography of modern times, 
Reland, speaking of Bethsur, regards the locality 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome to be the 
same as that mentioned among the mountains be- 
tween Jerusalem and Hebron in Joshua’s time, 
which was afterward fortified by Rehoboam.* 
He thinks it also the same as the Bathsura forti- 
fied by the Maccabees, which is described as “in 
Jdumea,” and again as “on the borders of Judea ;” 
while he regards the mentioned distance, “ five 
furlongs from Jerusalem,” either to be a mistake, 
or to refer io another fortress.f As to the road 
to Gaza and the locality where the eunuch was 
baptized, Reland’s language is: “Near this vil- 
lage there is fountain boiling up at the foot of the 
mountain, and in which, they say, the eunuch of 
Queen Candace was baptized. [See Eusebius in 
his Onomasticon and the Jerusalem Itinerary.] 
This tradition Cellarius argues to be false, because 
the Ethiopian was not going in the way leading 
to Hebron, but in the way leading to Gaza, which 
declines far to the west of Hebron. But, though 
Gaza may lie to the west of Hebron, the roads 
were not always constructed straight through the 
* Josh. xv. 58 and 2 Chron. xi. 7. 


tT 1 Mac. iv. 29, 61; vi. 7, 26, 31, 49; ix. 52; xiv. 7, 38 
also, 2 Mac. xi. 5, etc. 
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shortest routes; nor do I think that by this cire 
cumstance the authority of this tradition is di- 
minished. I acknowledge that a route might be 
established from Jerusalem to Gaza, first toward 
the west as far as the plains of Judah, and then 
through the region bordering on the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea to Gaza. We know also that 
formerly (whether as early as the time at which 
the eunuch lived that third route existed is un- 
certain) journeys were made from Jerusalem to 
Eleutheropolis, and thence to Ascalon, and so on 
to Gaza. This follows from the Itinerary of 
Antonine. But that through Hebron also the 
journey to Gaza was made, follows from the fact, 
that in almost all the itineraries of the moderns 
we read that, if any one journeyed from Jerusa- 
lem to Gaza, they went through Hebron thither ; 
never, so far as I know, through the plains bor- 
dering on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea.” 
With reason does Reland express the doubt 
whether the route by Hleutheropolis existed in 
the eunuch’s day; since according to Dr. Robinson 
that town is not mentioned, even by its name 
Betogabra, until the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, nor by its later and more 
important name till the fourth century. On the 
Article “ Zilia Gazam,” From Jerusalem to Gaza, 
.Reland presents the same view again. On the 
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word Gaza he expresses the opinion, that the 
word “ desert,” in Acts viii. 26, refers to the city, 
not to the route. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that the designation, coming as it does from 
the pen of Luke, is peculiarly applicable to the 
route by Hebron; for the same writer uses the 
same word, in the same general sense, and in 
Gescribing the same region, when he mentions 
that John the Baptist was reared “in the deserts ;” 
the home of John’s parents, according to Dr. 
Robinson, being at Jutta near Hebron.* 

Starting now from Jerusalem on the route thus 
indicated, let us view the facilities for immersion 
along its course, and especially at the spot where 
history has fixed the eunuch’s baptism. Pro- 
ceeding on horses, at the ordinary rate of three 
Roman miles an hour,f in two hours and thirty 
minutes we reach the three immense pools of 
Solomon, from which water was conducted to Jeru- 
salem In Christ’s day they were little lakes of 
water, for the three cover about three acres of 
ground,{ and when filled they furnished all needed 
facilities for immersicn, lying open, as they do, 
and in a retired valley. Even now, such is the 
quantity of water in the lower pool, that a more 

* See Luke i. 80. 


+ See Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 545, 
t Ibid. Vol. Il. p. 165. 
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convenient place for the sacred ordinance ‘ould 
hardly be desired. Proceeding thence over hill 
and dale, and through one long valley, which, 
from the number of its wells, the muleteers call 
““Wady-el-Beer,” the Valley of Wells, in one 
hour and fifty minutes more we stopped on a hill- 
side to water our horses, and to drink at a large 
reservoir with an arched roof, from which the 
water is drawn up with a bucket. Of this place 
Dr. Robinson says: ‘The road up the ascent is 
artificial; half way up is a cistern of rain water, 
and an open place of prayer for the Mohammedan 
travelers.”* At this spot immersion would not 
be difficult. Descending thence into the fine 
valley before us, crossing it, and ascending on the 
opposite side, in thirty-five minutes more we 
reached the ruins of an ancient town, which our 
muleteer calls Howoffnee, but which Dr. Robinson 
has marked Abu Fid; mentioning “‘olive-trees 
and tillage around, and a reservoir of rain water.”+ 
This reservoir lies in the open field, with a grassy 
brink around it. It is fifty or sixty feet square, 
and it is now, in the last of April, full of water, 
the depth being apparently from three to five 


* Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 320. The water is evi- 
dently spring-water, rather than rain-water ; for it is slightly 
tinctured with the limestone of the hills. 

} Tbid., Vol. I. p. 320. 
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feet. It 1s evidently ancient, the walls being built 
up of large hewn stones. A fitter place for im- 
mersion could not be desired. Along in front of 
the old town and pool, a fine old Roman road, 
paved with stone and- having neat curbing stones 
at the side, may be traced in the grass some dis- 
tance down the hill-side toward Jerusalem; as 
evident a carriage-road as is the old Appian 
Way now seen south of Rome. Proceeding on- 
ward, through a country quite open and con- 
siderably cultivated, in one hour and five minutes 
we reach, at the foot of a long and steep hill, the 
ruins of a fortress or church on the left of our 
road. The structure is perhaps fifty feet front, 
and sixty feet long. Within there are the remains 
of two large halls, with an arched ceiling. The 
stones of the building are massive, some of them 
eight feet long and two feet square. There are 
three door-ways in front. In some respects it re- 
sembles a fortress, in others an ancient church. 
On the hill side, half a mile southwest, is another 
less ruined fortress. The one near us is called, 
by the shepherds keeping their flocks here, Anee- 
ed-Dirweh, and the other, Hs-Soor-ed-Dirweh. 
In front of the fortress by us is a fine gushing 
fountain of sweet water, and broad stone troughs 
in which we water our horses. This spot has 
been fixed on by Dr. Robinson as the Bethsur 
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mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome as the place 
where the eunuch was baptized.* Halul, men- 
tioned next to Bethsur in the list of towns of 
Joshua’s age,t stands on the hill top, a mile or 
more distant, still called Hulhul by the natives. 
The distance, which we have made six hours by 
horse or eighteen Roman miles from Jerusalem 
on the direct route, agrees well with the twenty 
miles of the ancient route, which bent easterly 
through Bethlehem. The ground in front of the 
fountain and of the structure behind it is so 
broken up and covered with stones, that it is 
difficult to determine what was once here. There 
is now a slightly depressed hollow, with a sandy 
or gravelly bottom. It is hardly conceivable that, 
in the days of Herod, the fountain-builder, this 
most favorable spring should not have been made 
to supply a pool in this land of such structures; 
and even now water sufficient to supply such a 
reservoir flows from the troughs, and soaks into 
the soil; as, according to Jerome’s mention, in 
his day it seems also to have been absorbed. That 
there was an ancient and even a modern route 


* Robinson’s Researches, Vol. I. p. 320, note. Under the 
word Beth-tsur, in Robinson’s edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
lexicon, the name Beit-Sur is said also to be applied to ed 
Dirweh. 

f Joshua xv. 58, 
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from Jerusalem to Gaza by Hebron, Reland and 
the ancient Christian writers have shown; and, 
what is more, even now the usual route from 
Jerusalem to Gaza is by Hebron. If the traveler 
at Gaza, for instance; hires horses and mules to 
Jerusalem, the understanding is, that the journey 
is to be made by Hebron, as the smoother and 
safer road; and an extra price must be paid to 
go by the more direct, though rougher and more 
dangerous route. That an ancient “ chariot” 
road passed this way, the observant traveler will 
often perceive on his journey. Dr. Robinson 
twice between Hebron and Jerusalem, notices 
this ;* and we have traced even plainer evidences. 


The task to which you invited me is at length 
finished; having swelled into a more extended 
labor than was at first anticipated. If the ccn- 
clusions here suggested shall seem to be just, 
awakening in the minds of other inqnirers the 
same confident and cheering faith they have be- 
gotten in the mind of the writer, it will be an 
ample requital both for the toil of the study and 
for the fatigues of the journey. 

Yours as ever, 
G: W. 8: 


* Researches, Vol. I. pp. 316, 320; “the path is here 
paved,” &c.; and “the road is artificial.” 
(66) 
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THE POSITION OF BAPTISM 


IN THE 


CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


“Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”— 
MarrHew iii. 15. 

“Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.”—Marrunw xxviii. 19. 

“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and 


he that believeth not shall be damned.”—Marx xyi. 16. 
ANKIND are prone to two evil intel- 
lectual habits: one is to look at only 

one side of a question, and the other is to carry 
the partial view thus obtained to an extreme, 
Nowhere are these unfortunate tendencies more 
conspicuous than in the domain of religion, 
and on no subject, perhaps, more than on the 
subject of baptism. Owing to extreme and 
one-sided views, its importance is overrated by 


some, and underrated by others. 
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The former class attribute to it a power 
which is supernatural, miraculous, omnipotent. 
In their view, it has the power of creating the 
soul anew. If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature; and baptism brings hin into 
Christ. Baptism is essential to regeneration, 
or rather it is regeneration. Without regenera- 
tion there is no salvation, and without baptism 
there is no regeneration. All who are regen- 
erate are saved, and all who are baptized are 
regenerate. Baptism is therefore all in all. 
More is not needed ; less is perdition. In the 
_last day, those to whom the Judge will say, 
“Come, ye blessed,” are the baptized; and 
those to whom he will say, “Depart, ye 
cursed,” are the unbaptized. 

Some of the greatest extremists might ac 
cept these results; others, less logical, will not 
accept the results, while yet they hold to the 
principles that lead to them. Having merely 
siated this view, without argument either for 


or against it, it is enough to say that, in the 
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opinion of those who are called Baptists, it 
greatly overrates the value of baptism, and is 
wholly unsupported by Scripture. 

Another class regard baptism as a mere 
form. The most consistent of them regard it 
as a useless ceremony, and discard it altogether. 
Others retain the rite, but lay little stress on 
it. In their opinion, the place it occupies as a 
human duty is an insignificant one; they speak 
of it as a non-essential, and therefore as a thing 
not worthy of any very great consideration. 
Many persons are lost with it, and many are 
saved without it, and hence any great time or 
attention bestowed on this is so much taken 
away from the weightier matters of the law. 
Without arguing the question, suffice it to say 
that, in our opinion, this view underrates the 
value and importance of baptism, and is not 
countenanced by the word of God. Strange 
to say, however, persons who entertain this 
view are sometimes in haste to administer the 


ordinance of baptism to a dying person; and 
41% 
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this shows that, after all, they are unsettled 1 
their minds, and also that the transition is easy 
from one extreme to its opposite. . 

But what is baptism? Certainly it is a 
form, but it is not a mere form. The word 
mere strips the form of all its adjuncts, and 
leaves nothing but the form. Baptism is clearly 
more than this ; for, 

1. It is an act of obedience. Now, obedi- 
ence to God is as high a function as any moral 
being can perform. It is the carrying out of 
the purposes of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
The least act of obedience is a great act. Not 
one jot nor tittle of the law of God is un- 
worthy of the source whence it came; and he 
who obeys in the least particular is thus far in 
harmony with the Almighty; and, in doing 
the will of the Supreme, he is doing that which 
ennobles himself and glorifies his Maker. In 
what way can a man or an angel more grand- 
ly exalt himself? In what way can he better 
serve his God? To say that such an act is a 
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mere form because it involves a form, is to lose 
sight of the God who has commanded it. 

2. It is but a slight variation from the pre- 
reding thought to say that, so far as baptism is 
a form, it is a prescribed form, and therefore 
the peer of anything else that is prescribed. 
“Whoso shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For 
he that said, Do not commit adultery, said 
also, Do not kill,” and he also it is who has 
prescribed the form we have spoken of. There 
is the same authority for this that there is for 
any other duty. It is part of the law of God; 
and to disparage any part of that law is to 
disparage the whole of it. God’s law is a 
unit; God’s law is virtually himself; it és 
himself expressed. To speak lightly of it is 
to speak lightly of him; and to say that any- 
thing which he has commanded is simply a 
form, a mere form, a naked form, and nothing 
but a form, would seem to be a shocking irrev- 
erence. If it is not taking the name of God 
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in vain, it is at least speaking vainly ct the 
law of God; and if there be a distinction in 
these kinds of profanity, it is not needful now 
to trace it. 

3. Baptism is an act of worship. All work 
is worship ; especially all righteousness is wor- 
ship; and especially is this act of righteousness 
an act of worship, because there is nothing in 
the nature of things which requires it; in this 
act we obey no instinct, no dictate of mere 
reason, nor of unenlightened conscience. It ig 
done in homage to no abstract principle of 
right, if there be any such principle; it is done 
as unto God. It is done purely for him, and 
therefore would seem to be worship in a higher 
sense than almost anything else that we do. 
If it is glory to the angels to cast their crowns 
at his feet, so also it is glory to us to cast our- 
selves at his feet, as we do when, subjecting 
our wills to his, we obey his word. Worship 
formulated is none the less worship; and if 
God himself is the formulator, that fact would 
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seem to invest the worship with higher dignity 
and greater acceptableness. 

4, Baptism is also an act of imitation. The 
Son of God set us the example, and in so 
doing he uttered the word “Thus.” True, this 
- word was addressed directly to John, and had 
reference to the act immediately to be per- 
formed. But what was duty for the actors in 
that scene is duty for all; what was duty then 
is duty now. The disciples afterwards bap- 
tized under the immediate order of our Lord, 
and hence we know that what he then inaugu- 
rated he intended to be continued ; and if the 
act is continued, why may we not couple with 
it the words which first accompanied it? May 
we not extend the meaning of the word thus, 
and consider it as addressed not only to John, 
but to all of us? Otherwise, why was the 
record made? If any lovers of our Lord 
had stood on the banks of the Jordan and 
witnessed the scene, would they not have 
understood him, in the use of the word thus 
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accompanied by the act, to describe duty for 
them? We stand on the banks. We witness 
the scene. We witness other baptisms admin- 
istered by his order, and doubtless in his 
presence, and hence may consider ourselves 
addressed in the word thus. It is as if Christ 
had said, “I am your model; here is your 
pattern; what I am doing, it becomes you to 
do.” If there be any doubt in language, there 
is none in action. The act, the fact to be wit- 
nessed, is the thing to be done. It is always 
safe to follow the example of Christ, and per- 
ilous it is to refuse to do so, when he has 
declared that he intended it to be followed. 
Not to obey is to disobey ; and if obedience to 
God be our highest glory, disobedience is our 
greatest disgrace and our greatest destruction. 
To disobey when we are told what to do is a 
certain grade of crime, but to disobey when we 
are not only told, but shown what to do, would 
seem to be a higher grade of crime. When 
he who was the brightness of the Father’s 
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glory and the express image of his person, 
submitted to the ordinance of baptism, and, 
virtually summoning the whole world to hear, 
said “THs,” he dignified the form into some- 
thing more than a form, He made it a part of 
his history, and thus glorified it for eternity ; 
and at the same time he made it part of our 
duty, and thus exalted us to the privilege of 
heing so far, at least, in union with him. Itis 
no small thing to say that his history is our 
history. It is a privilege to know that in any 
one single thing we have done exactly what 
he did. That far, at least, we know our 
record is honorable and glorious, Christ said 
to Simon and Andrew, “Follow me!” Shall 
we confine the call to. these? His whole life 
is an embodiment of the same words as ad- 
dressed to us all. Follow thee! Yes, precious 
Saviour! we follow thee with joy! Blessed 
are they who follow! Blessed are they who 
walle in his footsteps! If we would be con- 


formed to his image, let us conform to his 
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actions. If God said once to Moses, ‘See 
thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount,” and if Moses 
showed his greatest wisdom in exact obedi- 
ence, and if he would have shown greatest 
folly in speaking of this as a mere form, so 
when Christ has said to us, as he does by thie 
word thus, “See thou do all things according 
to the pattern I showed thee in baptism,” we 
shall be wise indeed if we copy the pattern, 
and foolish indeed if we speak lightly of it. 
No, it is not a mere form; it is an adaptation 
of ourselves, thus far, at least, to him. 

5. Baptism is an act of consecration. It is 
the outward expression of an inward act. It 
is the visible embodiment of a sentiment—the 
sentiment of consecration. ‘The body is made 
pubservient to the behests of the soul, and 
gives itself to baptism as the soul gives itself 
to God. Admit that this inward consecration 
might exist without the outward act, it is still 
true that no sentiment takes as thorough pos- 
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session of us unexpressed as when expressed ; 
and be sure that the form of expression which 
God has selected will most intensify the senti- 
ment, and better than any other subserve its 
‘purpose 

6. But baptism is more than an act of pri- 
vate consecration; it is an act of public pro- 
fession. It is an announcement to the world 
that we are Christ’s. It is the act by which 
we commit ourselves openly to him and to 
his cause. It is the public putting on of 
Christ; and surely to put on Christ is not a 
mere form. Putting on Christ is what an 
angel cannot do. It is what cannot be done in 
heaven ; in no part of the universe except on 
earth can this glorious deed be done. 

7. Baptism is an act of symbolic meaning, 
and while it is a profession of faith, it also 
teaches by emblem the principles of the faith 
that is professed. Divine truth is taught in 
actions prescribed by the divine will, no less 


than in words so prescribed. Baptism is an 
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expression, brief but comprehensive, of the 
leading doctrines of the New Testament. It 
is itself a Testament; it is itself the word of 
God. Pregnant with infinite meaning, it is 
the most condensed and most intensive utter- 
ance, in symbol, of revealed truth that God 
has vouchsafed to us; or, at least if it hasa 
peer, it is found only in that other ordinance 
in which we show forth the Lord’s death until 
he comes. To speak lightly of this, to regard 
it asa form and nothing but a form, is to be 
blind to almost heavenly glory. 

When the King of kings and Lord of lords 
issues sovereign mandates to his holy angels, 
can we suppose that they regard any one of 
them asa mere form? Would those glorified 
ones so trifle with that which has for its 
authority, Thus saith the Lord? How much 
better is the case when man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils, thus impeaches the wisdom of 
the All-wise, Supreme, and Eternal Lawgiver 
of the universe? Is it conceivable that the 
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great God could possibly lend the sanction of 
his authority to that which is nothing but 
emptiness? or that he would command us to 
do that which might well be left undone? 
Does disobedience of any part of his law 
make no change in our relations to him? <A 
mere form is an insignificant thing and un- 
worthy of respect. Has God commanded any- 
thing that is insignificant or unworthy of 
respect? Is any part of his law contemptible? 
The soul takes fright at the very thought. 
God’s commandment is exceeding broad ; each 
part of it is jealous of the honor of every 
other, and each is invested with the majesty 
of all. 

A blessed thing it is to obey, but when we 
obey in a manner prescribed, and when we 
worship, and imitate our Lord Jesus Christ, 
doing just what he did, consecrating our- 
selves to God, putting on Christ before men 
and angels, and by the self-same act sym- 
bolize all the essential principles of the gos- 
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pel, surely the act must be one which out- 
ranks in dignity any other outward act of 
which human beings are capable, and one on 
which an intelligent universe must gaze with 
admiration and delight. Impressed with these 
views of the dignity of baptism, the candid 
inquirer, shocked at the impiety of calling it 
a mere form, thus casting dishonor on the 
Almighty, may naturally incline to the other 
extreme. It need excite no surprise if one 
should say, “Surely the performance of such 
a deed will ensure the salvation of the soul ; 
for it is not to be supposed that any of those 
can be lost who are admitted to such a privi- 
leve; and surely the neglect of such a solemn 
duty must lead to destruction; surely there 
cin be no forgiveness for such flagrant sin.” 

The lover of evangelical truth needs not to 
be reminded that nothing that we can do is 
the groundwork of our salvation. “ A man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ; . . . by the works 
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of the law shall no flesh be justified.” Gal. ii. 
16. All deeds of the law, that is, all acts of 
obedience, are here classed together, and of 
course. baptism is included; and if the whole 
of them together are declared to be worthless 
as a ground of justification, of course any one 
of them must be so. 

But even if the baptism prescribed were 
meritorious, and possessed of saving efficacy, 
it does not follow that everything that is called 
by the name of baptism would be of equal 
value. Suppose the outward act to be done; 
but if it is not done as an act of obedience; 
and not because it-is a form prescribed ; and 
not as an act of worship; and not in imita- 
tion of our Lord’s example; and not as an act 
of private and personal consecration ; and noé 
as an act of public profession ; and not as an 
act of symbolic meaning; then indeed it is 
not only a form but a mere form ; its spiritual 
character is gone; it is simply mechanical, 


and has no more value nor dignity than a 
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washing of the body which might happen to 
one by accident. If the word fails to profit 
when not mixed with faith in them that hear 
it, so neither does baptism profit when not 
mixed with faith in them that receive it. In- 
deed, “‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Rom, 
xiv. 23. And surely what is done in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, if without faith, 
must be sin in most aggravated form. The 
baptism which is required of us involves all 
the religious elements heretofore described ; 
hence a baptism so-called which has none of 
those elements is clearly not the same thing; 
and even if there were saving power in gen- 
uine baptism, which there is not, there could 
be none in this. Doubtless many have been 
baptized with a spurious baptism, and have 
discovered at last that it was indeed a mere 
form. But it can never be too often repeated, 
that baptism however genuine and proper, and 
however exalted in rank as a duty, is after all 
only a duty ; and we must not make the fear- 
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ful mistake of substituting corporeal washing 
in water for spiritual washing in the blood of 
the atonement. 

The intelligent inquirer may still say, “I 
know that baptism is not our saviour; Christ 
is our Saviour; I know that the duty of bap- 
tism whether discharged with faith or without 
faith, is like all other duties, and is neither 
the reason of our being saved, nor the means 
of our being saved, nor a certain evidence 
that we are or will be saved; but is not the 
neglect of it a certain evidence that we are 
lost, and also a good reason why we should 
be lost?” 

In reply to this let it be said, that where 
sin abounds, grace does much more abound ; 
and that there is no sin so dreadful that the 
blood of Christ has not power to wash it out, 
True, there is such a thing spoken of as an 
unpardonable sin, but it is not implied that 
this is because there is any failure in the effi- 
cacy of the atonement; and above all, there 
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is not the least hint that this sin consists in 
the neglect of baptism. It is possible indeed 
that baptism, like any other duty, might occupy 
such a position in the life of an individual 
man, as to be in his case a turning-point, a 
test question, on the decision of which, it is to 
be settled whether or not he will yield un- 
qualified obedience to God; and in his case 
neglect of this particular duty might be an 
unpardonable sin ; but to say in general terms 
that the neglect of baptism is an unpardon- 
able sin, is to say that which has no shadow 
of warrant in the New Testament. Neglect 
of baptism is like neglect of any other duty 
—sinful. But sin does not stand between 
God’s elect and heaven: Christ has removed 
it; his blood has washed it into nothingness, 

Again comes in the honest seeker for truth 
and says, “ You tell me that the duty of bap- 
tism is one of vast importance, and yet that 
its observance will not save, nor its neglect 
destroy. How can these things be reconciled ? 
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What is the exact relation of the duty to the 
salvation of the soul?” 

The relation is the same as that of any 
other duty, neither less nor more. Its im- 
portance as a duty does not give it the least 
importance as a saviour. It holds high rank 
in one department, and no rank at all in 
the other. Duties may vary in their relative 
importance, but they do not vary in their 
universal want of power to save, or to do 
anything toward saving. In that respect 
duties are all alike. 

It may throw some light on the whole sub- 
ject to answer the often-asked question, “ Is 
baptism essential?” The answer to this ques~ 
tion will be nothing more than repetition, in 
different form, of what has been already said ; 
but difference of form may be exactly what is 
needed. 

The question as it stands is unintelligible. 
The word essential implies relationship ; and 
relationship implies two objects of thought, 
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for if there were only one object, relationship 
would be impossible; and in the question 
asked only one object is presented—namely, 
baptism ; it is therefore incomplete and can- 
not be answered. He to whom it is addressed 
may well ask, Essential to what? If the in- 
quiry be as to whether baptism is essential to 
salvation, the answer has already been given, 
It is not essential. If the inquiry be, Is bap- 
tism essential to duty? the answer has also 
been given, It is essential. 

Another inquiry suggests itself, and that is, 
How can a thing be essential to duty and yet 
not essential to salvation? This question im- 
plies forgetfulness of the whole scheme of re- 
demption. Absolute obedience in every jot 
and tittle is essential to duty ; but if absolute 
obedience be essential to salvation, then none 
will be saved, for there is none righteous, no 
not one. Our only hope is that our short- 
comings in regard either to baptism, or to any- 
thing else, are atoned for by the precious blood 
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ef him who died for us, and gave himself 
for us, and bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree. 

It is aside from present purposes, but it may 
not be amiss to say to those who speak of non- 
essentials, that if the word non-essential is not 
eonnected in their minds with some other 
word, their language is meaningless, and they 
deceive themselves by supposing that they are 
saying something when they are saying noth- 
ing. Non-essential to what? That is the 
question. Without an expressed or implied 
answer to this, the word non-essential conveys 
no idea whatever. When they speak of this 
or that being non-essential, do they mean non- 
essential to salvation? If go, let them re- 
member that it may stil] be essential to duty. 
And to speak lightly of duty is to speak 
lightly of law, and to speak lightly of law 1s 
to speak lightly of God. Let us therefore 
be careful in speaking of non-essentials, lest 
we fall into the folly of talking about noth- 
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ing, or into the sin of casting contempt on 
the holy law of God. . 

The exact relation of baptism to the sal- 
vation of our souls has now been set forth; 
we have seen that in this relation it differs 
from uo other duty; and now, avoiding on 
the one hand the error of those in whose 
extreme view it is endowed with the mirac- 
ulous power of regeneration; and on the 
other kand the error of those who look on 
it as a mere form; and avoiding too the 
strangely illogical error of those who speak 
of it as a trifie and yet hasten to administer 
it to the dying; and for ourselves regarding 
it simply as an important duty, but not as a 
saviour, nor possessed cf any merit whatever, 
—let us examine the Scriptures, to ascertain 
the degree of importance as a duty, which is 
there attached to it. 

1. Let us begin by saying that we are al- 
ways greatly influenced by first impressions. 
There is a reason why this should be so. 
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The mind is in good condition then to form 
clear conceptions. To that which is first 
there can be nothing previous. Hence there 
are no. listurbing influences, and nothing in- 
terferes with or modifies the full force of 
any thought that may be presented. When 
a public speaker rises to address an assem- 
bly, his very attitude and look, before he has 
said a word, will influence the minds of his 
hearers favorably or unfavorably. His first 
sentence is sure to be listened to, and on its 
effect, to no small extent, depends his success. 
The preacher begins by announcing his text. 
This always commands attention. The ser- 
mon is supposed to come from the text; hence. 
the sermon must be in the text. Sermon and 
text are in a sense the equivalents of each 
other; as it were the opposite sides of an equa- 
tion; the text is the sermon in brief; the ser- 
mon is the text expanded. 

Now what is the text of the ministry of 


Jesus Christ taken as a whole? What is his 
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attitude when he is first presented to the world 
in his public character? What is the first 
impression that he makes? 

For ever be it remembered that the very 
first recorded utterance of Jesus Christ, which 
vy extension of meaning may be applied to 
us uu, and which certainly applied to him- 
self, was his testimony for baptism. Let the 
human race turn their eyes upon him as he 
introduces himself at once to his work and 
to the world, and they behold him in the 
act of baptism. This is at once his first ut- 
terance and his first attitude. “Thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” are the 
first recorded public words that fell from the 
lips of the Son of God. Suiting the action to 
the word, he yields himself to the rite, and 
calling upon mankind to remotest generations, 
as it were with a shout that will resound to 
the end of time, he said “ THus”! 

Here, then, is the text of the whole ministry 
of Jesus Christ, both spoken and acted. Here 
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is an epitome, in word and emblem together, 
of all that his future ministry is to develop. 
He knew the power of first impressions, and 
selected, as the first that he would make, that 
~vhich is made by baptism. It may amaze us, 
but still it is true, that baptism has been se- 
lected by Infinite Wisdom as the initial of the 
grand and glorious work on earth of the 
Redeemer of mankind. Does all this seem to 
be too wonderful to be true? Look to the 
record and see if a public word was ever 
spoken by him prior to the word “ Thus ;” 
or if a public act was ever performed by him 
previous to baptism. Here, then, is both the 
title-page and the frontispiece of his ministry. 
There are the recorded words; there is the 
picture of the act. If Christ has honored - 
baptism thus, by putting it in the foreground 
of his work, let those beware who speak of it 
as a thing of little moment. 

2. First impressions are strong; perhaps 
last impressions are stronger. We may forget 
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our first introduction to a friend; we are not 
likely to forget our last and parting interview. 
Especially is this the case when we know, at 
the time of the interview, that it is to be the 
last. Dying words are apt to be undying 
words. We cherish them with peculiar in- 
terest and with utmost tenderness; and, even 
if they were not cherished, even if we try to 
obliterate them, they fasten themselves upon 
our memory and seem to sink through our 
whole nature. Jesus Christ knew what was in 
man, and he knew the power of last impres- 
sions, and among the last words he ever 
uttered were. these: “Go teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” This way 
- after he had risen from the dead ; it was after 
forty days of mysterious existence before he 
had ascended to his Father, between the lowly 
sepulchre and the heavenly throne, and in his 
last moment on earth, just before he was re 
ceived into a cloud up into heaven out of sight. 
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Surely the occasion was a grand one, and the 
words then spoken ought to have been worthy 
of it, and they were. They were words that 
spoke of baptism. If baptism was the text 
and exordium of his ministry, so now it has 
become its peroration. He closed as he began. 
The initial adumbrated the conclusion. The 
orator prepares with care his closing words; 
the lawyer wishing success strives to get the 
last word; the dying friend, knowing his 
words to be the last, and with eternity right 
before him, speaks words of tenderness and 
truth; and Jesus Christ, closing his ministry, 
and closing his personal intercourse with his 
people, and knowing that they would never 
hear his words on earth again, spoke of bap- 
tism. Let the lip quiver when it utters the 
word mere. 

Is it not wonderful that the mention of bap- 
tism is both at the beginning and at the end 
of the ministry of Jesus Christ? Ought not 


these two God-spoken announcements to arrest 
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the attention of mankind? Are they not like 
two sentinels, one at either end; like two great 
watch-towers over against each other; like two 
huge pillars parallel and opposite, based on 
earth, and reaching to heaven? Let those 
reject. these figures who please, tut the world 
is challenged to dispute the facts. Nor is it 
any relief to say that the facts were accidents. 
Accidents do not happen with God. Nor is 
there any relief in saying that the facts are 
unimportant. Ifthe beginning and the ending 
of the public career of incarnate Godhead are 
not important, it would be in vain to search 
the annals of time or of eternity for that which 
és important. 

3. But another view awaits us. When one 
person is giving directions to another in regard 
to a multitude of things, he mentions a few of 
the most prominent and important, particularly 
aud by name; the rest he groups together, in 
phrases which describe them all as a whole, 
but no one of them as a unit. Especially is 
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this the case if the directions are the last that 
are to be given. In such a case, to mention 
and make conspicuous trifling matters of detail, 
to the forgetfulness or neglect of the main and 
leading points, would be unnatural, and, to a 
weil-constituted mind, impossible. 

Just before our Lord parted with his dis- 
ciples for the last time, he held a conversation 
with them, in which he gave them his final 
directions for the great work that lay before 
them of evangelizing the world. All the 
words that he spoke, it is to be presumed, 
were not recorded ; but we may judge of what 
was said by what is written. The record 
shows that, in speaking of various and mul- 
tiform duties, he used generic terms, saying 
comprehensively, and without particular de- 
scription of any one thing, “Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I haye com- 
manded you.” But, from out the long cata- 
logue of the “all things” which they are 
commanded to teach, one thing is mentioned 
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by name, and only one, and that one is bap- 
tism: “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 
them.” Why this particularity? Why was 
specific mention made of this? Why was this 
segregated and made to stand out in bold 
relief, while the “all things,” grouped together, 
formed the background ? Suppose the thoughts 
to be presented to the mind by the act of paint- 
ing rather than by words. Which would be 
the conspicuous figure on the canvas? Which 
would be the key to the picture? What means 
this, that baptism stands alone, and flooded 
with light, while the “all things” cluster to- 
gether in the shade? It may not be easy to 
answer this last question, but, whatever the 
answer may be, he must be audacious indeed 
who supposes baptism to be anything less than 
a great commandment. 

4, Let it not be supposed that imagination 
has outstripped the reality. Our ideals never 
exceed, but always fall short of, God’s reals. 
Another fact confronts us, more astounding 
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than any that have yet been named. There 
are many, many things which we are required 
to observe and do; but there is only one duty 
devolving on any member of the human race, 
which he is required to do “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” and that one duty is baptism. Why 
should the act be coupled with this dread and 
awful formula? What else can it be than to 
give it the emphasis of the Infinite? If bap- 
tism is an expression, are not the tremendous 
powers of Eternity summoned up to infuse the 
energy of Godhead into it? Why is no other 
duty required to be done in a manner so delib- 
erate, so solemn, and so awe-striking? By with- 
tholding the dread sanction from other duties 
and giving it to this, are they not relatively 
depressed, and is not this made to loom up as, 
in some respect at least, a duty without a peer? 
True, when the sick are anointed with oil, and 
the issues of life and death are at stake, it is 


to be done “in the name of the Lord,” but 
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not “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” There is no 
calling up of the three separate Persons of the 
Trinity; God is appealed to as God; but the 
three glorious Witnesses, each by name, and 
one by one, in mysterious unity, are not dis- 
played as in baptism. Actions are dignified 
by deliberation ; actions are dignified by being 
done in the immediate presence of God, and 
in the name of God. That the idea of God 
may fully occupy the mind, and that the 
thought may be detained, that his glory may 
spread over all, and his majesty make all sub- 
lime, he unfolds himself as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost in the ordinance of baptism. 
Why is it that one duty, and only one, is 
accompanied by these august honors and these 
terrible sanctions? Whatever the reason may 
be, the fact is undisputed and immovable. In 
the light of this fact, let scoffers turn white as 
snow! 


Modern scholarship seems to have most 
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clearly decided that the word translated in, in 
the formula of baptism, should have been 
translated into. What the words may. mean, 
when thus translated, we cannot precisely con- 
ceive. But there is something awful about 
them. Baptized into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost! 
There seems to be a hidden significance in the 
word into, before which the meaning of the 
word in melts away to nothing. Is it too 
much to say that the name of God is God? 
And are we baptized into him? Are we 
plunged into that ocean of Eternal Being? 
Whether it be so or not, we are drowned in 
this ocean of thought. Overwhelming as these 
conceptions may be, and inadequate as must be 
our view of the truth of God, yet the fact 
stands out on record, on the living oracles of 
the living God, that we are baptized into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Possibly, angels may comprehend what to us 
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is an insolvable mystery; and, if they do, 
must they not look on with amazement as 
upon one of the most wonderful phenomena 
of Eternity when they behold a sinful man 
baptized into the name of God? Without 
pretendiug to explain what surpasses human 
powers of thought, it is enough to say that 
baptism would not be the only duty com- 
manded to be done “in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” if it were not a duty whose import- 
ance and wh»se rank should command the 
awe-struck reverence of all created intelli- 
gences, 

5. But we have’ not reached the greatest 
wonder yet. Our nature is not poured out 
into words as it can be into acts; and neither 
our words nor acts are like those of the 
Almighty. In the formula of baptism we 
use his sacred name. ‘True, it is by his com- 
mand that we do it; still, it is we who do it. 


On one stupendous occasion the formula wag 


i” 
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not spoken, but acted, and it was God who 
enacted it. Once only, in the history of the 
world, has God in his triune character mani- 
fested himself to his “creatures, and that was 
on the occasion of baptism. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were each separately manifested at 
the river Jordan. The glorious Son was bap- 
tized ; the glorious Father spoke from heaven ; 
and the glorious Holy Spirit descended like a 
dove! The words of the formula were em- 
bodied into the acts of the Trinity! For ever 
sacred, for ever awful, for ever fearful words! 
Oh, sublimest drama of Earth! Never before, 
never since, has the world witnessed such a 
spectacle. Once the world was visited by 
more than twelve legions of angels, but these 
were only the messengers of the Throne, and 
not its Occupant. Gethsemane was a place of 
lonely agony. Calvary resounds with the cry, 
“My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?” But in baptism the triune God has set 


his Earthly Throne, for there only has he 
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been manifested to the world. Perhaps the 
facts of that occasion are the basis of our pres- 
ent formula; these words are the echoes of 
those facts; and they may have been pre- 
scribed to keep us ever in remembrance of 
that moment of transcendent majesty, the most 
conspicuous and exalted moment of all Time. 
But why was baptism singled out as the occa- 
sion for such amazing display? We may not 
be able to say, but the fact stands up as a 
witness with a voice louder than ten thou- 
sand thunders as God’s testimony in honor 
of baptism. 

6. It will relieve the strain upon our minds 
to take a view less overpowering. We judge 
of a man by the company he keeps. The 
same principle that prevails among animals 
of lower order seems to hold good among 
men, —like consorts with like. Hence to 
know a man’s associates is in a certain sense 
to know him. Knowing the class to which 
he belongs, we know at least his rank and 
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his general characteristics, even if we remain 
ignorant of his individual peculiarities. So 
also we judge of the opinion which a man 
has of anything by the classification which 
he awards it; or by the connection in which 
he speaks of it, and especially if he always 
speaks of it in that connection. ‘Thus if one 
speaks of angels and archangels, cherubs and 
seraphs, we take it for granted that in his 
opinion these different orders of beings are 
in some way related to each other, and that 
in some respects they are, if not equals, yet 
worthy of being named together. There may 
be differences among them; still, he looks at 
the resemblances rather than at the differ- 
ences, and places them all in the same cat- 
egory. So, too, when in the Apocalypse 
mention is made of dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and liars, we suppose that however these 
may differ from each other, they are all 
measurably on the same footing, because the 
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classification groups them all together as 
members of the same family. What niinor 
differences there may be among them are ig- 
nored because of their general similarity ; 
and we are confirmed in this view because 
elsewhere the same classes with others of 
like character are named together, and the 
same destiny is assigned them. In fact, 
every man’s mind is so constituted that he 
cannot help being influenced in his opinion 
of a thing by the classification in which it is 
found. The principle is founded in nature, 
and as the Bible was imspired by the God 
of nature, it cannot be wrong to apply the 
principle to the interpretation of the book. 
What classification is awarded by the word 
of God to baptism? Let the record speak 
for itself: “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” 

Five things are here spoken of; believing, 
—not believing, — salvation, — damnation, — 
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and baptism. The first subject named—be- 
lieving —is one of infinite importance, for 
“Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” The second —not believing —is the 
peer of the first, for the unbeliever makes 
God a liar, and unbelief is the seed-sin of 
all sins. The third—salvation—is a thing 
of transcendent importance, for it involves 
all the eternal joys that are at the right hand 
ef God. The fourth—damnation—is fit to 
be mentioned in frightful antithesis to what 
precedes, for it involves infinite ruin in ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. These four themes, towering in gigan- 
tic importance, are fitly named together, and 
the fifth — baptism — is fit to be named in 
this colossal companionship or it would not 
have been so named. It is nota case of ac- 
cident, where a small thing has by inadver- 
tence been slipped in among the great. It 
is by divine intention that these five things 


are classified together. It is the grouping of 
4* 
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Infinite Wisdom. Nor is it conceivable that 

either God or men would put a trifle in 
connection with the most stupendous themes 
of eternity. 

Judge of baptism by the company it keeps 
in the word of God, and decide whether it 
is a thing of small moment. There must 
be something in the nature of the facts 
which makes their association proper. God 
would not associate things together in a kind 
of union which ought not so to be associated. 
Hence from the very fact that they are named 
together, we know not only that there is a 
propriety in the combination, but we also 
know that there must be something in the 
nature and essence of things which is the 
foundation of this propriety. What this 
something may be, which brings close to- 
gether things which in our conceptions are 
far apart, we do not know, and have no 
means of ascertaining. But our conceptiong 
are not to be our guide. God’s conceptions 
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are eternal truth. And if in his conceptions 
belief and unbelief, and salvation and damna- 
tion, and baptism, are so connected as to be 
named conjointly, then what God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. 

It adds force to the argument to remember 
what has been already said, though on a dif- 
ferent topic, that baptism is also named in 
connection with “the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The association is one of supremest dignity, 
nor is it less than sacrilege to suppose for 
a moment that such association would find 
place in the word of God, if it had not foun- 
dation in the everlasting law of right. He 
who scoffs at baptism, scoffs at that which 
keeps glorious company. If an insult is 
offered to one’s associates, is it not offered 
to him? 

7, The words small and great are relative 
in their meaning; and things small and 
great are so only by comparison. The bap- 
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tism of a believer is in some respects a 
small thing; it is a small thing when com- 
pared with the baptism of Jesus Christ. 
“Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” If there be any doubt as to whether 
the word us includes ourselves, there can be 
no doubt that it included him who uttered 
it. If he had said, “thus it becometh me 
to fulfl all righteousness,” the words would 
have expressed real truth. From this we 
learn that if our Lord had not done what 
he did, his righteousness would not have 
been fulfilled; and if not fulfilled, it would 
have been incomplete; and if his righteous- 
ness had been incomplete, he would have 
been incomplete, and the world would have 
had no Saviour! Hence his baptism was es- 
sential, — essential to the salvation of the 
world! What a moment was that in the 
history of the universe, when on its action 
hung the destinies of eternity! No wonder 
it was honored by sublimest manifestations, 
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and elicited expressions of divine pleasure, 
and displays of glory from the Throne itself. 
True, indeed, every moment of Christ’s life 
was pregnant with eternal destiny, but this 
particular moment has been singled out for 
pre-eminent distinction, above every other 
moment in the earthly career of the Son 
of God. Perhaps it was because in that act 
of consecration, he took upon him the vow 
to do and to suffer his Father’s will to the 
uttermost, and all his future work was con- 
structively and concentratively present in that 
one germinal deed. In our own baptism, 
although our salvation does not depend on 
it, let us remember that it is the imitation 
and the counterpart of that on which the 
salvation of the world did depend. Let this 
fact invest it with profoundest solemnity and 
dignify it into awful majesty. And if not 
in the letter, yet in spirit, Christ includes 
ourselves with him in the word ws, elevating 
us thus to the heavenly peerage of the sons 
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of God, let us so observe the duty as to be 
worthy of the glorious companionship, and 
let our baptismal vows be like his whose 
promise was equivalent to performance. 

8. Another fact worthy of our most devout 
attention, is the fact that baptism is the only 
duty of all the duties enjoined upon us, which 
we are required to perform but once. This 
fact gives it a distinction which it enjoys all 
alone. The observance of the Lord’s Supper 
may be, and ought to be, often repeated. 
Many other duties continuous in their na- 
ture seem to be part and parcel of our daily 
lives, and in their discharge we may from 
time to time improve. But on baptism there 
can be no improvement. It is the act of a 
moment, and when done it is done for eter- 
nity. If we are to be judged for the deeds 
done in the body, and if this one deed 
invested with the most awful and most 
glorious, and most dreadful sanctions of the 
Almighty, is to be done but once, and once 
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for al., with what solemn preparation, and 
with what unutterable reverence should it 
be done! Is it not the greatest visible crisis 
in life? Is it not a turning-point to which 
we should look both forward and backward 
with trembling interest? May it not be the 
era from which some of the grandest interests 
of eternity are dated ? 

9. There is a difference between truths and 
facts. It is not easy to give a definition of 
truth, but the word fact may be more easily 
handled, and it is with this chiefly that we 
have todo. It is from the Latin word facio, 
jactum, and means that which is done. Truth 
is not the result of action, but fact is. Truth 
may be spoken, truth may be believed, but it 
cannot be done. No agent is necessary to its 
existence. Not so with fact; for, before any- 
thing can be done, there must be a doer. Truth 
is eternal; facts date only from the time when 
they became facts; that is, from the time when 
they were done. Truth is much more vast 
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than fact, and oftentimes not so easily compre- 
hended. Truth is matter of principle, which 
may not be clearly understood. Fact is like 
that which is the object of sense. Truth may 
often seem to evade the grasp of the wisest. 
Fact is within the reach of all, even the 
feeblest. These differences, and others that 
might be named, are such that the presentation 
of truth often fails to make as clear and as 
strong an impression on the mind as the pres- 
entation of fact. 

Now, in what has been said of baptism, 
there may have been a mixture of truth and 
fact; but every point that has been presented 
as a topic is distinctly matter of fact. If, in 
connection with these facts, truths have been 
uttered, so also there may have been intermix- 
ture of error; and some of the inferences 
drawn from the facts may not have been drawn 
correctly, But in the facts themselves there 
can be no error; nor, I presume, will the 
statement of them be disputed. Let us re- 
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capitulate them. 1. It is a fact, that baptism 
was the initial of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
2. It is a fact, that he closed his ministry as 
he began it,—with baptism. 3. It is a fact, 
that the record of his last conversation on 
earth shows specific mention of this duty and 
of no other. 4. It is a fuct, that this is the 
only duty which we are required to perform in 
the name of the Trinity. 5. It is a fact, that 
ounce only was Godhead displayed to earth in 
triune character, and that this was done on the 
occasion of baptism. 6. It is a fact, that bap- 
tism is classed in the Scriptures with things 
of most tremendous import and of infinite 
dignity. 7. It is a fact, that the baptism of 
Christ was essential to the fulfilment of alt 
righteousness. 8. It isa fact, that baptism is 
the only duty of which one single moment in 
the life of an immortal being has a monopoly. 

Whatever may be thought of the inferences 
that have been drawn, the facts are immov- 


able. Statement of truth might be disputed, 
t D 
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for there might. be difference of opinion as to 
what is truth; but there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the facts. The facts are their 
own witnesses ; they speak for themselves. 

In forming theories on baptism, if one dis- 
regards these facts, he is not even building a 
house on the sand; he is trying to build in the 
air. On the other hand, a theory which is 
built on the facts,—on these solid rocks,—is 
worthy of this respect at least, that it is built 
on a good foundation. 

Why not apply the principles of the Ba- 
conian Philosophy to the interpretation of 
Scripture, and take the facts as starting-points ? 
With these facts spread out before the eyes of 
mankind, it is surprising that any should 
think of baptism as a thing of smal] import- 
ance, and so signally undervalue that which 
God has so signally honored. It is equally 
astonishing that any should incline to over- 
rate that which it would almost seem cannot 
be overrated. Not satisfied with the exalted 
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rank which the facts of Scripture accord to 
baptism, they must even go farther, and (in- 
credible to relate) claim for it something more | 
they claim for it the power of regenerating the 
soul, which belongs only to the Holy Spirit; 
or, if not so wildly extreme as this, they claim 
that it is the means by which the Holy Ghost 
renews the soul, thus substituting the mere 
water used in baptism for the truth of the 
word, and for the blood of the covenant. 
Let us avoid both extremes; and let us 
remember that the fact that baptism holds 
high rank as duty, gives it no rank whatever, 
and no place, as the groundwork or means of 
our salvation. Christ is our righteousness, 
His blood cleanses trom at) sin. Neglect of 
baptism must be sin; and failure to hold it in 
proper esteem must be sin; but the precious 
blood of the Lamb of God has power to wash 
away all sin. No sin is so great as to defy 
the power of the blood of the everlasting 
covenant. Christ is all; Christ is enough, 
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If any man be in Christ, whether baptized ox 
not, he isa new creature. If any man be not 
in Christ, whether baptized or not, his doom 
is perdition. 

Let us thank God that, while onr salvation 
is made secure by the merits and mediation of 
his Son, we are permitted to obey his com- 
mandments, in keeping of which there is great 


reward. 
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THE APOSTOLIG CHURCH POLITY. 


(HEN our Lord communicated the start- 
ling intelligence to his disciples, that 
they were soon to lose the blessed privi- 


lege of his personal presence, he com- 
forted their troubled hearts with the assurance 
that it would be better for them that he should 
go away, because the Holy Spirit, who otherwise 
would not come, and whom he promised to send, 
would more than compensate for the loss even of 
his bodily presence. On the fiftieth day after his 
resurrection, this promise was fulfilled, and their 
hearts were encouraged and strengthened by the 
wonderful success of the gospel in the addition 
of three thousand persons to their number. 
This occasion is usually referred to as the orga- 


nization of the first Christian church. Almost 
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certainly, however, there was no organized church 
formed at this time, nor at any time among Jew- 
ish Christians, previous to the ingathering of the 
Gentiles. Notwithstanding our Saviour’s teach- 
ings as to the universality of his kingdom, and 
his positive commission to “ go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” yet so 
extremely difficult was it for them to divest 
themselves of long-cherished Jewish notions and 
prejudices, that they interpreted “all the world ” 
to mean Palestine, and limited “every creature ” 
to every Jew. Accordingly, for several years 
after our Lord’s ascension, they confined their 
ministry to those who were Jews,—the case of 
Cornelius being the only exception, and that in 
consequence of a special divine direction. 

We have reason to believe, therefore, that for 
several years after our Lord’s ascension, all who 
embraced Christianity, with an exception or two, 
were exclusively Jews. They embraced it with 
an undiminished attachment to the Mosaic law, 
and an unabated conviction of its continued and 
permanent force. They did not comprehend 
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that Christianity had superseded Judaism: they 
thought that it had only supplemented it by 
faith in a particular person as the Messiah, and 
by additional peculiar religious worship and ordi- 
nances. They were, accordingly, not otherwise 
distinguished from other Jews than by this faith 
and worship. They worshipped in the temple 
with other Jews, and like them; but, in addition, 
would meet as Christians in such numbers and 
places as convenience might dictate, to observe 
statedly the worship and ordinances of Christi- 
anity, much after the manner, doubtless, in 
which they had been accustomed to worship in 
the synagogue ;—which term in James ii. 2, is 
actually applied to these various assemblies. 
With their view of the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism, it would not naturally occur to them 
to form churches as distinct organized bodies, 
nor would there seem to them to be any neces- 
sity for it. The term Church, therefore, is not 
probably applied to Jewish Christians with any 
technical meaning until after the Gentiles are 
received, and the fact becomes developed by the 
1* 
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subsequent controversy growing out of their re- 
ception, that Christianity is not supplemented 
Judaism. Thus, in the ninth chapter of Acts it 
is said, “Then had the church rest throughout 
all Judxa and Galilee and Samaria,” where the 
term is applied to the collective number of Jew- 
ish Christians throughout these regions, as the 
similar Hebrew term is applied in the Old Tes- 
tament to the congregation of Israel. In the 
first chapter of Galatians, the apostle, referring 
to his first visit to Jerusalem, and his subsequent 
residence in Syria and Cilicia, says, that he was, 
during all this time, “unknown by face to the 
churches in Judea,” where the term is probably 
used in its popular sense of assemblies. He had 
never been present at any of their meetings, and 
was therefore “unknown by face” to them. Or, 
he may be using the term from his then position, 
and as their assemblies would then be called. 
So soon as churches, as formally organized 
bodies, come clearly into view in the New Testa- 
ment, first at Antioch, and soon afterward at 
Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia, 
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and in a little while throughout the most impor- 
tant parts of the Roman Empire by the mission- 
ary labors of the apostle to the Gentiles, three 
important particulars which characterized their 
organization deserve our attention,—their off- 
cers, membership, and relation to each other. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE APOSTOLICAL 
CHURCHES. 


1. Officers of the Churches——A_ serious hin- 
drance which attends the modern missionary, 
even in the comparatively slow progress of his 
mission work, is to find among his new converts 
from heathenism, suitable persons who can be 
safely entrusted with the work of religious in- 
struction, so as to leave him free, when he has 
gathered a band of disciples in one place, 
speedily to extend his labors to other places. 
Much time must be spent in proving, training, 
and instructing, before he can safely leave the 
church to the guidance of a native preacher ; and 
perhaps even then, no suitable person is found. 
This hindrance, which would have been much 
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more serious, if not fatal, in the very rapid pro- 
gress of early Christianity, and in the absence 
for many years of any written Gospel, was pro- 
videntially met then by men supernaturally 
qualified by the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Our ascended Lord, “exalted to the 
right hand of God, a Prince and a Saviour,” to 
give gifts unto men, gave “ diversities of gifts.” 
“To one the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit, to another 
faith by the same Spirit, to another the gifts of 
healing by the same Spirit, to another the work- 
ing of miracles, to another prophecy, to another 
discerning of spirits, to another divers kinds 
of tongues, to another the interpretation of 
tongues.” “And he gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” “ And God hath set some 
in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues.” The apostle in these passages is not 
enumerating different orders in the ministry and 
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several offices that existed in the apostolic 
churches, but obviously is speaking of the “ di- 
versities ” of the charismata of the Holy Spirit,— 
the extraordinary spiritual endowments bestowed 
to meet a temporary emergency in the incipiency 
of Christianity. They were, therefore, temporary 
in their nature, and intended to cease when the 
necessity for them should cease; and never, so 
far as we have reason to believe, to be revived 
in the church. 

The ordinary, normal officers of an apostolic 
church were bishops, or elders, and deacons. As 
_ to the former, they are called indifferently 
bishops and elders. These are not names of 
different offices but different names of the same 
office. This is abundantly proved, if it were 
necessary to prove it in this day, by the fact that 
these names are sometimes used interchangeably 
in ‘he New Testament, the same person who is 
called in one place bishop, being called elder in 
another (Acts xx. 17, 28; Titus i. 5, 7); that 
bishops and deacons are saluted in the beginning 
of an epistle (Phil. i. 1) without the mention of 
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elders, which slight would surely not have beex 
cast upon them if they were distinct from 
bishops; and that the apostle in his epistle te 
Timothy gives the qualifications of bishops and 
deacons only. But “it is a fact,” says the 
learned Dr. Lightfoot of the Church of England, 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, p. 93, “now generally recognized by theo- 
logians of all shades of opinion, that in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament the same officer in 
the church is called indifferently ‘bishop, and 
?” Not in the language of the 
New Testament only, is this the case. In the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, in those of 
Justin in the middle of the second century, and 
of Irenzus toward the close of the second cen- 
tury, the terms bishop and elder are applied in- 
differently to the same officer. Not even is 
Ignatius an exception, when fairly interpreted 
and restricted to those epistles least liable to the 
charge of a want of genuineness or of authenti- 
city. But certainly in the New Testament there 
is no ministerial imparity—there is no episco- 


elder, or presbyter. 
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pacy. Not anywhere are even the apostles found 
claiming any ministerial rights and functions 
that elders might not exercise. Learned men 
of the Episcopal Church do not hesitate to admit 
that episcopacy is not to be found in the New 
Testament, and that it was gradually introduced 
at a later period. Litton, of the Church of Eng- 
land, in his excellent work on “The Church of 
Christ,” p. 286, says: “In truth it does seem ap 
arduous task to attempt to discover in the in 
spired record, taken alone, the existence of an 
order of ministers not apostles, and yet superior 
to presbyters and deacons.” The cases of James, 
Timothy, Titus, and the apocalyptic angels, he 
shows, are not examples of bishops in the episco- 
pal sense. Again, he says: “So long as the ad- 
vocates of episcopacy are content to rest their 
cause upon post-apostolic testimony, their position 
is impregnable; it is only when they attempt to 
prove it from Scripture alone that the argument 
fails to convince” (p. 302). Dr. Jacob, another 
distinguished member of the Church of England, 
in his recent work, “The Ecclesiastical Polity of 
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the New Testament” (p. 66, et seq.,) says: “In 
order to obtain a correct conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry in its primitive state, it is necessary 
to distinguish clearly between what the apostles 
themselves established in the church, and what 
was afterwards found to be expedient as a fur- 
ther development of their polity. That which 
may justly claim to be a beneficial and legitimate 
extension of apostolic order must not on that 
account be confounded with ordinances of apos- 
tolic institution. .. . These” (elders and dea- 
cons) “were established ‘in the churches by the 
apostles themselves; while the episcopate, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, and as a distinct 
clerical order, does not appear in the New Testa- 
ment, but was gradually introduced and ex- 
tended throughout the church at a later period.” 
After remarking, as we would expect an Anglican 
to do, “that it was perfectly lawful for the post- 
apostolic church to adopt the episcopal form of 
ecclesiastical government,” and that all lawful 
exercise of church power and authority is sano- 
tioned by Christ himself as well as by his 
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apostles, he says: “ But unfortunately, not con- 
tented with such indisputable, just, and reason- 
able sanctions, writers on church matters in all 
ages have too often evinced a tendency to repre- 
sent the regulations of their own times as pre- 
cisely those which were made at the beginning, 
and to insist upon referring to the actual institu- 
tion of the apostles, or even the personal appoint- 
ment of Christ himself, all the existing ordi- 
nances of their own churches. And thus, after 
the general establishment of episcopacy, it was 
often assumed and asserted that this ordinance 
emanated from these sources. . . . . Such 
assertions put forth in the early centuries of 
Christianity have often been repeated even by 
learned men in later times, without any sufficient 
examination of their correctness and of the 
evidence—or lack of evidence—on which they 
rest; and the unlearned, if they have indulged 
in any thought upon the subject, have commonly 
taken it for granted that such assertions have 
been fully proved, and that there is no reason- 


able doubt whatever to be entertained respecting 
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them. . . . . There is evidence of the most 
satisfactory kind, because unintentional, to the 
effect that episcopacy was established in different 
churches after the decease of the apostles who 
founded them, and at different times.” The tes- 
timony of Jerome, in the fourth century, the 
most learned scholar among the Latin fathers, 
is pointedly to the same effect. He ascribes the 
rise of episcopacy to ecclesiastical usage, and not 
to any divine institution (Comm. in Tit. i. 7). 
With him agree the great commentators of the 
Greek Church, Chrysostom and Theodoret. 
There can be no doubt then, in the mind of 
one who examines this matter impartially, that 
episcopacy is a radical change in the apostolic 
organization. If anyone ask how this took 
place, the answer is easily given, as furnished by 
the best scholars of former and present times. 
In most, if not all the apostolic churches, there 
was a plurality of elders. The circumstances of 
the early churches rendered such an arrangement 
very advantageous, if not absolutely necessary. 
They were generally large. Christianity being a 
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religion disallowed by the laws of the Empire, 
they were liable to legalized persecution even 
unto death. To meet together in any large 
number for religious worship would more readily 
attract attention and call upon them persecution. 
As a matter of prudence, the whole church could 
not ordinarily meet together, but-were obliged to 
meet in small companies and in retired places— 
private houses, vaults or caves, or other places 
of security. There must be a plurality of elders 
to instruct these several sections of the church, 
especially in the absence of any written word, it 
being about twenty years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion before the first book in the New Testament 
was written. These churches, too, had just been 
gathered out of heathenism and were surrounded 
by it on all sides. If Christianity, in its incipi- 
ency, is to make any headway against this over- 
whelming tide of superstition and corruption, 
there would seem to be a demand for a greater 
number of preachers than one elder to every 
church. Besides, persecution would be most 
likely to fall upon the leaders, the elders; and if 
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there had been only one to a church, it, or even 
a number of the churches, might suddenly be 
deprived of any religious instructor. 

Thus, temporary reasons growing out of the 
peculiar exigencies of the time, would seem to 
demand a plurality of elders in the primitive 
churches, and the Saviour adjusted the supply 
to the demand in accordance with the temporary 
exigency. After the decease of the apostles, as 
Jerome tells us, rivalries and jealousies arose 
among the elders, reviving the old question, 
“Who shall be greatest?” and exciting corres- 
ponding parties in the churches. “The want 
of united action among the different presbyters 
of the same church when they were all of equal 
authority,” and the order of public deliberations 
requiring that there should be some one “ in- 
vested at least with the authority of collecting 
the sentiments and executing the resolutions” 
(Gibbon, i. c. 15) of the church, led to the 
appointment of one of their number as perma- 
nent president or moderator. The title bishop, 
which was applied to all the elders, came after a 
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while to be applied exclusively to the president- 
elder, as Justin in the middle of the second cen- 
tury still calls him, merely to distinguish him 
from his equal co-elders. He was not superior 
to them, but only “first among equals.” But 
the love of rank and power is natural and 
strong, and needs to be jealously watched ;— 
how jealously, experience had not yet taught 
the early Christians. Gradually and impercep- 
tibly, under a political system that favored the 
centralization of power, and in the midst of 
heretical tendencies that would naturally lead to 
consolidation and visible unity, and stimulated 
more or less by carnal ambition and the love of 
rank and power, the president-elder, no longer 
continuing, as originally, merely “first among 
equals,” assumed a position above his co-elders, 
and in the third century claimed and exercised 
the exclusive right to perform certain ministerial 
functions, thus constituting a new order in the 
ministry and originating episcopacy. 

In the New Testament, however, there is only 


one order. The apostles were not properly an 
2% 
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‘order of ministers. They were not officers of any 
particular church. They had no locality. Their 
appointment was temporary and extraordinary, 
for a temporary and extraordinary purpose, and 
they have and can have no successors in office 
(Lightfoot’s Phil., p. 194). 

The elders of the New Testament were all 
equal in rank and authority, and discharged the 
same duties,—the ministry of the gospel and the 
oversight of the government and discipline of 
the church. The distinction of preaching elder 
and ruling elder, made by the Presbyterians, 
rests upon asingle passage of Scripture, 1 Tim. 
v.17. (The passage in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and that 
in Rom. xii. 8, are so indefinite as to the import 
of the terms used, and therefore susceptible of 
such a variety of interpretations, that they would 
surely never have been thought of in this con- 
nection, if it had not been for the one in First 
Timothy.) The objection to making a distinc- 
tion, which establishes an important office, upon 
a single passage of Scripture, would lose its force 
if that one clearly and unmistakably necessitated 
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the distinction. But the passage in question 
does not. It certainly makes a@ distinction 
among elders; the only question is, what is the 
kind of distinction. Is it an official distinction ; 
is it of so marked a character as to make two 
_ distinct official classes of elders, to one of which 
belongs the official duty of preaching and rul- 
ing, whilst the other is restricted to the official 
duty of ruling? Or is it a personal distinction 
among those of the same official class and with 
_ respect to the discharge of different duties which 
all might equally perform? In favor of the 
latter the following reasons may be given. 

(a) The words translated “double honour” 
mean, in this passage, as the context shows and 
scholars are agreed, not merely high respect, 
esteem, but ample temporal maintenance. If, 
then, this passage does establish the office of 
ruling elder, it enjoins that they who hold it 
shall receive ample pecuniary support. This is 
not brought forward to show Presbyterian incon- 
sistency in not pecuniarily supporting their rul- 
ing elders, and hence to derive an argument 
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against the office; for one’s theory may be right 
and his practice inconsistent; but the argument 
is this :—Nowhere else does Scripture, by precept 
or example, enjoin pecuniary support to any 
except those who preach the gospel. If it does 
here, this is the only passage where it does. The 
strong presumption then is, that it does not here, 
and that the interpretation is wrong which 
makes the distinction among elders official and 
not personal, and thus introduces a Scriptural rule 
of temporal maintenance nowhere else to be found. 

(6) It has been shown that the term elder is 
used in the New Testament as synonymous with 
bishop, that is, preaching elder. If it is not so 
used in this passage, this is, undeniably, the only 
passage in which it is not. This creates so strong 
a presumption that it is not here used in a differ- 
ent official sense from that which it everywhere 
else has, that, according to an established rule of 
interpretation, he who affirms that it is so used, 
is bound to show, not merely that it may not, but 
that it cannot have the sense here which every- 
where else it has. 
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(c) If the apostles appointed the office of rul- 
ing elder, they have nowhere prescribed its quali- 
fications. In 1 Tim. iii. the apostle prescribes 
the qualifications of bishops, or preaching elders, 
and of deacons; but nowhere is anything said 
_about the qualifications of the very important 
office of ruling elder. If it be said that the 
qualifications for the office of bishop were in- 
tended to apply as well to the office of ruling 
elder, the answer is, that “aptness to teach” is 
one of these qualifications, and what would be 
the use or the propriety of specifying that quali- 
fication for an office which is restricted to ruling, 
and from which teaching is specially excluded ? 
The omission to give any qualifications for this 
office, whilst those for the offices of preaching 
elder and deacon are carefully laid down, creates 
a very strong presumption that there was no 
such office, and that the distinction among the 
elders in the passage in question is not an official 
one. 

(d) The post-apostolic churches had no such 
office This omission is wholly unaccountable 
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if the apostles really appointed it. They had 
every other appointed office or ordinance, and in 
the course of the centuries introduced many that 
were never appointed. But they never had 
ruling elders. They were never known until 
Calvin invented them. 

(e) The passage fairly and naturally admits 
another than the Presbyterian interpretation. 
Among a plurality of elders it may reasonably be 
supposed there would be some diversity of talent. 
Whilst all might possess the ability to rule well 
and to preach, yet some having a special talent 
for government and discipline might give them- 
selves more particularly to that, though not to 
the exclusion of preaching ; and others, having a 
special talent and zeal for preaching, might give 
themselves more particularly to that, though not 
to the exclusion of ruling well. Now, the apostle 
enjoins, that the elders that rule well must be 
counted worthy of ample maintenance, especially 
those of them who are laboriously devoting 
themselves to preaching. All of them are 
worthy of high esteem and ample support, but 
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particularly those of them who are giving their 
time and energies specially to the more im- 
portant and more laborious work of preach- 
ing. 

This meaning of the passage corresponds with 
the usage of the word translated “especially” 
(if the emphasis be supposed to fall on that 
word, and not, rather, on the word translated 
“labour”), which, in other passages, does not 
mark distinct classes of persons, but introduces a 
specification of particular persons belonging to 
the same general class. ‘“ As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith” 
(Gal. vi. 10) ;—“ them who are of the household 
of faith” belong to the “all” before mentioned, 
but, for a reason, are particularized. “If any 
man provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied,” ete. 
(1 Tim. v. 8);—“his own” (relatives) is the 
general class to which “those of his own house ” 
(family) belong, but are particularized. Many 
other examples might be given. So, in the 
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passage in question: “the elders that rule well” 
is the general class to which belong “they that 
labour in word and doctrine,” but who, for the 
reason above given, are particularized. The 
passage does not distinguish two distinct classes, 
but persons belonging to the same class. The 
distinction is not official but personal, and relates 
to the discharge of different duties of the same 
office, and not to the discharge of duties of dif 
ferent offices. 

Barnes, good Presbyterian authority, in his 
comment on this passage, says: “It cannot, I 
think, be certainly concluded from this passage 
that the ruling elders who did not teach or 
preach were regarded as a separate class or order 
of permanent officers in the church. There 
seems to have been a bench of elders selected on 
account of age, piety, prudence, and wisdom, to 
whom was intrusted the whole business of the 
instruction and government of the church, and 
they performed the various parts of the duty as 
they had ability.” Dr. Cunningham, late prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh, high Sentch- 
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Presbyterian authority, says upon this passage: 
“Some keen advocates for presbytery, as the 
word is now understood, on the model of John 
Calvin, have imagined they discovered this dis- 
tinction in the words of Paul to Timothy. Here, 
say they, is a twofold partition of the officers 
comprised under the same name, into those who 
rule and those who labor in the word and doc- 
trine; that is, into ruling elders and teaching 
elders. To this it is replied, on the other side, 
that the especially is not intended to indicate a 
different office, but to distinguish from others 
those who assiduously apply themselves to the 
most important as well as the most difficult part 
of their office, public teaching; that the distinc- 
tion intended is, therefore, not official but per- 
sonal; that it does not relate to a difference in 
the powers conferred, but solely to a difference 
in their application. And to this exposition, as 
by far the most natural, I entirely agree” 
(quoted in “ Wardlaw on Independency,” p. 218). 
But if this passage be given up, as these authori- 
ties do, ruling elders must be given up, for there 
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is not another in which they may even plausibly 
be found. For these reasons, ruling elders are 
rejected as extra-scriptural, and preaching elders 
and deacons, it is believed, were the only officers 
of an apostolic church. 

The duties of deacons were secular and not 
clerical. The account in the sixth chapter of 
Acts sufficiently proves this. Nor does it make 
any difference as to this point, whether this is or 
is not an account of the appointment of deacons 
technically so-called. Perhaps it is not. Per- 
haps those whom the apostle calls deacons, and 
whose qualifications he gives in 1 Timothy, were 
of subsequent appointment. Yet that the trans- 
action recorded in Acts vi. furnished the model 
according to which those technically called 
deacons were appointed, seems evinced by the 
fact that the post-apostolic churches for two or 
three centuries observed the number seven in the 
selection of their deacons, after the manner of the 
account there given. 

These seven were appointed to be the trustees 
and stewards of the common fund, to distribute 
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to each one according to his or her necessities. 
This had hitherto been done by the apostles. 
But when the number of the disciples had so 
increased as to render the work burdensome and 
an interference with the ministry of the word, 
and when jealousies had arisen, and complaints 
of partiality, exposing them to influences inju- 
rious to their usefulness, they abandoned the 
work, alleging that it was not proper that they 
should leave the word of God and serve tables. 
This very reason shows that these seven did not 
belong to the ministry of the word. Otherwise 
they could have said the same thing, and the 
reason would have been good for them also. 
There is no evidence that Stephen preached in 
the usual sense of that word. He defended him- 
self when assailed by the opponents of Christi- 
anity, as any Christian should do. And even if 
there were evidence that he preached in the 
apostolic churches, anyone who could might 
preach as occasion and feeling prompted. Preach- 
ing was not regarded as a prerogative of the 
ministry. Even women sometimes preached, 
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until the apostle corrected this error. Philip 
became an evangelist. 

Besides, “aptness to teach” is not a qualifica- 
tion of a deacon. If preaching had been included 
among the official duties of their original ap- 
pointment, this qualification would certainly not 
have been omitted. Its omission would, there- 
fore, seem to be conclusive proof that it was not. 
Only those qualifications are laid down which 
would be most likely to insure the selection of 
men of good business qualities, not apt to yield 
to those peculiar temptations to which the nature 
of their work exposed them—an “itching palm ” 
and a gossiping tongue. They must be “grave” 
men, of more than ordinary piety, of “honest 
report,” not “double-tongued,” nor greedy of 
gain. Furthermore, in the post-apostolic churches, 
preaching was not considered as incidental to 
their office, nor were they at first allowed to 
preach. In the fourth century, by special per- 
mission, they sometimes preached and baptized, 
yet probably only in some places, and very occa- 
sionally: for the author under the name of 
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Ambrose says positively that they did not preach 
_in his time—probably the fourth century (Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, i. p. 90). To style ministers 
of the gospel of a certain grade deacons, is an 
abuse of the scriptural term, and a perversion of 
its meaning. 

Deaconesses were appointed in some at least 
of the apostolic churches. It is most probable, 
however, that they were not ordained as were 
the deacons, as we have no account of such ordi- 
nation, and were not therefore officers, but were 
merely appointed or requested to perform the 
same duties for the female portion of the church 
which the deacons did for the male portion. 
The rigid separation of the sexes in that day, 
which would debar the female members from the 
ministrations of the deacons, rendered such an 
appointment at that time necessary. As, how- 
ever, that which originated solely from a neces- 
sity peculiar to a particular state of society, may 
be discontinued when the necessity no longer 
exists, it should not be considered that such an 
appointment must be followed now by us. The 

bd 
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principle by which we are to be guided in de 
termining what appointments in the apostolic 
churches are to be considered as binding for all 
time, and what discretionary, may be stated thus: 
Whatever can be CLEARLY shown from Scripture, 
either by precept or example, to have been in- 
stituted by the apostles, and which cannot be 
shown to have had its origin in the temporary and 
peculiar circumstances of their time, is binding on 
us and for all time. Whatever can be shown to 
have had its origin in the peculiarities of that 
time, is not binding, the same peculiarities no 
longer existing. Upon this principle, deaconesses, 
a plurality of elders, and the “holy kiss,” are 
omitted now. Upon this principle also, the 
frequency of the Lord’s Supper is left to the 
pious discretion of the churches. It is believed 
by most, that it cannot be clearly shown, to say 
the least, from Scripture, either by precept or 
example, that the apostolic churches communed 
weekly. Whatever is of such importance that 
our Saviour would make it binding upon his 
people, it is presumable he would teach with 
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such clearness that they might learn it with 
reasonable care and candor. 

These officers—elders and deacons—were cho- 
sen by popular election. In the case of the 
deacons this is evident. As to the elders, Scrip- 
ture is silent; but, in this case, this very silence 
is significant, since in every voluntary society, 
and a church is such, popular election is the 
normal rule and need not be expressly stated, 
but any other mode would require express teach- 
ang, and there is none such. It is: said, indeed, 
in Acts xiv. 23, that Paul and Barnabas “ap- 
pointed them elders in every church;” but this 
does not exclude the concurrence of the church. 
Some think that the word translated “ap-— 
pointed,” according to “its original and usual 
sense,” means that Paul and Barnabas took the 
vote of the people ; thus merely presiding over the 
choice. (So Schaff; Hist. Apostolic Ch. 501.) 
Others think that “appointed ” means formally 
set them apart to their office after the church 
had chosen them. Whether either of these views 
be considered correct or not—and it is admitted 
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that neither should be—yet, certainly, in any 
view justified by the original word, their appoint- 
ment does not necessarily exclude the approba- 
tion and concurrence of the church. The apostle, 
possessing a better judgment as to the fitness of 
persons for the office of the ministry than an in- 
experienced church newly converted from hea- 
thenism, would, doubtless, in all the churches 
that he planted, exercise a controlling influence 
in the selection of such persons. Very probably, 
he would name the persons most suitable, and 
the church would concur; in like manner asa 
Baptist missionary of the present day might do, 
yet always recognizing the popular right of the 
church, and appointing no one without its con- 

currence. ‘There is, therefore, nothing said or 
~ necessarily implied in Acts xiv. 23, that shows 
that the apostolic churches did not choose their 
elders by popular election, whilst we know that 
this was the practice of the churches immediately 
succeeding the apostles and for many centuries 
afterward. The apostolic Father, Clement of 
Rome (close of the first century), says explicitly, 
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in his first epistle to the Corinthians, that the 
apostles appointed bishops and deacons “ with 
the concurrence of the whole church ” (Schaff’s 
Hist. Apostolic Ch. 502). Even the Roman - 
Catholic Déllinger says, in his “ History of the 
Church,” i. p. 242: “The election of the clergy 
could not canonically take place without the 
participation of the assembled community. . . . 
They chose the seven whom the apostles ordained. 
In succeeding times the bishop in particular 
(who, to enjoy the confidence of all,.required the 
testimony of all that he was the most worthy) 
was chosen by the voices of his brethren.” So 
late as the middle of the third century, Cyprian 
testifies to the same practice, and contends that 
the right of popular election is a principle sanc- 
tioned by the sacred Scriptures, and based jure 
divino (Cunningham’s Historical Theol. i. 191). 
This right the churches continued to exercise, 
although all the growing tendencies were against 
it, until a dominant prelacy, naturally develop- 
ing into papacy, crushed out this last remaining 
apostolic right of the churches. 
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2. Members of the Apostolical Churches.—The 
members of the apostolic churches were all con- 
verted persons, or supposed to be converted. In 
the various epistles they are addressed as 
“saints,” “faithful brethren,’ “the sons of 
God,” “sanctified in Christ Jesus.” The many 
exhortations to a godly life and a holy conversa- 
tion presume that they are “new creatures in 
Christ Jesus;” and the motives by which these 
are enforced are such as could be expected to 
have no force upon any other presumption. 
Upon the day of Pentecost they that gladly 
received the word were baptized; “and the 
Lord added to the church daily those who are 
saved;” that is, those who were already in pro- 
cess of being saved, in whom a work of salva- 
tion had already commenced before they were 
added, and who were not, therefore, added in 
order to commence that work. : 

There are two different and opposite ideas of 
the nature and functions of the church, upon 
one or the other of which every Christian organi- 
zation must practically proceed. One is that 
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which conceives of the church as occupying a 
mediating position between us and God, and 
connection with which by baptism is therefore 
necessary to place us in the channel of grace 
and in the way of salvation. This is the Romish 
idea of the church, out of which naturally grow 
a hierarchy, infant baptism, and a mixed mem- 
bership. The other is that which conceives of 
the church as a society of believers in Jesus 
Christ. They are first believers in order to 
become members of this society, and not first 
members of this society in order to become 
believers. This is the apostolic idea of the 
church. Accordingly, there was no hierarchy in 
the apostolic churches. The ministers of the 
gospel appointed by the apostles are called 
bishops, elders, pastors, teachers, stewards, ser- 
vants, leaders, etc., but never priests. This is 
very significant. The apostles were Jews. All 
their religious ideas and associations had been 
intimately connected with a sacerdotal ministry 
and the priestly service of the Temple. Yet 
never in the New Testament are Christian 
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ministers called priests, and never are any 
sacerdotal terms employed in speaking of their 
ministrations. There is no infant baptism in 
the New Testament. Dr. Jacob, of the Church 
of England, says: “ Notwithstanding all that 
has been written by learned men upon this 
subject, it remains indisputable that infant 
baptism is not mentioned in the New Testament. 
No instance of it is recorded there; no allusion 
is made to its effects; no directions are given 
for its administration . . . .; it ought to be 
distinctly acknowledged that it is not an apos- 
tolic ordinance. . . . There is no trace of it 
until the last part of the second century, when a 
passage is found in Irenszeus which may possibly 
—and only possibly—refer to it. Nor is it any- 
where distinctly mentioned before the time of 
Tertullian, who, while he testifies to the practice, 
was himself rather opposed to it. As an estab- 
lished order of the church, therefore, it belongs 
to the third century, when its use and the mode 
of its administration and the whole theory of it 
as a Christian ceremony were necessarily moulded 
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by the baptismal theology of the time” (Eccl. 
Pol., pp. 270, 271). If anyone should wonder 
how one holding such views should yet practise 
infant baptism, the explanation is found in the 
fact that he justifies himself upon the ground of 
“church authority.” Hence the difference be- 
tween the Presbyterian and the Episcopalian in 
their admissions upon this subject. The Episco- 
palian holds that the church has authority to 
alter or to add to the apostolic ordinances when 
the alterations or additions are supposed to be 
legitimately deduced from apostolic principles. 
He has no difficulty, therefore, in candidly ad- 
mitting that immersion was the primitive mode 
of baptism and believers the only subjects, be- 
cause, upon his principles he can justify, by 
“church authority,” his substituting sprinkling 
for immersion and his practice of infant bap- 
tism. The Presbyterian more properly holds 
that ‘the church has no authority to alter or to 
add to the ordinances of the apostles by any de- 
ductions or inferences. The apostolic ordinances 
are certainly right, but our inferences may be 
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wrong. He is restrained, therefore, in his ad- 
missions, and to justify Aimse/f in sprinkling and 
in infant baptism is obliged boldly to assert, 
against Episcopal as well as Baptist scholarship, 
that immersion was not the primitive mode, and 
that infant baptism is found in the New Testa- 
ment. The logical exigencies of his case force 
him to this. If he were to take any other 
ground, consistency would oblige him to become 
a Baptist, at least so far as the mode and subject 
of baptism are concerned. But to proceed. 
Litton says: “ All the members of the church 
were supposed to be true believers, and to have 
been baptized as such: many may have been 
hypocrites, but they were not baptized as hypo- 
crites or nominal Christians. In short, St. Paul 
addresses Christians according to their profes- 
sion, according to what, if their profession was 
sincere, they actually were. How far his ex- 
pressions are applicable to a church composed 
of persons baptized in their infancy is another 
question ; but it must never be forgotten that 
this was not the case of those to whom St. Paul 
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wrote” (p. 213, note). Pressensé says: “Chris- 
tian baptism is not to be received any more than 
faith by right of inheritance. This is the great 
reason why we cannot believe that it was ad- 
ministered in the apostolic age to little children. 
No positive fact sanctioning the practice can be 
adduced from the New Testament ; the historical 
proofs alleged are in no way conclusive ” (Apos- 
tolic Era, p. 376). 

There was no mixed membership in the apos- 
tolic churches. If there was no infant baptism, 
there was no mixed membership; for there is 
ao difference among Christians of any denomi- 
aation, except Roman Catholics, as to adults. 
These, to be received as members, it is agreed 
uust give credible evidence of conversion. But 
the apostolic churches were composed of adults 
only, or of those only who were capable of exer- 
cising personal faith and repentance, there being 
at that time no infant baptism, and consequently 
no infant church-membership. All, therefore, 
received into the apostolic churches were con- 
verted, or believed to be converted. If some were 
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self-deceived or hypocrites, they were not re- 
ceived as such; and when their true character 
was found out, they were told that they had 
“neither part nor lot” in the church. This—a 
converted church-membership, a membership 
composed only of persons who are believed to 
have exercised personal repentance and faith—is, 
of all others, the most important peculiarity that 
characterized the apostolic organization of the 
church. And when it shall come to be recog- 
nized by Christians of the present day as a neces- 
sary and fundamental characteristic of a Chris- 
tian church, a sacerdotal ministry and infant 
baptism will find their proper places among the 
Jewish-Pagan corruptions of Christianity. Let 
that Romish idea of the church cease to be en- 
tertained by Protestant Christians, which con- 
ceives of it as mediating between us and God, so 
that connection by baptism with it, if not neces- 
sary to salvation, yet at least places us in a more 
salvable condition, and infant baptism and con- 
sequent infant church-membership will be re- 
mitted to the exclusive advocacy and practice 
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of she Church of Rome—where alone they con- 
sisvently belong. For it is this ‘unscriptural, 
Romish idea of the nature and functions of the 
church, leading to the persuasion that connec- 
tion by baptism with it somehow places a child 
more nearly in the channel of God’s grace and 
‘in the way of salvation, that gives to infant bap- 
tism its hold upon the parental mind, and con- 
tinues its practice. The Rev. Wm. Bates, Lec- 
turer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in “College 
Lectures on Christian Antiquities and the Rit- 
ual,” p. 399, propounds the following question 
and answer: “ Why must parents and friends 
be careful to get their children baptized? Be- 
cause by this ordinance their original sin is 
washed away and they are grafted into the body 
of Christ; so that if they die before they have 
committed actual sin, they are undoubtedly 
saved; and if this be neglected by their fault, 
they must answer for putting the salvation of the 
children to so great a hazard.” It is very much 
to be deplored, that when the Reformation took 
place, Protestantism did not throw off entirely 
Ax 
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all the errors of Romanism. Naturally enough, 
from long association, but very unfortunately, 
it retained and has continued to retain some of 
these errors, thereby giving a degree of plausi- 


bility to the charge that Protestantism is a’ 


“ failure.” 

3. Relation of the Apostolic Churches to each 
other The churches organized by the apostles 
were all distinct, independent bodies. Each church 
managed its own affairs, independently of every 
other, recognizing no human control or authority 
outside of itself. There was no consociation or 
confederation of several churches under one com- 
mon ecclesiastical judicatory. It is believed by 
Presbyterians, and urged in favor of Presbyte- 
rianism, that in some large cities, Jerusalem for 
example, the number of Christians was too large 


{ 


ever to meet together as one church, and that — 


therefore there must have been several separate 
churches, but all confederated under one com- 
mon presbytery, and hence the “church at 
Jerusalem” is spoken of, and not the churches. 
To say nothing of the too great readiness which 
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the advocates of this theory manifest to swell the 
number of disciples, in the case supposed, by 
taking it for granted that all the large conver- 
sions which took place at Jerusalem were addi- 
tions to the church there, whereas, it is certain 
in some cases, and probable in all, that this was 
not the case toa great extent, very many of these 
converts being non-residents, as on the day of 
Pentecost, so that we are not obliged to suppose 
that it was not possible for them all to meet as 
one body or church ;—to say nothing of this, it 
may be remarked, that, since the term “ church” 
in all other similar connections is confessedly ap- 
plied to a single church, the inference is, that in 
the case supposed it means one single church, 
and not several confederated. This inference is 
strengthened by our not being obliged to suppose 
that the number of disciples was so large that 
they could never all meet together, and becomes 
assurance by our being expressly told that the 
“whole church” did come together (Acts vi. 2; 
XV. 22; 1 Cor. xiv. 23). It is doubtless true, 
that, in a large city like Jerusalem, and it may 
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be Antioch, Ephesus, and Corinth, the number 
of Christians was too large to meet as one body 
ordinarily. Prudential reasons would cause them 
most probably to meet in several assemblies in 
different places. The fallacy, however, in the 
above theory lies in supposing that these several 
congregations were several distinct churches, and 
not sections of the same church meeting in dif- 
- ferent places for ordinary worship, but the “ whole 
multitude” coming together when anything of 
special importance required. 

Reference is made to the so-called Council at 
Jerusalem, Acts xv., to prove that the Scriptures 
furnish a model of a Presbyterian Synod, “ for a 
rule to the churches of Christ in all succeeding 
ages.” <A statement of the facts of this case will 
show how erroneous this reference is. While 
Paul and Barnabas were laboring at Antioch 
after their return from the apostle’s first mission- 
ary tour, certain persons came from Judea, more 
particularly from Jerusalem, as verse 24 shows, 
and were teaching the members of the church at 
Antioch, that faith in Christ without circumcision 
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would not save them. Paul and Barnabas op- 
posed their false teaching, and “had no small 
dissension and disputation with them.” The 
church determined to send Paul and Barnabas, 
and others of their number, to the apostles still 
residing at Jerusalem, and to the elders of the 
church there, to inquire “about this question.” 
If ever a question ‘called for inspired decision, 
this did. It was one of vital doctrinal impor- 
tance, involving the fundamental doctrine of 
salvation by faith or by works. The apostles 
might have assembled alone together and decided 
it themselves, by their infallible authority as 
inspired teachers of the gospel. It was a most 
proper question for inspired apostolic decision. 
But, as these Judaizing teachers constituted no 
small part of the number of Jewish Christians, 
and as they were very bigoted in their views, 
and very zealous in teaching them ; and as they 
did not perceive or recognize the character of the 
apostles as inspired guides (if indeed their char- 
acter in this respect was, at this early period, at 
all generally understood) ; and, moreover, as the 
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teachers had represented, as appears from verse 
24, that their teaching had the sanction of the 
church at Jerusalem,—the apostles, instead of 
settling the question themselves, seem to have 
deemed it expedient to assemble the elders “ with 
the whole church,” that the subject might be 
discussed with these false teachers, and that they 
might publicly settle it with the concurrence of 
the elders and of “the whole church.” After 
much “disputing” with these errorists to con- 
vince them, the church at Antioch is informed 
that they did not have the sanction of the church 
at Jerusalem, and the Gentile Christians at An- 
tioch and in Syria and Cilicia are required to 
do only that which Christians in all times are 
required to do (Rom. xv.), namely, to make some 
concessions to the weak consciences of their weak 
Jewish brethren, by abstaining from certain 
things. The decision was the decision of the 
apostles as such, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, as the narrative shows; but, for the rea- 
sons mentioned, the more effectually to silence, 
if possible, these false teachers, and to confirm 
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the confidence of Gentile Christians, it is made 
in a meeting of the whole church at Jerusalem, 
the church concurring, and goes forth as the de- 
cision of “the apostles, and the elders and bre- 
thren” there. This union of the elders and 
members of the church at Jerusalem with the 
apostles in promulgating the decision, does not 
show it to be any less the inspired decision of 
the apostles, nor imply that the elders and church 
members were inspired too; any more than when 
the apostle begins his Epistle to the Galatians 
by saying: “Paul, an apostle (not of men, etc.), 
and all the brethren which are with me,” this 
shows that it was not Ais inspired epistle, or that 
“the brethren ” shared his inspiration. How un- 
like this transaction is to a Presbyterian Synod, 
both in the character of its decision, and in the 
character of the assembly, anyone may see. The 
decision of a Presbyterian Synod is the fallible 
decision of fallible men ;—this the infallible de- 
cision of apostles under the infallible guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. This assembly is composed 
of the apostles, with the elders and members of 
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the church at Jerusalem. The “certain other 
of them” sent from Antioch with Paul and Bar- 
nabas, do not constitute part of the assembly to 
discuss and decide the question, but to submit it. 
A Presbyterian Synod is composed of delegates 
elected by the various Presbyteries of the region 
embraced under the jurisdiction of the Synod. 
To make the character of the two assemblies 
similar, so that one may be a model for the other, 
Dr. Mason (Works, ii. 117), says that, “ the apos- 
tles returned thither from their excursions in 
preaching the gospel, accompanied with elders, 
or presbyters, from the churches which they had 
planied (!!), and met together in ecclesiastical 
council, to consider about their common interest. 
Herein they have set us the example and left us 
the warrant of a delegated body.” It is very 
wonderful how anyone who reverences the word. 
of God can get his own consent to “handle 
it” so “deceitfully.” What error in the 
world could not be proved from the sacred 
Scriptures, if we may thus allow ourselves 
to interpolate into them facts from our fancy, 
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manufactured to suit a theory. Neither Pres- 
byterianism nor Independency finds any support 
from this so-called council. 

Abundant authority could be cited in favor 
of the independence of the primitive churches; 
only two, however, will be given,—the infidel 
Gibbon, and the archbishop Whately. Gibbon 
(i. chap. 15), says: “The societies which were 
instituted in the cities of the Roman Empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. 
Independence and equality formed the basis of 
their internal constitution. . . . Such was the 
mild and equal constitution by which the Chris- 
tians were governed, more than a hundred years 
after the death of the apostles. Every society 
formed within itself a separate and indepen- 
dent republic.” The late Archbishop of Dublin 
(“Kingdom of Christ,” p. 36), says: “It appears 
plainly, from the sacred narrative, that though 
the many churches which the apostles founded 
were branches of one spiritual brotherhood, of 
which the Lord Jesus Christ is the heavenly 
Head,—though there was ‘one Lord, one faith, one 
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baptism’ for all of them, yet they were each a 
distinct, independent community on earth, united 
by the common principles on which they were 
founded, and by their mutual agreement, affec- 
tion, and respect; but not having any one recog- 
nized head on earth, or acknowledging any 
sovereignty of one of these societies over others.” 
The infidel, having no ecclesiastical preferences 
to favor, could speak impartially ; and the arch- 
bishop, having no doubt as to the “authority” 
of the church to change apostolic appointments, 
could speak candidly. To these might be added 
the testimony of Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, 
Hinds, and others. “It is clear as the noonday,” 
says Mosheim. 


Such was the apostolic organization of the 
churches as to their officers, membership, and re- 
lation to each other. They had, as officers, only 
elders and deacons, of equal rank, and chosen 
by the people ;—their members were all required 
to be converted persons ;—and the churches were 
all independent o* each other. 
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II. OBLIGATION OF THE APOSTOLIC MODEL. 


Should the disciples of our Lord regard this 
organization as a model obligatory upon them to 
adopt, or has he left the form of church polity dis- 
cretionary with his people? This is a question 
of great practical importance. Ecclesiastical his- 
ory teaches us, that the first errors that infected 
vhe early church, leading it farthest astray, and 
exerting the widest influence in causing its de- 
parture from apostolic simplicity’ and purity, 
were not errors in doctrine, but in church gov- 
ernment and discipline. And it is chiefly errors 
here, rather than in doctrine, that now separate 
the followers of our common Lord and Master. 
If all the true followers of our Lord could see 
eye to eye, as respects the scriptural idea of the 
nature and functions of his church, and the prin- 
ciples upon which its first organization proceeded, 
the chief differences, and most serious errors, that 
now divide the “ body of Christ” into discordant 
and belligerent sects, would disappear. The 
question, therefore, is one of very great practical 
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importance, and deserving a fuller consideration 
than may here be given to it. Whilst the im- 
portance of the form of church government 
should not, indeed, be unduly magnified, on the 
one hand, by being placed among things essen- 
tial, yet, on the other, it ought not to be unduly 
under-estimated by being placed among things 
indifferent, nor that feeling indulged which would 
regard all questions relating to this subject as 
trivial and not worth the trouble of an earnest 
investigation. 

Our Saviour intended that his disciples should 
form themselves into churches; and when, in 
Matthew xviii. 17, he says, “Tell it unto the 
church,” he has in view the societies or churches 
soon to be formed, and speaks by way of antici- 
pation. Man is a social being. The highest de- 
velopment of his nature as an intelligent being 
is found in society. In all matters that deeply 
interest and affect, he naturally seeks the sym- 
pathy, communion, and codperation of kindred 
spirits. His religious nature is not an exception. 
“Tt is uatural that those whose hopes and fears, 
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whose joys and sorrows, are similar, should asso- 
ciate together that they may strengthen their 
faith by fraternal communion. Again: it is made 
the duty of every disciple to extend the spiritual 
reign of his Maker. Much of this labor can be 
carried on only by associated effort. ... For 
such reasons as these, our Lord has taught us 
that his disciples in any place should form them- 
selves into fraternal societies.” They are in- 
tended to subserve the highest and most impor- 
tant ends in the world,—individual edification 
and growth in grace, and the evangelization 
of the world. Now, if any and every form of 
church government is equally adapted to promote 
these ends, and therefore equally “ acceptable to 
the Master,” then the question proposed is no 
question at all. But this, surely, will not be 
affirmed, and cannot be maintained. It is cer- 
tainly not true of any other kind of government. 
Any and all forms of civil government are not 
equally adapted to promote the true ends of gov- 
ernment. The character, too, of a people is 


targely moulded, we know, by the character of 
5* 
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the political government under which they live. 
Is there any reason for saying that this is not so 
as respects church polity? Will not the genius 
of the government, in the one case as well as in 
the other, reflect itself in the genius of the peo- 
ple? Will not a church polity that deals largely 
in rites and ceremonies, for instance, tend to im- 
press a formal and ceremonial religious charac- 
ter upon its members? Will not a polity that 
exalts prominently the authority of its rulers, 
and the acquiescence of its members, tend to de 
stroy the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment and the sense of individual responsibility, 
and to impress a religion that consists in mere 
submission to church authority, and is satisfied 
with a blind following of the leadership of others? 
The external encloses the internal, and has an 
important influence upon it. “The outward form 

and constitution of a church; the laws or cus: 
toms which regulate its worship and discipline; 
the functions assigned to its officers,—the ritual — 
observed in its devotions; and its whole action 
as a visible Christian body,—react with great 
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force upon its inner life, upon the doctrines 
which it most prominently teaches, the manner 
in which those doctrines are received and held 
by its individual members, and the whole of their 
religious character and state... . The impor- 
tance, therefore, of the external action in any 
Christian church, though it must be confined to 
its own proper sphere, can hardly, within that 
sphere, be exaggerated or too highly placed. ... | 
Hence in every church, a due attention to its 
outward organization—its regulations, ceremo- 
nial, government, and polity in general—is inti- 
mately connected with its most vital interests, 
and can never with safety be omitted, or re- 
garded as a matter of slight and trivial concern” 
(Jacob’s Ecc. Pol., pp. 18, 19). The correctness 
of these views will hardly be denied by anyone. 
But if admitted, they settle the question, whether 
our Saviour has left the form of church organiza- 
tion discretionary with his people. If any and 
all forms are not equally adapted to subserve 
the high ends for which churches are divinely 
instituted, then there is a form better adapted 
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than others; and if there be one better adapted 
than another, the Saviour would surely not leave 
it to fallible human wisdom to find it out. When 
we consider the vastly important ends for which 
churches are instituted, and that these ends are 
vitally affected,—for good or evil, for progress 
or hindrance,—by the form of organization, we 
cannot believe that the Saviour left the apostles 
to their unassisted wisdom in the organization 
which they instituted. The antecedent improba- 
bility of such a thing is too great to allow us to 
believe this. He must, in some way, have given 
them divine guidance in this matter,—a matter 
so extremely important, as we have seen, and so 
entirely new to them and to all their previous 
training. Whether in the forty days that he was 
“seen of them,” and spake “of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God,” he then gave 
them personal directions, we cannot, of course, 
say. But we, know that they received extraor- 
dinary endowments for their great mission. To 
found churches was a part, and a very important 
part, of their mission. We must believe, in view 
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of the important bearing of the form of their 
organization upon the successful or unsuccessful 
~ accomplishment of the high ends of their insti- 
tution, that they were under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in this matter, as well as in the 
enunciation of the doctrinal principles of Chris- 
tianity: so that the polity instituted by them 
must be regarded as the expression of divine 
wisdom on this subject. The real question, then, 
seems to be this—Are we under obligation to 
adopt that polity which divine wisdom has pointed 
out to be the best adapted to promote the ends 
of church organization, or may we feel at liberty 
to change, it or to substitute some other, according 
to our views of fitness and expediency? Sucha 
question does not admit of debate. 

It may be said in reply, that if there were a 
system of church government laid down in the 
Scriptures, certainly we should regard it as the 
Holy Spirit’s indication of the best system, and 
therefore binding upon us; but there is none. 
Dr. Wayland, in “ University Sermons,” p. 228, 
says: “I do not perceive in the New Testament 
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any directions on this subject. . . . I see nothing 
in the New Testament which would prevent any 
community of Christians from adopting any 
form of church government which they may 
esteem most for their edification.” This must be 
regarded as one among a few other errors of a 
great and good man. The antecedent improba- 
bility of this, as already shown, is so great as to 
make one doubt its correctness. But we need 
not have recourse to any a prior? reasoning. We 
may appeal at once to facts. In the New Testa- 
ment we learn, that the apostles appointed cer- 
tain officers, elders and deacons ; that they were 
chosen by popular vote, certainly as to the latter 
and by fair if not necessary inference as to the 
former, from the significant silence of Scripture be- 
fore alluded to; that they had certain rights and 
duties; that there was no imparity among them; 
that certain qualifications were necessary for 
membership; that the members had certain 
rights and duties; and that each church had the | 
full power of its own government, recognizing 
no other authority save that of Christ, “ Head 
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over all things.” Now, here are certain great, 
leading, fundamental principles which constitute 
a system of church government. It is not con- 
tended that there is a system, logically pro- 
pounded, and laid down. in systematic form. 
But neither are the doctrines of the gospel so 
laid down; and for a wise purpose. We are 
thereby left to a diligent search of the Scriptures, 
and by comparing Scripture with Scripture, and 
sollecting instruction from the scattered and 
incidental references to doctrines in the Scrip- 
tures, to arrange them into a systematic, har- 
monious body of doctrine. Similarly, with the 
great leading principles of church government. 
The objection of the absence of a formally pro- 
pounded system no more proves that a system is 
not deducible and intended to be deduced from 
the Scriptures, than it does in the case of the 
doctrines of the gospel. Indeed, a formally 
stated system of church government is much less 
to be expected than a formally stated system of 
doctrine. It would have been inappropriate in 
letters to churches already formed to give forma 
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directions as to how they should be formed. 
They knew that already. Nor is it contended 
that full and minute directions are given as to 
the incidentals and cirewmstantials of church 
government. The great leading, essential prin- 
ciples are all that could be expected or that are 
necessary. Thus, minor circumstantials may 
vary, while the essential, substantial form is re- 
tained. There may be but one elder to a church 
instead of a plurality; or but one or two deacons 
instead of seven; but the number belongs to the 
circumstantials; it is the office that is the essen- 
tial thing. 

Again: it may be said, that church organiza- 
tion appears in the New Testament only in a 
formative state, and therefore not in a condition 
to be a pattern to us. This, however, is hypo- 
thesis merely. If it be true that certain leading, 
distinctive principles, such as have been stated, 
can be collected from the writings of the New 
Testament, they certainly furnish in full a con- 
stitution by which a fully organized church gov- 
ernment may be formed. Why should the 
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apostles leave the organization in a merely for- 
mative state, and, in a matter so important, risk 
the issue of an unfortunate final form? What 
was there to hinder them from completing the 
organization, and setting everything “ in order,” 
in every case in which they commenced it? 
Again : somewhat similarly, it may be alleged, 
whilst admitting in the main what has been: 
said, that church polity, like the doctrines of the 
gospel, was intended to be a matter of progres- 
sive development, the apostles laying down the 
general, leading principles upon which the sub- 
sequent development was to take place. Hence, 
most. Episcopalians—and it is they that take 
this ground—whilst admitting, as does Arch- 
bishop Whately, that the independent and con- 
gregational form of government was the one 
instituted by the apostles, yet speak of subse- 
quent episcopacy, not as a change but a develop- 
ment of the apostolic regulations. To this it 
may be replied: In the matter of doctrine there 
was a, progressive development, but this develop- 


ment was conducted by inspired men, and is 
6 
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recorded in Scripture. No such claim is made 
for the alleged development of church polity. 
Further, this development theory gives us a very 
unusual kind of development,—a development 
progressing backwards. In reference to govern- 
ment in general, it is conceded, perhaps univer- 
sally, that a system which is founded upon the 
principle of self-government, in which all autho- 
rity emanates from the people and is in the hands 
of the people, is the best, if they have sufficient 
intelligence and virtue to conduct so good a 
system. But it is admitted, as before shown, 
that this was the kind of government instituted 
by the apostles, and in the infancy of the church. 
To speak of episcopacy as a development of this, 
is very like saying that a child, when he is a 
child, may govern himself, but when he becomes 
a man he must be governed by guardians and 
masters. “It does me good,” says the Rey. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his way, “to hear 
people talk of church government being so 
necessary to men; and nowhere in the world 
does it do me so much good to hear them thug 
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talk as in America, where the fundamental 
theory of the civil government is that every 
man is competent- to govern himself. Men 
insist that in matters relating to the village or 
town, it is competent to govern itself, that the 
county is competent to govern itself, that the 
State is competent to govern itself, and that the 
Nation is competent to govern itself; but when 
they come down to the church, which is com- 
posed usually of picked men—of the best men in 
the community in which it is located—they say 
that the church is not able to govern itself; that 
it needs a presbytery over it, and a synod over 
that, and a general assembly over that—as if you 
wanted four hens sitting on one set of eggs.” 
Again: it may be said, “The apostles were 
known to be infallible guides; and those who 
immediately succeeded them, and all subsequent 
ages, are quite sure, that they must have pursued 
that which was, under the existing circum- 
stances, the most direct line to their object; 
that, circumstanced as Christianity was in their 
aands, all their regulations were the best. . . 
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The uninspired church was therefore bound to 
follow them, until any apostolical practice should 
be found inadequate to accomplish its original 
purpose. Here commence the discretion and 
the responsibility; the first obligation being to 
maintain the principle according to the best of 
their judgment, as the prudent steersman alters 
his track and deviates from the course marked 
out in his chart when wind and tide compel him 
to deviate. . . . In matters which admit of 
appeal to the usage of the apostolic church, we 
are sure, not only that the measure was wise, 
but the very wisest; and accordingly the only 
question is, whether its suitableness has been 
affected by any change of circumstances” (Bishop 
Hind’s “ Early Christianity,” p. 210). 

This is plausible, but it is plausibility only. 
The apostles instituted a certain form of church 
government. They “were known to be infallible 
guides.” “Circumstanced as Christianity was in 
their hands” the form they instituted, “we are 
sure,” was not only wise, “ but the very wisest.” 
“Accordingly, the only question is,” indeed, 
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“whether its suitableness has been affected by 
any change of circumstances.” But they have 
nowhere intimated even that any change of cir- 
cumstances would affect its suitableness. If it 
be alleged that any change of circumstances 
does render it unsuitable, so as to justify us in 
changing it according to our discretion, we have 
a right to demand that its unsuitableness be 
shown clearly and unmistakably. It was the 
“very wisest,” confessedly, under their circum- 
stances, because they were infallible guides. If 
it is alleged not to be the “ very wisest ” under 
other circumstances, we have a right to demand, 
in the absence of any apostolic intimation to 
that effect, that its unwiseness be as certainly 
shown in changing circumstances, as apostolic 
infallibility shows that it was the wisest under 
their circumstances. The admission justifies 
this demand, and the nature of the case requires 
it. But this never has been, and of course, 
never can be done. That changing circum- 
stances render it unsuitable is only our judg- 


ment, our inference. But how liable our judg- 
; 6* 
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ment and our inferences are to be wrong in this 
matter of church government, all history proves. 
Besides, there is an obvious fallacy that lies 
under this plea of changing circumstances. To 
support it, we are referred to the analogy of civil 
government, and told that a form of civil gov- 
ernment that may be the best for a people under 
some circumstances may not be the best under 
others. We admit the fact, but deny the 
analogy. In spiritual matters there are no 
changing circumstances rendering a form of re- 
ligious government which was “ the very wisest ” 
at one time, not the wisest at another. The 
churches of Jesus Christ, according to the apos- 
tolic idea and appointment, are everywhere and 
always associations of spiritual persons, united 
on spiritual principles that never change, for 
spiritual ends that never change, and in the use 
of spiritual means that never change; and the 
same constitution therefore, that suited them at 
first, must suit them always and everywhere. The 
nature upon which the gospel operates, and 
whose edification and sanctification is one of the 
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ends of church organization, is ever the same, 
In whatever other respects men may change 
their state or circumstances, there can be none 
here; depraved human nature is the same now 
that it was in the days of Peter and of Paul, and 
will remain the same amid all the mutations of 
earthly things. The gospel too, is ever the same, 
The onward march of civilization and of science 
can add no new brightness to its glory, nor 
strength to its potency, nor lustre to its purity. 
That form of polity therefore, which was insti- 
tuted by the apostles, and which is admitted to 
have been “the very wisest” means to accom- 
plish its ends then, must be “the very wisest” 
for all times, human nature, the gospel, and the 
ends ever being the same. If, “ circumstanced 
as Christianity was in their hands,” when the 
church was in its infancy and its members re- 
cently converted from Paganism, the indepen- 
dent and congregational form was “the very 
wisest ” for promoting individual edification and 
growth in grace, what possible reason can be 
given why it should not be “the very wisest” 
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now, and under all circumstances? If, when 
the church was in its infancy and surrounded on 
all sides by heathenism, this form was the best 
for promoting the world’s evangelization, what 
possible reason can be given why it should not 
be the best now and for all circumstances? 
This plea of changing circumstances is danger- 
ous as well as fallacious. It leaves everybody 
at liberty to say what change of circumstances 
renders apostolic regulations unsuitable, and thus, 
as some one has well said, what is claimed to be 
left to our discretion is left to everybody’s in- 
discretion. 

Finally, it may be said that this form of polity 
is too good a government for professing Chris- 
tians as we ordinarily find them,—very fine in 
theory, but in theory only,—and therefore could 
not have been the one intended, “‘ upon the prin- 
ciple that the most ingenious tool is useless with- 
out a competent workman to handle it.” It is 
very freely admitted that this form is the most 
worthless and inefficient if the churches are not 
imbued wit the spirit of Christ, and is efficient 


|| 
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only in proportion as they are. But “it is no 
discredit to a Christian organization that it can- 
not succeed without Christianity,” whilst it is an 
unanswerable argument in its favor that it re- 
quires for its complete success the highest attain- 
ments in Christian virtue and the most thorough 
consecration to the cause of Christ. If our 
Saviour intended that his disciples should form 
themselves into churches at all, we should natu- 
rally expect beforehand that this would be the 
kind of organization he would intend,—an orga- 
nization that would derive all its energy and 
efficiency from the spirituality of its members 
and their love for his cause. “Too good for 
Christians as we ordinarily find them,” it is said. 
This is. an objection that must not be urged 
against the suitableness of the form of govern- 
ment, but against the piety of Christians as we 
ordinarily find them. The form which the 
apostles, our “infallible guides,” instituted, must 
not be brought down to the low attainments of 
Christians ordinarily, but Christians must bring 
up their attainments to it. “Too good for 
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Christians as we ordinarily find them.” Only 
the more reason why all should adopt this good 
government, and strive after a more than ordi- 
nary degree of devotedness to his cause. Other 
forms of government have a machinery to work 
them, and can work by the mere force of. their 
machinery. It is more than cheerfully admitted 
that this has nothing to work it but love to 
Jesus and consecration to his cause. 

There are obvious excellences belonging to 
this form of polity which would lead us to be- 
lieve that our Saviour did intend it. Among 
others, its ministerial parity offers less tempta- 
tion than any other to ministerial rivalries and 
jealousies, and a carnal ambition. Its elective 
franchise offers less opportunity than any other 
to a priestly lording over God’s heritage. Its 
congregational form begets, more than any other, 
a sense of individual responsibility, an active 
interest in church matters, and the exercise of 
private judgment. Its cardinal principle of a 
converted church membership tends more than 
any other to maintain the purity of the church. 
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Its independent form guards better than any 
other against schism. Indeed, when this inde- 
pendence is faithfully observed, there cannot be 
any schism to which a great confederated church 
is liable. j 

But enough; let us hope that the day 
may not be so distant as the present divisions 
among Christians would indicate, when the word 
-of God shall be accepted by the people of God as 
the only authority in all matters of religious 
belief and practice, and when our Saviour’s 
prayer that his people “may be one” will be 
completely answered. 
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